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Vou. 87: 


Reduction in Lake Ores 


A Cut of 50 Cents a Ton Now Expected 


An 80,000 Ton Structural Contract Pending in 
New York—Pig Iron Stocks Little Changed 


The question of Lake Superior ore prices for 1911 
has become of first importance in the past week. 
Among merchant ore producers sentiment in favor of 
a 50-cent reduction from the level of 1910 has been 
more pronounced, but the issue is complicated by the 
attitude of some of the steel interests. The latter are 
concerned about the effect of a reduction in ore upon 
the market for finished steel. So far as pig iron is 
concerned, the cut in ore has been pretty well dis- 
counted. 

The transfer of the conferences on the lake ore 
situation from Cleveland to New York was a develop- 
ment of the week which kept the entire trade on the 
qui vive. There was no definite outcome, but the per- 
plexities of the situation have not lessened. Offers of 
non-Bessemer lake ore for 1911 shipment have been 
made at a considerable concession from the basis of 
1910; and in the East sales of foreign ores at prices 
midway between those of I909 and IgIo point to a 
lower basis both for Eastern and lake ores. In Cleve- 
land the prediction is made with more confidence this 
week that the reduction on all grades of ore will be 
50c. a ton. 

Pig iron and finished material markets have grown 
quieter. Pig iron production is receding from the 
high point reached at the opening of April. The 
United States Steel Corporation has put out two fur- 
naces in the past week and now has less than 70 per 
cent. of its furnace capacity active. 

In foundry pig iron, under indifferent buying, 
prices for deliveries late in the year are getting closer 
to those for early shipment. Eastern pipe works have 
made low offers for Northern irons, but as pipe grades 
are not plentiful, producers are showing no eagerness 
to accept. 

In steel-making pig iron, the largest sale reported 
was of 5000 tons of Northern basic to a southern Ohio 
steel company, shipments -over the second half of the 
year. At Cleveland, inquiries for 6000 tons of basic 
iron are pending, half of it to go to Chicago. Stocks 
at steel works furnaces and in the yards of merchant 
furnaces in the Central West were reduced 700 tons, 
on a total of 860,000 tons in the first half of April. 
This compares with a reduction of 45,000 tons in 
March. 

The ferromanganese situation has not improved 
and business is still done at $36.50, Baltimore. One 
sale of 1000 tons has been made to an Ohio steel com- 
pany and another of 500 tons, also in the Central 
West. 

Pittsburgh reports some cutting of prices on billets 
and sheet bars, the supply of available semi-finished 
steel both from producers and merchant firms showing 
some increase. 
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The chief development in structural steel was the 
call for bids for 80,000 tons of fabricated steel for the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York. It 
will be used for additional tracks and extensions for 
Ninth 


lines, including ‘a double deck bridge over the Harlem 


the Second, Third, Sixth and avenue elevated 


River. Bids are wanted by April 24. Deliveries begin 


in three months and extend over two years. For the 
Insurance Exchange Building, New York, 8000 tons of 
steel will be furnished by the American Bridge Com- 
pany. At Chicago, the Otis Building, 8000 tons was 
let last week, and pending business there includes 5000 
and 2000 tons respectively for the buildings of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company and the 
Fidelity Insurance Company. 

[he Missouri, Kansas & Texas has bought 14,000 
tons of rails, 6000 tons to be rolled at Chicago and 8000 
tons at a seaboard plant for delivery at Gulf port. The 
Baltimore & Ohio is in the market for 7500 tons. 

Manufacturers of sheets at the Pittsburgh meeting 
last week decided against reducing prices in spite of the 
recent shading. Specifications for tin plates have fallen 
off somewhat, at the same time that activity in the Brit- 
ish tin plate industry is slackening, an indication that 
he next con- 
At the last 


letting Welsh mills could not guarantee deliveries, and 


foreign competition may be sharper on t 


tract for tin plates for the export oil trade. 


the business came to this country. 

The scrap market has gone from bad to worse. 
Offerings by railroads have been more of a factor, and 
in some districts rejections of dealers’ shipments have 
added to the demoralization. . 

Tin in New York has again sold below the import 
level this week. In copper, sales of 500,000 Ib. have 
been made at 12c. for electrolytic, but selling interests 
representing producers are generally holding for 
124c. The expectation that the February and March 
movement in iron and steel would help the copper sit- 
uation has proved to be another forlorn hope. 


Growing Pre-eminence of the Mesaba Range 


The dependence of the steel industry of the United 
States upon the Mesaba iron range of Minnesota is 
brought out more strikingly than ever by the statistics 
of the production of Lake Superior ores in 1910. In 
that year, with a total of 43,442,397 gross tons from 
the five Lake Superior range nd the three detached 
mines in southern and central Wisconsin, the Mesaba 
range contributed 29,201,760 tons, or more than 67 per 
cent. The Mesaba shipments were a new high record, 
being roundly 1,000,000 tons more than in 1909, while 
the shipments from all ranges were only about 850,000 
tons more last year than in the preceding year. Thus 
the so-called “old ranges” shipped less than in 1909. 

The following comparison of shipments from the 
various ranges in the past two years emphasizes the 
increasing disparity between the Mesaba range output 
and that of all the other ranges on Lake Superior: 


1909. 1910. 

Gross tons. Gross tons. 

i TR os ow wp aed a pew oe * 08/6 4,256,172 4,392,726 
PND TOES ib. folds sch ecctedwe 4,875,385 4,237.738 
I ND 3G ik vo hss aca he ak oe 6 4,088,057 4,315,314 
Ce. con ccebecerh ees ne 1,108,215 1,203,177 
Se ces ee eae eae ee 28,176,281 29,201,760 
NN mts so nce Bw Ooi wee 82,759 91,682 
Pica bcd kb hase eOy seb udanie 42,586,869 43,442,397 


It is true that exploration and development work 
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has been carried on with vigor on the old ranges in 
recent years, and that this has resulted in a much 
larger addition to the known ore reserves of the lake 
region than was considered possible at the time the 
Steel Corporation was formed. Nevertheless, accept- 
ing at par the claims made by the owners of some of 
the. new properties on the old ranges, it is plain that 
Marquette, Menominee and Gogebic mining companies 
have strained to the utmost to make the totals of the 
past half dozen years, and their tendency will be to- 
ward smaller rather than greater shipments. 

The 


5,109,000 tons in 1906, whereas its total last year was 


Menominee range, for example, produced 


but 4,237,738 tons. The Marquette range shows a 
more even record in the past half dozen years. Leav- 
ing out 1908, with its sharp depression, the average 
output in the years 1905 to 1910, inclusive, has been 
about 4,200,000 tons, the minimum being 4,057,000 
tons in 1906, and the maximum, 4,392,000 tons in I9IO. 
The Gogebic range, through the tremendous activity 
at the Newport and the well sustained output of the 
Norrie group, has come up well in the past two years, 
making an output of 4,088,000 tons in 1909 and of 
4,315,000 tons in I910, whereas the greatest previous 
total was 3,705,000 tons in 1905. The Vermillion 
range reached its highest output in 1902 at 2,084,000 
tons. In 1905 and 1906 it averaged about 1,750,000, 
whereas in 1909 and IgIo it dropped down to an aver- 
age of 1,150,000 tons. 

In view of the waning of the old ranges, relatively 
if not actually, special interest attaches to the develop- 
ment work which has been in progress in the past few 
years on the Cuyuna range, west of Duluth, and the 
Baraboo range in Wisconsin. As has been indicated by 
articles in these columns from time to time, both these 
districts will give a good account of themselves. The 
belief of those closest to developments on the Cuyuna 
range is that a good many mines will be found that will 
rival the Mesaba in grade, and will rank well up in 
As was pointed out in an article on the Bara- 
boo range in The Iron Age of March 9, page 618, un- 
expected finds have been made there, with prospects 
that the total of available ore will run well up into the 
hundreds of millions of tons. Of particular interest in 
this connection is the account given elsewhere in this 
issue of the work that has been in progress in the past 
year or two on the Vermillion range. While it is early 
to say definitely what may be looked for as the result of 
this activity, it is not unreasonable to expect a very 
considerable addition to the available ores of that dis- 
trict, which thus far has been relatively unimportant in 
point of tonnage, though its ores are of the highest 
grade. 

The importance of the Mesaba range is seen in a 
new light in a comparison of its total output with the 
total of iron ore shipments from the Lake Superior 
From the first shipment of ore down the lakes 
in 1852 to the close of navigation in 1910 the shipments 
from all the Lake Superior mines amounted to 493,089,- 
ooo tons. Of this total the Mesaba range, making its 
first shipment in 1892, contributed 224,905,000 tons. 
Thus in 19 years this range, well named “ giant,” has 
produced 45.6 per cent. of all the iron ore that has 
come from the mines of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan in the past 58 years, or more than three 
times the life of the Mesaba range. 


tonnage. 


region. 
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Government Regulation of Prices 

Washington advices state that Representative Mar- 
tin of South Dakota, who has lately been appointed on 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, is 
planning to urge legislation which will give the Fed- 
eral Government the right to regulate the prices 
charged by corporations which have come under the 
ban of the Sherman anti-trust law and are monopolies 
He is said 
to be convinced that in the absence of such regulation 
it will be difficult to reach these corporations effective- 


or attempted monopolies under that law. 


ly, as they may simply change their form, and if re- 
solved into their subsidiary companies such companies 
will effect a complete understanding and continue to 
maintain control of the market for the commodities 
produced, thus simply changing the form of monopoly. 
It is asserted that the problem now presents itself how 
to follow up anti-trust decisions so as to give actual 
relief to the public, and that Representative Martin is 
convinced that Government regulation of prices would 
go a long way toward bettering the situation. He is 
said to believe that the Government has the power to 
do what he proposes. 

It will be exceedingly interesting to see whether 
Mr. Martin’s Congressional colleagues will support his 
views to a sufficient extent to embody them in practical 
legislation. The assumption of control of freight rates 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission is an im- 
portant step in that direction. If the price at which 
railroads shall sell their transportation can be fixed by 
a Government agency, it would seem that railroads 
might with some justification demand that another 
Government agency should be empowered to fix the 
prices of such commodities as they purchase, thus in- 
suring them low costs of what they are compelled to 
But this carries with it the further argument 
that those whose prices would be so controlled should 
in turn have their interests safeguarded by some Gov- 
ernment agency fixing prices on what they are obliged 
to buy. As it would surely be inequitable to restrain 
any set of manufacturers or producers from charging 
more than a fixed price and leave those who supply 
them with essential materials free to demand what they 
may, the regulation of prices would have to be con- 
tinued until every seller of any kind of material came 
under control. In such a regulation of costs, could the 
man who sells his labor escape? In the last analysis 
he would be the one whose emoluments would be the 
most important obstacle to the leveling process. Could 
a Government agency make him give way and assist 
in the cheapening process? 


buy. 


It is difficult to see how national legislation can 
thus be invoked, even against the so-called trusts, with- 
out precipitating a most confusing state of affairs. 
How can the price of a manufactured product be regu- 
lated, for the purpose of penalizing a corporation, un- 
less it be conceded as one of the powers of the Gov- 
ernment that it can fix or regulate the price of any 
commodity offered for sale by any person? Will the 
Congressional representatives of agricultural con- 
stituencies be willing to admit that a Government 
agency ought to be created for the purpose of fixing 
the price of wheat, corn, cotton, potatoes, flaxseed, 
hogs and other products of the field or the farm? It is 
but a few months since all these commodities were 
soaring and the entire country was wailing over the 
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cost of living. Was Representative Martin then 
straining himself to give “relief to the public” by 
trying to break down farmers’ prices? At that time 
he was probably a believer in the law of supply and 
demand, as far as farm products were concerned. And 
that is the law which ultimately asserts itself, in spite 
of all legislation. It is that law which has so often 
brought about lower prices even when combinations 
and trusts have done everything in their power to con- 
trol the market for a commodity. Congress should not 
attempt to interfere with the free play of this law, even 
to penalize a so-called monopoly. 


The New Free List 


The Democratic party has signalized its return to 
power in the House of Representatives by fathering 
a bill to place on the free list about a hundred articles, 
mainly such as are used by farmers and planters. 
Agricultural implements of every description, all sorts 
of fabric coverings for cotton bales, metal cotton ties 
and wire baling ties, leather and such leather goods as 
boots and shoes and harness, wire rods and wire 
fencing and fence staples, all kinds of lumber except 
cabinet woods, sewing machines, meats, all kinds of 
flour and salt are the articles thus covered. Thus the 
farmers who have been opposing Canadian reciprocity 
are to be appeased by the possibility of getting cheaper 
agricultural implements, wire fencing, harness, boots, 
shoes and salt. The Southern cotton planter, although 
he has taken no special interest in the reciprocity 
question, has always been anxious to see cotton ties 
on the free list, and the opportunity is seized to min- 
ister to his desires. Free meats and flour are sops to 
the general public. There is nothing scientific or logi- 
cal about the bill as a type of tariff making. It simply 
wrests from their places on the dutiable list a number 
of articles whose transfer to the free list is likely to 
win political support. The country apparently de- 
manded a further reduction of tariff duties last fall, 
but this bill cannot be considered a proper reply to 
such a demand. It demonstrates the conception of 
tariff revision which dominates the new House of 
Representatives and shows what is to be expected 
when the tariff as a whole is taken up for revision next 
winter. It will be remarkable, indeed, if such a bill as 
this survives the ordeal of the Senate. 


The Number of Car Wheels 

An inquiry having come to us recently as to the 
approximate number of car wheels in the country, it 
is interesting to observe how close an approximation 
can be made by data readily accessible. The latest 
edition of Poor's Manual gives the number of cars re- 
ported by the steam roads of the country as follows: 


PUG ia 5's sk dk Rik ld 6 0 GRR TERR RK he dee 36,245 

Baggage, Wall. end Crees 60k. vc vedacisctieneaseeks 13,449 

PRIS fins sb eaiediaw visions bd toe eed seen teens 2,180,324 
TOR Gy 6 do Jha c ce deed Nite sesGisadianabdeen 2,230,018 - 


The above shows the number of cars at the end of 
the fiscal years of the railroads, June 30, 1909, for the 
majority, but on December 31, 1909, for quite a num- 


ber. The Railway Age Gazette statistics of car build- 
ing show the following: 

ER ry i Ca egeby elt lia Be ytntar acral tas 96,419 
MOOI hiss x on CRS Dab io nus vaca vi awiiienaeeeetts 185,857 


It may be assumed that the equivalent of a year 
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and a half increase has occurred since Poor’s total of 
2,230,000 cars was compiled; and as few cars have 
been abandoned it is safe to add 200,000 to the figure, 
making 2,430,000 cars for the present. There are no 
statistics on the number of privately owned cars, but 
from a private estimate made some time ago by one in 
perhaps the best position to know, it may be estimated 
that at present there are about 150,000 privately owned 
cars running on the steam roads. We have then 
2,580,000 cars running on the steam roads, the number 
being subject to only a small probable error. At eight 
wheels per car, we should have 20,640,000 wheels. 

There are about 60,000 locomotives on the steam 
roads, some with truck wheels and all with tenders, 
most of which are double truck. An allowance of 
eight wheels per locomotive (driving wheels not being 
considered at all) is probably close, making 480,000 
more, or a grand total of 21,120,000 wheels on the 
steam roads. Taking account of spare wheels, the total 
may be put at about 21,500,000, and it seems improb- 
able that the actual number in existence on the steam 
roads of the country is as low as 21,000,000 or as high 
as 22,000,000. — 

Nothing like similar accuracy can be expected in 
estimating the number of wheels on electric lines, 
mine, logging and other industrial railroads, &c., but 
we may experiment by assuming for argument that 
there are the equivalent of 75,000 electric cars of 
eight wheels and 100,000 industrial cars of four wheels, 
which numbers would give us precisely 1,000,000 more 
wheels, so that the doubt in estimates as to such 
wheels cannot greatly affect the total, and we may 
therefore put the grand total of all car wheels and 
wheels on locomotives other than driving wheels ‘at 
between 22,000,000 and 23,000,000. 

The total weight of these wheels is uot susceptible 
of such close estimation. While the standard wheels 
average a trifle more than three to the gross ton, there 
are many smaller wheels which may run four, five, and 
in some cases more, to the ton. If we divide our 
22,500,000 wheels into three classes of 7,500,000 wheels 
each, and take the first class at three to the ton, we get 
a weight of 2,500,000 gross tons; taking the next class 
at 334 to the ton, we get 2,000,000 tons, and taking 
the last at five to the ton, we should get 1,500,000 tons, 
making a total of 6,000,000 tons. The data were taken 
somewhat arbitrarily, to arrive at round figures. The 
actual weight is perhaps in excess of 6,000,000 gross 
tons. 





Correspondence 


Safeguarding Against Fire 

To the Editor: Your editorial of April 13, “ Awaken- 
ing to the Danger of Fire,” calls attention to actual con- 
ditions amounting in some cases to almost criminal neg- 
ligence. But many manufacturers, especially in the 
metal trades, cannot be appealed to from the loss of life 
standpoint, because in the spread-out single-story fac- 
tory there is not the element of personal danger present 
in the many-storied factory buildings of a great city. 

The pocketbook nerve of all factory managers is very 
sensitive, and all of them should be open to argument 
via that channel. Doubtless the reason that so many 
plants are inadequately safeguarded against fire is that 
their managers think “ What’s the difference? I’m fully 
protected by insurance.” But what factory really is fully 
piotected by insurance? Suppose the insurance is suffi- 
cient to replace all stock, shop equipment and ‘factory 
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buildings. What about the future time when an old cus- 
tomer orders repairs and has to be told “ Those obsolete 
patterns were destroyed in our recent fire?” What will 
cover the loss of shop records? What will pay for the 
loss of trade by interruption to business? 

Fire extinguishers throughout the plant, fire com- 
panies organized among the employees, and a complete 
automatic sprinkler system will not only pay for them- 
selves in reduced insurance rates, but will do much to 
provide stability of output, which is one of the greatest 
assets of a live manufacturing plant. 

Henry M. Woon. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The Annealing of Malleable Castings 


To the Editor: I would like to ask a few questions 
pertaining to the article, “‘ Annealing Malleable Castings,” 
by W. P. Putnam, in your issue of March 23. The very 
first paragraph leads me to judge that all you have to do 
is to put a charge in the furnace, melt it, and have a good 
annealer. Presto! Do different classes of malleables 
require different mixtures? Does one need no “skill,” 
no “judgment” to tell “ burnt iron,” or hot iron, when 
the mixture is ready for pouring? P 

Let us rearrange the table showing “ results of anneal- 
ing bars of the same composition in different foundries,” 
according to their tensile strengths, those omitted having 
no temperature given: 


Total 
No. ce. Temp.. F. Hrs. carbon. 
PPR v es Sie ai ws Mak ee 50,849 2,200 96 0.40 
Ee. Pee ee ee ee 47,336 1,620 208 0.80 
Re ee rey ee ae 45,2138 1,700 144 1.32 
Te a kus oii ashe STR oie bel 44,034 1,700 144 1.94 
Datra wp he eae ae bee 40,996 1,450 112 1.49 
Date ine de'scuhieauns be 40,408 1,650 72 1.71 
Bice sa penne gue s oyu s. Bee 1,620 101 1.47 


The author says: “It will be noticed that in each 
case under too high a temperature or a long period of 
annealing, the carbon was nearly all removed. Either 
practice is wasteful and produces poor malleable for 
some The first two bars show the greatest 
tensile strength and the lowest total carbon, one an- 
nealed at a high heat, the other for a long period. Will 
many consumers object to such a fault? And for what 
purposes are such malleable castings poor? 

Will Mr. Putnam give an explanation for bars Nos. 
7, 1, 6 and 38 being lower in total carbon than No. 2? 
No one of these bars was annealed at a greater heat or 
for a longer period than No. 2. If all castings to be ma- 
chined are to have different treatment from that given 


purposes.” 


others, then should all such be accumulated for one 
oven? Wouldn’t this mean a delay to all in a small 
plant? What is the “ different treatment’? 


In the chart “proper finishing temperature for the 
annealing ef white iron in relation to carbon contents,” 
that for the sample bars sent to 11 different foundries is 
1575 degrees F. And 10 of the 11 exceeded this from 
45 to 625 degrees, and yet produced a malleable with 
tensile strength 40,000 to 50,849, with other physical prop- 
erties relatively good! 

If a scissor block and car coupler are the same car- 
bon contents, do they require same temperature and 
time? Spade steps and hydraulic jack castings, too? 
Does the carbon content above fix the “critical and 
proper annealing temperature” and the time? 

I agree that this department has often been neglected, 
but argue that the mixing and melting are more impor- 
tant factors—the pivot point inthe plant—and that prac- 
tical experience shows many fallacies in theory. 

. INQUIRER. 


Lake Ore Prices and the Furnaceman’s Situation 


To the Editor: There can be no real bargain unless it 
has reciprocal advantages. The seller must make some- 
thing aud the buyer must make something. Should all 
the bargain in the iron business be one way, it would not 
be long until there would be serious trouble. If all the 


consumers were able to buy iron at less than it cost the 
furnaces to produce it, they might think they were driv- 
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ing a good bargain for themselves. But little by little 
they would force the furnaces into bankruptcy, leaving 
themselves at the mercy of a few of the stronger fur- 
naces, and presently they would see iron prices at such 
a mark that they themselves would be in serious trouble. 

At the present time there is no real bargain in lake 
ores. The ore men have managed to hold their ores at 
such a price that, while there is a very handsome profit 
indeed to the miners, the iron masters cannot make iron 
at a price that the market will take. The merchant fur- 
haces depending on outside sources for their ore are lit- 
erally, with the low prices for iron, between the devil 
and the deep blue sea. They are caught between the 
upper and lower millstones. They are not getting a reci- 
procal deal. Competition is the life of trade and reci- 
procity is the long life of trade. In ore there is neither 
competition nor reciprocity, and the situation is one that 
is well-nigh unbearable, 

SOUTHERN OHIO FURNACEMAN. 


Gs 


The Steel Corporation’s Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was held at Hoboken, N. J., April 18, Chairman 
E. H. Gary presiding. The stockholders approved and 
ratified all purchases and contracts made by the directors 
and Finance Committee since the meeting a year ago. 
The following directors were elected for a term of three 
years: George F. Baker, W. E. Corey, John F. Dryden, 
Clement A. Griscom, Samuel Mather, D. G. Reid, Henry 
Walters, and Gardiner M. Lane. Mr. Lane was elected 
to succeed the late Nathaniel Thayer. He is a member 
of the firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., bankers, New York. 

A total of 1,924,821 shares of preferred stock and of 
2,900,671 shares of common stock was voted, or alto- 
gether 4,825,492 shares. 

Charles A. Cabot of Boston introduced a resolution 
for a committee of five to investigate certain statements 
published in a magazine referring to labor conditions in 
the plants of the Steel Corporation. The article was en- 
titled ‘“ Old Age at Forty.”’ Chairman Gary, in reply to 
Mr. Cabot, said that while the article was unfair, unrea- 
sonable and partisan, and the motive in publishing it 
was not good, he favored the resolution. Representing 
by proxy a large majority of the stockholders, he would 
vote for the appointment of a committee of five stock- 
holders to investigate and report its findings to the 
Finance Committee. 

The directors of the Corporation will meet on the 
last Tuesday of April and elect officers, including the 
Finance Committee. 


+» e—___ 


The National Radiator Company’s Eastern Plant 


Improvements and extensions are being made to the 
plant at Trenton, N. J.. recently purchased by the Na- 
tional Radiator Company of Johnstown, Pa., where the 
Solace and Novus radiators for the Eastern market will 
be made. The property is on the main line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and consists of 18 acres of land on 
which there is now a foundry building, 110 x 225 ft., 
equipped with two cupolas, &c. There is also a ware- 
Louse, 90 x 200 ft., and two new brick buildings recently 
completed, one 50 x 100 ft., to be used for a cleaning and 
testing department, and the other, 50 x 175 ft., to be used 
for core making purposes. A pew power house, 60 x 75 
ft., is to be built, which will contain the boiler equip- 
ment for supplying an engine of 225 hp., yet to be pur- 
chased. 

It is expected that the Eastern plant will be ready 
for operation about the middle of June, and is to be 
under the management of Charles N. Tull. While the 
extensions to the plant are being made, and preparations 
pushed for its operation, the patterns, flasks and other 
equipment are being made at the Johnstown plant, and 
will be shipped to Trenton so as to be available for use 
as soon as the new plant is ready for operation, 
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Customs Decisions 


Bayonets 


For tariff purposes bayonets are “side arms.” This 
is the conclusion reached by the Board of United States 
General Appraisers after the consideration of testimony 
submitted in a test case arising under the tariff acts of 
1909 and 1897. The American Express Company and C. 
Uirsch & Sons Iron & Rail Company are the importers. 
Duty was assessed on all of the goods as “ side arms,” 
some at the rate of 35 per cent. under the act of 1897, 
and on the others at 50 per cent. under the present act. 
The importers alleged the bayonets are dutiable prop- 
erty at 25 per cent. under the tariff acts of both 1897 and 
1909 as “ parts of” muskets or rifles. General Appraiser 
Fischer, in his decision for the board, says that he thinks 
the evidence shows conclusively that the bayonet is worn 
at the side in a scabbard when not attached to a firearm. 


Forged Iron Ladles 


When the present tariff was framed a departure was 
made from the language used for “ forgings” in the pre- 
vious tariff. This has resulted in a protest by the John- 
ston-Morehouse-Dickey Company, Pittsburgh. The goods 
in controversy are invoiced as best iron ladles, and were 
assessed for duty at 45 per cent. under paragraph 199, 
act of 1909, as manufactured articles, not specially pro- 
vided for, composed wholly of metal. The claim of the 
importers is that they are dutiable at only 30 per cent. 
of their value, under paragraph 123, as “forgings of 
iron.” The ladles are made by a forging process from 
Swedish iron, and are used in the handling of molten 
metal. Subsequent to the process of forging they are 
more or less manipulated or tooled to remove the rough 
edges. According to the record, the ladle as forged had 
an elongated end somewhat like a handle, which has in 
part been cut off. After importation a handle is to be 
welded to the article to completeit. It is pointed out in 
the board’s decision that the present act’s provision for 
forgings is materially different from a clause in the cor- 
responding act of 1897. The existing tariff extends the 
meaning of the term by the phrase “of whatever shape 
or whatever degree of manufacture.” On this point, the 
decision says: “It is evident that the change in the lan- 
guage was for the purpose of limiting ‘forgings’ to such 
as are not processed béyond the original forging.” The 
protest is overruled. 


Nut Locks 


The competition between German and American man- 
ufacturers of nut locks has resulted in a suit before the 
Board of United States General Appraisers, having for 
its object the raising of the tariff classification on this 
line of goods. The American manufacturers claim that 
German made nut locks are being put on the market here 
at prices below the cost of manufacture in this country. 
‘The test case now before the board stands in the name 
of the Motor Car Equipment Company. The Treasury 
Department having ordered collectors of customs to 
classify nut locks under paragraph 199 of the act of 
1909, as “manufacturers of metal not otherwise pro- 
vided for,” objection is made by the importing interests 
and users of the goods in this country. The Motor Car 


Equipment Company contends that they should be re. 


turned for duty at three-quarters of 1 cent a pound under 
the tariff provision for “ washers.” 

Several witnesses for the Government have testified 
that, although the domestic industry is of large propor- 
tions, the contention of the importers, if granted, would 
mean its extinction. They brought out clearly the dif- 
ference between a nut lock and the article usually re- 
ferred to as a washer. The nut locks in controversy are 
made from wire with a spring temper. The witnesses 
testifying in favor of the higher duty included represen- 
tatives of the National Lock Washer Company and Posi- 
tive Lock Washer Company, both of Newark, N. J.; Riv- 
erside Steel Spring Company, Riverside, N. J., and Hobbs 
Mfg. Company, Worcester. The board will render a deci- 
sion shortly. 
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Metal Markets 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous, 
Apr.19, Apr.12, Mar.15, Apr.20, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1911. 1911. 1911. 1910. 
Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 
its 5c mini ein gctebis te 8:0 0% $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $17.75 


Foundry No, 2, Valley furnace... 13.75 13.75 13.75 15.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

BE chuck ews daw oie aes 14.25 14.25 14.25 15.25 
Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 11.00 11.00 11.00 12.00 
Foundry No. 2, local, Chicago*. 15.00 15.00 15.00 16.75 


Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 15.25 15.25 15.25 17.50 
Basic, Valley furnace.......... 13.75 13.75 13.75 16.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 15.90 15.90 15.90 18.40 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.40 14.40 14.40 16.15 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 17.50 17.50 17.50 19.00 


COKE, CONNELLSVILLE, 
Per Net Ton, at oven: 


Furnace coke, prompt shipment. 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.70 
Furnace coke, future deiivery.. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.90 
Foundry coke, prompt shipment. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 
Foundry coke, future delivery.. 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.75 


BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 


Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 23.00 23.00 23.00 26.50 
> 


Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 28.00 28.00 28.00 32.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 25.40 25.40 25.40 30.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 29.00 29.00 29.00 32.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton : 

Tren ‘walle, Chicago. . «. .iiccs.ss 14.50 14.50 15.50 18.50 
Iron raijs, Philadelphia........ 17.50 17.50 18.50 20.50 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 13.25 13.25 13.25 16.50 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 13.25 13.25 14.00 16.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh.. 12.75 13.25 14.25 16.25 
Heavy stee] scrap, Chicago..... 11.50 11.50 12.00 14.25 
Heavy steei scrap, Philadelphia 13.25 13.50 14.00 16.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

Bessemer steel rails. heavy, at 
ar eee ee ee ee ee re 25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Refined iron bars, Vhiladelphia. 1.35 1.37% 1.37% 1.50 
Common iron bars, Chicago... . 1.25 1.25 1.27% 1.50 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.60 
Steel bars, tidewater. New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.61 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 1,40 1.40 1.40 1.45 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.71 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.55 
Beams, tidewater. New York... 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 
Beams, Pittsburgh. ........... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.50 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.60 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh7........ 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.85 
Cat maila, Pittebarge.......... 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.85 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh;... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.15 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York........ 12.37% 12.37% 12.50 13.25 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 12.124%12.12%12.25 12.80 
Spelter, New York............. 5.50 5.50 5.65 5.60 
ee. tek TaN e425. Frise... 5.30 5.30 5.50 5.45 
Capel Dir TE oes ins 'n.6 0 0 plane 4.45 4.45 4.37% 4.40 
ee, Tes a 5 5s 46's x pitisie © 4.30 4.30 4.22% 4.25 
a. DOO TM ines > xuesdeonse 41.70 42.25 39.75 33.05 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.75 9.00 9.25 8.25 


Tin plate, 100-lb. box, New York $3.94 $3.94 $3.94 $3.84 





* This price is at furnace and not delivered in Chicago. 
+ These prices are for largest lots to jobbers. 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
1le.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 17c.; 
Chicago, 18¢.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 22%c.; New Or- 
leans, 30c.: Birmingham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific 
Coast are 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets, No. 
11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on 
sheets, No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought boiler tubes. 


Structural Material.—I-beams and channels, 3 to 15 
in., inclusive, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net ; I-beams over 15 in., 1.50c. 
to 1.55c., net; H-beams over 8 in., 1.55c. to 1.60c.; angles, 
8 to 6 in., inclusive, %4 in. and up, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net; 
angles over 6 in., 1.50c. to 1.55c., net; angles, 3 in., on one 
or both legs, less than %4 in. thick, 1.45c., plus full extras 





as per steel bar card effective September 1, 1909; tees, 3 in. 
and up, 1.45c., net; zees, 3 in. and up, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net; 
angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., 1.45c., base, plus full 
extras as per steel bar card of September 1, 1909; deck 
beams and bulb angles, 1.70c. to 1.75c., net; hand rail tees, 
2.50c.; checkered and corrugated eee 2.50e. ., net. 


Plates.—Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 64 in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.40c. to 1.45c., base. ees are stipulations pre- 
scribed by manufacturers, with extras to be added to base 
price (per pound) of plates: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manufactur- 
ers’ standard specifications for structural steel dated February 6, 
1905, or equivalent. 4-in. thick and over on thinnest edge, 100 in. 
wide and under, down to but not including 6 in. wide, are base. 

Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per square 
foot are considered %4-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must 
be ordered \-in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per square 
foot, to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less 
tban 11 ib. per square foot down to the weight of 3-16-in. take 
the price of 3-16-in. 

Allowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or 
weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of the As- 
sociation of American Steel Manufacturers. 

Gauges under %-in. to and including 3-16-in. on 


SE Ii o5.d & 0:4 + cit w 06 sb avid ee cma c $0.10 
Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8..... .15 
Gauges under No, 8 to and including No. 9....... 25 
Gauges under No. 9 to and including No. 10...... .30 
Gauges under No. 10 to and including No. 12..... -40 
Sketches (including all straight taper plates), 3 ft. 

pe Ot nt IN cb tt Geen G eos places vee 10 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over...... -20 
en Ge WN ns oa nid V6. b4o-3 0:0, 0'4:0:0,0 4 06 10 
“A. B. M, A.” and ordinary firebox steel........ .20 
er NREL Ss Gh kde eetEd es OKO diaew yt 6ceee .30 
DEED TE is PEER Bad sca Pels as iwwd sd c's ones -40 
oe WE Ce en ee eee .50 
Widths over . in. up to 110 in., inclusive...... .05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive...... .10 
Widths over 13 f in. up to 120 in., inclusive...... 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive...... .25 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive...... 50 
, J ek SR aes sh ee re 1.00 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 

Sion SE SS i's ie 5b bbe oo oes be hn eres we he ae -25 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 

RUNS a5 Gk ae ik a hia’ Gp 0 dim aie ach ie 64 6 Gx mie -50 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft....... 1.55 


No charge for cntting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and 
over. 

TERMS.—-Net cash 30 days. 

Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets in 
carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
discounts for small lots from store, are as follows: Blue 
annealed sheets, Nos. 8 to 8, U. S. standard gauge, 1.55¢.; 
Nos. 9 and 10, 1.65¢c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.70c.; Nos. 18 and 
14, 1.75¢c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.85c. One pass, cold rolled, 
box annealed sheets, Nos. 10 to 12, 1.85¢.; Nos. 18 and 14, 
1.90c.; Nos. i5 and 16, 1.95c.: Nos. 17 to 21, 2c.: Nos. 
22, 23 and 24, 2.05e. ; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.10c.; No. 27, 2.15¢.; 
No. 28, 2.20c.; No. 29, 2.25¢c.; No. 30, 2.35c. Three pass, 
cold rolled sheets, box annealed, are as follows: Nos. 15 and 
16, 2.05c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.10c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.15¢ 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.20c.; No. 27, 2. 25e. ; No. 28, 2.30c.; No. 
29, 2.35c.; No. 30, 2.45c. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 and 
11, black sheet gauge, 2.20c.; Nos. 12, 18 and 14, 2.30c; 
Nos. 15, 16 and 17, 2.45c.; Nos. 18 to 22, 2.60c.; Nos. 23 
and 24, 2.70c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.90c.: No. 27, 3.05c.: No. 
28, 3.20c.; No. 29, 3.30c.; No. 30, 3.50c. Painted roofing 
sheets, No. 28, $1.55 per square. Galvanized sheets, No. 
28, $2.75 per square for 2%-in. corrugations. All above 
prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days net, or 2 per cent. 
cash discount 10 days from date of invoice. 


Wrought Pipe.—tThe following are the jobbers’ carload 
discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on wrought pipe, in 
effect from October 1: 

sutt Weld. 


-Steel, . ~—Iron., + 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
i MRR A Dns dona le OSV ae waka s sided 49 43 
Ee. CNA San Teen ee Th 63 71 59 
MEMS seals bs ae see algae 79 eo 75 65 
ey 2 Sear i % sw eutew 80 70 76 66 
“th ap Weld. 
ANG chile dd es saw es ebhee 76 66 72 62 
eS re 78 68 74 64 
et eA 77 67 73 63 
eo RSs ee ae 75 59 71 5d 
Be ee bo ks 80s 8 Ho % civacteele ‘ 
Butt Weld, extra strong, pls 1in ends, ‘card weight. 
%, ie Oe er rey reer 69 59 65 55 
Re a ic 74 68 70 64 
% - ee 78 72 74 58 
es at's k's > dled shale 055d 79 73 75 69 
Lap Weld, extra strong, pls 1in ends, card weight. 

RG een Na cas soo ae OORT 75 >. 7 65 
NN MNO is (is Sic. aia: duke. 0 aaa 77 71 73 67 
on | Re rR 76 70 72 66 
SNL 4 a's Dina aKa ewe 69 59 65 55 
Sy are eg 64 54 60 50 

sutt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
eS Nik 6 aka ike ate bie 'e-w puree 64 58 60 54 
Dae EMSIRS ssi 5's sop le de oo & 67 61 63 57 
Dy Oe ok Ue RTI RS SiS 69 63 65 59 

> Lap Weld, double extra strong, nlain ends, card weight. 
Eos eae td page ying 65 59 61 5 
Eee ei hs oats Pee th 67 61 63 57 
ee We ls yb cick \.08's Sha wwe 66 60 62 56 
POUR GAGs o-0 4 woo 65.8 6 ee 49 55 45 
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Plugged and Reamed. 

1 to 1%, 2 to3 in... Butt Weld { Will be sold at two (2) 
points lower basing (high- 
er price) than merchant 
or card weight pipe, Butt 

2,2% to4in.......Lap Weld (or Lap Weld as specified. 


The above discounts are for “card weight,” subject to the 
usual variation of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
three (3) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts, 

Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel boiler 
tubes to jobbers in carloads are now as follows: 


oo 
Te 2, & Beever ter tt ee eas 65 
OO Med T) ace 1 ies ote acd earn on eset 67% 
BU tO OM Oct ceca cncsee LEY eit a Ae 70 
Bae CHENG Wiis osc ciceseeadscpepigessapee sae 72% 
GS BE OTB as snc ce cewek betes cvcecs0 9.9 068s 43 75 


TOU AS Ey do ec ec alea Sree taste seed esas 62% 

Less than carloads to destinations east of the Mississippi 
River will be sold at delivered discounts for carloads lowered by 
two points, for lengths 22 ft. and under; longer lengths, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh. Usual extras to jobbers and boiler manufacturers. 


Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 
chain rods, $29 to $30 per gross ton. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 
9, per 100 Ib., terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount in 10 
days, carload lots, to jobbers, annealed $1.60, galvanized 
$1.90; carload lots, to retailers, annealed $1.65, galvanized 
$1.95. Galvanized barb wire, to jobbers, $2.10; painted, 
$1.80. Wire nails, to jobbers, $1.80. 


The following table gives the prices to retail merchants 
on wire in less than carloads, including the extras on Nos. 
10 to 16, which are added to the base price: 


Fence Wire, Per 100 Lb. 


NOG... 140-1: ee Te 11 12812413 14 15 16 
Annealed......$1.7% 1.80 1.85 1.90 2.00 2.10 2.20 2.30 
Galvanized..... 2.05 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.30 2.40 2.80 2.90 


Market and Stone Wire in Bundles, Discount from Standard List. 
sright and Annealed : 


DB OMA, CORPHET 6c oe ccna vmtewasoe bernels abema me 80 
OB MAS baa 0.4,4.44.0 00 4:64 60a dee eke ie 80 and 10 
Oe ho b.« 6 009% 000 ke a nese 80 and 10 and 2% 
BT GR Bees s 0th Odd 60S Fee tree cninh st ademee 80 and 5 

Galvanized : a 

oT Aa ee er er ee 75> and 10 
{og ge SRR ONS Perron rer 75 and 10 
SF Gh Bis 066d oes sehluds pane 665 Saas 72% and 10 
Oe ON Wiha dks bake eRe eed eee ho de eee 72% 

Coppered or Liquor Finished : 

D GU BOAT a icsinc 5 oledk es ins cae) oes 75 and 10 

oe Ss Serr res Pec ee ee ee ee 75 and 10 


27 to 36 
Tinned : 
@ DRAG aad Os SEs b6o dit Th es 75 and 10 and 10 


L cM Mak aie'uh ate eae wee eas 70 and 10 and 5 





Pittsburgh 
Park Buitpine, April 19, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—No important inquiries are out for pig iron, 
and only a few small lots are being sold, of not over 300 
tons. Several blast furnaces in this district and in the 
valleys will go out the coming week on account of the lack 
of demand. Prices are largely nominal, as not enough busi- 
ness is being offered by consumers to test the market. We 
quote Bessemer pig iron, $15; malleable Bessemer, $13.75; 
basic, $13.75 to $14; No. 2 foundry, $13.75 to $14, and gray 
forge, $13.50, all at Valley furnace, the freight rate to the 
Pittsburgh district being 90c. a ton. 


Steel.—-Prices on both Bessemer and open hearth steel 
are not as firm as they were. Open hearth billets and sheet 
bars are being offered by dealers in small lots for prompt 
shipment at about $1 per ton under regular prices. As 
nearly all consumers are covered by contract, there is very 
little new demand, but specifications are not coming in as 
freely against contracts, especially from the sheet mills, as 
they were some time ago. The larger steel mills are still 
quoting regular prices, which they claim they are holding 
firmly, as follows: Bessemer and open hearth billets, 4 x 4 
in. and up to, but not including, 10 x 10 in., at $23, base, 
and sheet and tin bars in 30-ft. lengths, $24; 144-in. billets, 
$24; forging billets, $28, base, usual extras for sizes and 
carbons—all prices f.o.b, Pittsburgh or Youngstown dis- 
tricts, freight to destination added. 


(By Mail.) 


The quietness existing in the iron trade for some months 
is even more pronounced. April has been a distinct disap- 
pointment so far, new orders and specifications against con- 
tracts showing a large falling off as compared with the first 
half of March. 'There is nothing in sight that indicates early 
betterment, and while prices of finished products in the main 
are being fairly well observed, this is largely for the reason 


that hardly enough new business is being offered to test 
them. Consumers are not inclined to make contracts, even 
when offered the privilege of doing so, for last quarter de- 
livery. There is a distinct feeling that it is going to take 
strong efforts to maintain the present level of prices, and 
consumers are not running any risks of a decline. Further 
declines in iron and steel scrap have taken place, with prac- 
tically no business offering. 


Ferromanganese.—The market has been quiet the past 
week, the only reported sale being one of about 400 tons for 
third quarter delivery, at about $36.50, Baltimore. We 
quote SO per cent. foreign at $36.50 to $36.75 in large lots 
and $37, Baltimore, in small lots, the rate for delivery to the 
Pittsburgh district being $1.95 a ton. 


Ferrosilicon.—No sales are reported, and prices on 50 
per cent. are weak and lower. We quote 50 per cent. at 
$53 to $53.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for delivery through the 
third quarter; 10 per ceut. blast furnace silicon, $23; 11 
per cent., $24, and 12 per cent., $25, f.0.b. cars, Jisco and 
Ashland furnaces. 


Muck Bar.—We quote best grades of muck bar made 
from all pig iron at nominally $29, delivered at buyer’s 
mill in the Pittsburgh district; No sales have been re- 
ported in this market for some time. 





Skelp.—Few new orders are being placed, and consumers 
are still holding up shipments, as they are not running their 
pipe and tube mills to full capacity. In spite of the light 
demand, prices are quite firm, and we quote grooved steel 
skelp at 1.30c.; sheared steel skelp, 1.35c.; grooved iron 
skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65¢., and sheared iron ske!p, 1.70c. to 1.75c., 


all for delivery at consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh dis 
trict, usual terms. 


Wire Rods.—A local maker reports a sale of about 800 
tons of open hearth rods of special quality, at a price equal 
to about $29.75, Pittsburgh, the premium of 75c. a ton hav- 
ing been paid for a specific guaranteed analysis. We quote 


Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods of ordinary carbons 
at $29, Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will double 
track parts of its line to Chicago, and is said to be in the 
market for about 7500 tons of standard sections. The Car- 
negie Steel Company continues to receive some fairly large 
orders for standard sections and light rails for export. A 
good part of the product of its Edgar Thomson mills has 
been going abroad for some time. This interest also reports 
new orders and specifications for about 3200 tons of light 
rails in the past week. Prices on light rails are as follows: 
12-lb. rails, 1.25¢.; 16, 20 and 25 Ib., 1.21c. to 1.25c.; 30 and 
35 Ib., 1.20c., and 40 and 45 lb., 1.16c. The prices are f.o.b 
at mill, plus freight, and are the minimum of the market 
on carload lots, small lots being sold at a little higher price. 
Standard sections are held at 1.25c. per pound. 


Structural Material.—An eight-story hotel is to be 
built at Youngstown, Ohio, which will take 2000 tons or 
more of steel. The Atlantic Coast Line has placed 1100 
tons with the McClintic-Marshall Construction Company. 
Other local work in sight includes a steel bridge from Woods 
Run to McKees Rocks, Pa., across the Ohio River. A fair 
amount of work is being placed, but it is said it is being 
taken in some cases at cost, or below, for the fabricating. 


We quote beams and channels up to 15-in. at 1.40c., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Plates.—The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad has at 
last bought 1000 steel coke cars, 80,000 lb. capacity, from 
the American Car & Foundry Company and 1000 composite 
gondola cars, 100,000 Ib. capacity, from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. The Texas Company has placed 200 tank cars 
with the American Car & Foundry Company, and the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroad 14 baggage and mail 
cars with the Pressed Steel Car Company. The Youngs- 
town Car Mfg. Company has received an order for 5O 25- 
ton steel cars for the United Fruit Company of Costa Rica. 
The general demand for plates is dull, and none of the larger 
mills is operating to more than 50 or 60 per cent. of capac- 
ity. We quote \-in. and heavier plates in the wide sizes 
at 1.40c., but on the narrower sizes it is stated that a few 
mills are slightly shading this price. 


Sheets.—A fairly well attended meeting of the sheet 
mills was held in Pittsburgh last week, at which present 
conditions in the sheet trade were thoroughly discussed. 
Reports showed that in certain sections some mills were 
shading prices, but it was pointed out that to lower prices 
under present conditions would not stimulate the demand, 
but would simply make worse the existing unsatisfactory 
conditions. Present prices were reaffirmed, all mills repre- 
sented agreeing to maintain the regular schedule. Prices in 
effect on black, galvanized and roofing sheets are printed on 
a previous page. The Hyde Park plant of the American 
Sheet &, Tin Plate Company, containing six hot mills, was 
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started last week, the output of sheets being shipped to 
Vandergrift, Pa., for galvanizing. 


Tin Plate.—The new demand is very dull, and there 
has been a distinct slowing up in specifications. This is 
hardly understood by the tin plate mills, as usually at this 
season specifications are very active. The American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company is operating some of its larger mills 
only four days a week, while a number of independents are 
running at a lighter capacity, owing to the falling off in 
new demand and specifications. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company will add 10 new tinning stacks to its tin 
plate mill at Ellwood, Ind. We quote 100-lb. cokes for de- 
livery through the third quarter at $3.70 per base box, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Bars.—Both iron and steel bars are quiet, -few orders 
coming in from the car building interests, while the wagon 
and implement makers are only having a fair amount of 
new business, and are not specifying freely against their 
contracts. Prices on both iron and steel bars are weaker, 
but as yet there has been no distinct decline. We quote 
steel bars at 1.40c. and common iron bars at 1.35c., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Shafting.—There is a fair run of new orders, mostly 
for small lots, but specifications against contracts are not 
coming in well. Discounts on cold rolled shafting remain 
at 57 per cent. off in carloads and 52 per cent. in less than 
carloads, delivered in base territory, but in exceptional cases 
these discounts are shaded, 


Spelter.—The market is weaker, and we quote prime 
grades nominally at 5.30c., East St. Louis, equal to 5.42Mc., 
Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—Specifications against contracts are 
coming in at only fairly satisfactory rate, while the new 
demand is light and only for small lots. There is no dis- 
position on the part of the consumers to carry heavy stocks. 
We quote steel hoops at 1.45c. and bands at 1.40c., extras on 
the latter being charged as per the present steel bar cards. 

Merchant Steel.—New orders and specifications show a 
heavy falling off, as compared with the first half of March, 
and shipments by the mills this month will no doubt be much 
lighter than last month. The new demand is from hand to 
mouth. We quote the higher grades of merchant steels, 
f.0.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: Iron finished tire, %4 x 1% in. 
and heavier, 1.40c., base; under these sizes, 1.55c.; plan- 
ished tire, 1.60c.; channel tire, 1.80c., base; toe calk, 1.90c.; 
fiat sleigh shoe, 1.55c.; concave or convex, 1.75c.; cutter 
shoes, tapered or bent, 2.25c.; spring steel 2c.; machinery 
steel, smooth finish, 1.90c. ; 

Rivets.—The market on both structural and boiler rivets 
is practically open. In a general way structural rivets are 
now quoted at 1.85c. to 1.90c. and boiler rivets about 1.90c., 
but on some recent orders these prices were very materially 
shaded. 


Wire Products.— There has been a decided slowing up 
in the new demand, and specifications so far this month have 
been much below those received in the first half of March. 
The mills, however, have a good deal of business on their 
books for delivery over the next month or two. It appears 
that a very limited amount of new business in wire nails 
and wire has been placed with the mills since the last ad- 
vance in prices was made. We quote galvanized barb wire 
at $2.10; painted, $1.80; annealed fence wire, $1.60; gal- 
vanized, $1.90; wire nails, $1.80, and cut nails, $1.70, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, full freight to destination added. 

Spikes.—Specifications against contracts and new orders 
so far this month are much below those of the last half 
of March, but this is explained by the fact that an advance 
of 5c. per keg went into effect April 1. New inquiries are 
light and are only for small lots to cover actual needs. The 
base price of railroad spikes is $1.60. 

Merchant Pipe.—No large oil or gas lines are actively 
in the market, and the general demand for merchant pipe 
is only fairly active. However, it can be said that present 
conditions in the: pipe trade are more satisfactory than are 
most other finished lines. It is stated that regular discounts 
on both iron and steel pipe are being absolutely maintained. 

Boiler Tubes.—Most consumers of boiler tubes are cov- 
ered by contracts up to July 1 or longer, against which speci- 
fications are coming in at a fairly satisfactory rate. The 
new demand is light and only for small lots. A new list of 
discounts and also a new classification of sizes were re- 
centiy put into effect, and are printed on a previous page. 


Coke.—Most consumers of blast furnace coke are cov- 
ered by sliding scale contracts, but several furnaces that are 
not covered with a regular supply are buying from month 
to month. A sale of about 10,000 tons of standard blast’ fur- 
nace coke for May delivery is reported at $1.65 per net ton 
at oven. The output of coke in the Upper and Lower Con- 
nellsville regions last week was 362,769 net tons, a decrease 
over the previous week of 6000 tons. We quote standard 
makes of 72-hour foundry coke at about $2 for prompt ship- 
ment and $2.25 to $2.40 per net ton, at oven, for delivery 


over the remainder of the year. We quote standard makes 
of furnace coke for prompt shipment at $1.60 to $1.65, and 
for delivery over the next six months from $1.80 to $2 per 
net ton, at oven, 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—A heavy tonnage of iron and 
steel scrap was sold by the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroads last week, most of it going directly to con- 
sumers. The prices obtained were much lower than on previ- 
ous lists. In addition to the embargo on scrap routed for 
Monessen, Pa., there is also an embargo at Follansbee, W. 
Va., and this is helping to force down prices, especially on 
heavy melting scrap. There is absolutely no new buying, 
most consumers having all the scrap they will use in the 
next month or two. Heavy steel scrap is now being offered 
at a lower price than was in effect prior to the upward move- 
ment which took place early in February. Dealers quote as 
follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, or elsewhere as 
noted : 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenvil'e, Fol- 
lansbee, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 
EY NO oho chest eV nae ba Oa 

et Es: on nce. 4 scien sistant Sele 

ee, MM. . 5 = as 6 02.644 meee 

Bundled sheet scrap, at point of ship- 
PE ciseCeb debe wa de baseberere 

Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 





Ohio, and Cumberland, Md................ 14.50 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock........ 12.50 to 12.75 
ED JONNs o-6 te oie e's Was Hee 0 64 bie oles 10.50 to 10.75 
Low phosphorus melting stock........ 16.75 to 17.00 
Rs 5s olka ive a 014) ages 65.04 24.25 to 24.50 
ee WE EET UG chips eh esses euneyes 18.50 to 18.75 
ES, ON kona s 3's ai <a wae eee pease 23.00 
ee ee rs er 12.50 to 12.75 
BeOS MOTOR, «oan nos 6000 wees 9.00 to 9.25 
ES wns ae 0 ocbibe 0 wee aA 13.50 to 13.75 
ee AE SPR TRB. kc cccsncaesss 15.50 to 15.75 
mee SS i ae 8.75 to 9.00 
*Machine shop turnings.............. 9.25to 9.50 
es aie ln wile ks ao oe aes 16.00 to 16.25 
eR a er ee 14.25 to 14.50 
Heavy steel axle turmingS.......cccccccccsere 10.25 
DP diltagitiihs tetadecatcekes 10.50 to 10.75 


* These prices are f.o.b. cars at consumers’ mill in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 





. 
Chicago 

FisHer Buriipine, April 19, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 

Business conditions in almost every branch of commer- 
cial activity are at direct variance with the basic conditions 
that should dominate. Never in the history of North 
America have crop prospects been brighter. The splendid 
probabilities in agricultural districts were still further im- 
proved this week by generous rainfall in practically every 
agricultural section of the United States. Wire and cast 
iron pipe activity reflects this good condition in the country, 
yet practically every other item of this market report is, to 
say the least, quiet. It seems to be a battle between natural 
and man-made forces. 

Pig Iron.—Conditions in the pig iron market are still 
inactive, though the week under review has brought out a 
few inquiries which seem to be more than feelers. A Chi- 
cago investor is reported to be in the market for between 
1000 and 2000 tons of No. 2 analysis, with every prospect 
of purchasing what he believes to be a good investment. A 
prominent manufacturer of pipe fittings and plumbers’ sup- 
plies is inquiring for 1500 tons, 1000 tons of which is No. 2 
analysis and 500 tons high silicon. An Illinois manufacturer 
of agricultural implements is reported to be in the market 
for 800 tons, half of which is No. 2 soft and half No. 3 
foundry. Somé sales have been made, though none of very 
large tonnage has been closed. The aggregate total is, how- 
ever, much better than reported in the preceding two weeks. 
Business is still very slack among jobbing foundries. An 
opinion seems to prevail among buyers that prices are low 
enough, but the disposition to await developments is holding 
back considerable business that would probably be placed 
under normal conditions. Southern iron is still quoted at 
$11, Birmingham, for early delivery, and this price has been 
extended to deliveries running through the entire last half. 
The following quotations are for Chicago delivery, with the 
exception of Northern irons, which are now quoted f.o.b. 
furnace, the minimum quotations being for April, May and 
June shipment and the maximum for third quarter delivery : 


Lake Superior charcoal............5. $17.50 to $18.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3......... 14.75 to 15.25 
Northern Scotch, No. 1. .....-sccceee 16.00 to 16.50 
ES eR SPP ear a 15.85 to 16.35 
CC MT. eset tn ceccalau’ 15.35 to 15.85 
EE ON SD ee err ee 15.10 to 15.60 
PONT ND, PUD E,, 5. vw cis cs cesses 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............. 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft............. 15.35 to 15.85 
oo See Cree re 14.60 to 15.10 
I SI ans a6, aw oc bles eRe 6 14.60 to 15.10 
Malleable Bessemer............+.e0. - 15.00 to 15.50 
EL “SURUNIOUNNE. 0k. cc ce secesece 17.40 to 17.90 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6%.. 17.90to 18.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8%.. 18.90 to 19.40 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 10%. 19.90 to 20.40 
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(By Mail.) 

Billets.— No sales of note have been made. The leading 
interest continues to maintain its established price of $30.60, 
base, Chicago, on open hearth forging billets, and $25.60, 
base, Chicago, on rerolling billets. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—A fair tonnage of rails 
has come into this market in the past seven days, although 
mills are running far from full, and even if the inquiries 
now afloat should all materialize at one time they could 
probably be taken care of without any great delay. The 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas has placed its rail order, and 
6000 tons were given to the leading interest. It is under- 
stood that the balance of this order, which amounted to 
about 8000 tons, was placed in the East and will be shipped 
by water to Texas points. The Burlington is in the mar- 
ket for considerable tonnage of standard sections, and the 
Pere Marquette will probably place its order for between 
3000 and 4000 tons of standard sections in the near future. 
Light rails and track supplies continue active. We quote 
standard railroad spikes at 1.65c. to 1.75c., base; track 
bolts with square nuts, 2.15c. to 2.25c., base, all in carload 
lots, Chicago. Standard section Bessemer rails, 1.28c.; open 
hearth, 1.34c. Light rails, 40 to 45 Ib., 1.16c. to 1.20%c.; 
38C to 35 Ib., 1.19%e. to 1.24c.; 16, 20 ‘and { 25 Ib., 1.2014c. 
to 1.25¢.; 12-lb., 1.25¢. to 1.380M%e., Chicago. 

Structural Material.—Business has been decidedly 
quiet and there is a scramble every time a new letting ap- 
pears in this market. The most important deal closed this 
week is the Otis Building in Chicago, which was let to the 
American Bridge Company. This structure will consume 
approximately 8000 tons of steel. The general contract for 
the new plant of the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany was awarded to the Lackawanna Bridge Company and 
the construction of the buildings will be begun at once. 
There is no life or snap to business, and it is rumored 
stronger than ever that price concessions are the rule of the 
day. Western railroads are doing practically no buying, and 
their bridge work seems to be at a standstill. We quote 
plain material from mill 1.58c. to 1.63c., Chicago; from 
store, 1.80c. to 1.90¢., Chicago. 

Plates.—Many rumors of price cutting on plates are 
afloat, but it is felt that concessions will do little toward 
brightening the market, and the principal producers are firm- 
ly maintaining prices. We quote mill prices 1.58c. to 1.63c. ; 
store prices, 1.80c. to 1.90c., Chicago. 

Sheets.—With but a small amount of business in sight, 
mills continue to run at about two-thirds capacity. Prices 
are being maintained by the power of producers rather than 
by strength of demand, and continue for Chicago as fol- 
lows: Carload lots, from mill: No. 28 black sheets, 2.38c.; 
No. 28 galvanized, 3.38c.; No. 10 blue annealed, 1.83c. 
age from store, Chicago, are: No. 10, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 

No. 12, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; No. 28 black, 2.75c. to 2.85c. ; No. 
28 galvanized, 3.65c. to 3.75ce. 


Bars.—Both bar iron and steel are inactive. Agri-— 


cultural purchases seem to have been pretty well made and 
railroads are furnishing but a small portion of the usual 
business that emanates from this source. Mills are running 
a little better than half capacity and the general market is 
weak. Prices are as follows: Soft steel bars, 1.58¢.; bar 
iron, 1.25c. to 1.30c.; hard steel bar rolled from old rails, 
1.30c. to 1.35¢., all Chicago; from store, soft steel bars, 
1.80c. to 1.90c., Chicago. 

Wire Products.—The real rush of the spring trade in 
wire products is about over. As the warm weather ad- 
vances northward, various sections of the country have 
taken up spring fencing, and smaller communities have 
resumed building activities that usually lie dormant in such 
places during the winter months. At the present time the 
very northernmost row of States are coming into the market, 
and Northwestern jobbers who have been somewhat behind 
those of the South are beginning to note improved trade in 
all kinds of wire products. Mills are still very active, and 
will be for some weeks, but it is now evident that the rush 
of spring business will be cared for without delays in ship- 
ments. Jobbers’ carload prices, which are quoted to manu- 
facturing buyers, are as follows: Plain wire No. 9 and 
coarser, base, 1.78c.; wire nails, 1.98c.; painted barb wire, 
1.98¢e.; galvanized, 2.28c.; polished staples, 1.98c.; galvan- 
ized,. 2.28¢., all Chicago. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Business has not been quite as active 
as for several weeks. There has been very little railroad 
buying, and no large municipal letting. Numerous small 
deals have been closed, however, the most important among 
these being 700 tons of water pipe to Grand View Height, 
Ohio, which went to the leading interest. Firmback, Ohio, 
has also placed its order for 400 tons of water pipe with the 
same company and will begin installing its water system 
at once. There has been little buying among the gas com- 
panies, though this is to be expected, as the season for large 
lettings of this nature is pretty well past. Prices remain 


. firm, per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4-in., $25.50; 6 to 


12 in., $24.50; 16-in. and up, $24, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 


Old Material.—Extreme quietness prevails in the scrap 
market. Mills have accumulated stock sufficient to supply 
anticipated wants for some little time and are being offered 
everything they need. Prices have continued to fall off here 
and there, though scarcely enough trading is being done to 
well establish values. Consumers are apparently not in- 
clined to hammer prices down and when in need are buying 
at market quotations. An occasional sale gives evidence 
that the market still retains vitality, and between long 
pauses. purchases of fair size have held out some little hope 
for the future. The Milwaukee Railroad sold its offering 
of 500 tons of car wheels at $13.25. The enormous accumu- 
lation of the Santa Fe evidently failed to bring forth satis- 
factory offers, and we may expect to hear from this list 
again. Prices are for delivery to buyers’ works, all freight 
and transfer charges paid, and are as follows, per gross 
ton: 


Gis) om PAMG sis 6c KEV Eo cae ANT $14.50 to $15.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 13.25 to 13.75 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 12.75 to 13.25 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

ject to inspection Bias etiiecddaa we 23.00 to 24.00 
GER C00 6 0.0.5.0-0.9:0 00s ceed tines 13.25 to 13.75 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 11.50 to 12.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 11.75 to 12.25 
GTN WINE iE i orice Uiic de dvenicnes 11.00 to 11.50 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

Iron angles and splice bars........... $12.50 to $13.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... ...+. 14,00to 14.50 
Bees) GHSIN- DATE. < ina bs ve Ghd oe onde 11.00 to 11.50 
UE > SG Io oa: os win aa ae @ nigein en oh 19.00 to 19.50 
eee OG Gees sb kok naman se ees Con 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 11.50 to 12.00 
No, 2 railroad wrought....... +“ inate 10.50 to 11.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers.......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel Mle SUI 8.56 0 es tc ids ives 7.75 to 8.25 
Machine shop turnings............... 6.50 to 7.00 
CAGE BING WATER WORM c cc ccccceeaseus 5.25 to 5.75 
WO FU bd aos 6 ves cde Cane wd 9.25.to 9. 7 
Re ee te eee 7.25to 7.7 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 8.25to 8.7 
Boiler punchi MS SS acs 0 3 cue oe ae eee 12.00 to 12. 50 
We. A cnet Seemee ie twee Ses 11.50 to 12.90 
Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 9.50 to 10.00 
PEI OU, SIE sé caine spk cess bats 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural malleable..............-- 9.75 to 10.25 
Pieee. Oe BR ss becid ves ewees Coban 8.25 to 8.75 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 18, 1911. 


Outside of negotiations pending for low grades, the piz 
iron market is practically at a standstill. In finished prod- 
ucts the demand is quieter, although considerable small fab- 
ricated work in both buildings and bridges is being figured 
on, but prices are ragged, competition being keen. No im- 
provement in the demand for billets or sheets is reported. 
Refined iron bars are dull and prices have slightly receded. 
Old materials are easier. 

Iron Ore.—Consumers are showing little interest in the 
market, and a suspension of any important business in for- 
eign ores is expected until something more definite regarding 
lake ore prices is learned. Importations at this port during 
the week ending April 15 included 6515 tons of Spanish 
and 5300 tens of Cuban ore, valued in the aggregate at 
$27,149. Importations of Cuban ore at Baltimore in March 
totaled 63,300 tons. The first of the season’s shipmenis 
of Wabana (Newfoundland) iron ore by the Nova Scotia 
Steel & Coal Company, Ltd., to Philadelphia will arrive next 
week. The new steamship Tellus, carrying 12,000 tons, will 
transport the initial cargo, consigned to several eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been practically bare of any 
important development. The lack of new business is not 
causing producers in this district any particular anxiety, as 
they are shipping freely against orders already in hand, and, 
on the average, deliveries have been in excess of the current 
make. The majority of the producers report decreasing 
stocks. Consumption is believed to be on a somewhat better 
basis, evidenced by the increasing volume of instructions for 
urgent deliveries. Last week was one of the dullest that the 
trade has experienced for a long time. Buyers and sellers 
are still inclined to await developments before entering on 
any important negotiations on which the delivery covers 
the third quarter and last half of the year. Some moderate 
sales of foundry grades, on which delivery extends into the 
third quarter, are reported at prices now prevailing for 
second quarter delivery. The most important negotiations 
under way at this time are in low grade irons. The cast 
iron pipe interests are still considering purchases, but there 
is a considerable difference of opinion regarding prices. With 
Northern low grade for second quarter delivery scarce, sell- 
ers do not show any disposition to meet buyers’ views. The 
bulk of the actual business transacted in this market recently 
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has been in the higher foundry grades, pretty generally 
confined to small prompt lots, for which the recent range of 
prices, $15.50 to $16, delivered in this vicinity, still pre- 
vails. For third quarter shipment sellers still refuse to make 
open quotations, although they do not seem so firmly dis- 
posed to anticipate 2. higher range than the present top of 
the market. On the other hand, consumers, while not ex- 
pecting any lower quotations, are in a number of cases will- 
ing to take their chances if they cannot now purchase for 
third quarter at the present market. There has been no 
pronounced buying of Virginia foundry grades, and sellers 
are holding firmly at $13, furnace, for No. 2 X and No. 2 
plain grades, for shipment over the remainder of the second 
quarter, beyond which they are not yet willing to sell. 
Forge iron has been quiet. There is practically an entire 
absence of demand for steel making grades. Eastern con- 
sumers of basic iron show no interest in the market, while 
the movement in low phosphorus is along very narrow lines. 
The following range of prices represents the market for 
standard brands, delivered in buyers’ yards, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and nearby points, in the second quarter: 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X foundry.$15.50 to $16.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No, 2 plain.... 15.25to 15.50 
Varma; 0. S AK FOUN 22. ccccscce 15.80 to 16.00 
SS a er ee 15.80 to 16.00 
Gr@y f0TZC... 1... e eee ee rece ecenece 14.75 to 15.25 
SE Cnn ihe er abs cee as 4% ch ube Ses 15.25 to 15.50 
Standard low phosphorus............ 21.50 to 22.00 


Ferromanganese.—An inquiry from an Eastern mill 
for 500 tons for July-December delivery is in the market. 
There is still some uncertainty regarding prices, and while 
$37, Baltimore, has been named for small lots, it is believed 
that that figure could be shaded 50c. a ton. Several sellers 
have, however, withdrawn from the market at the present 
price level. 


Billets.—Week after werk mills have reported business 
as of a hand-to-mouth character, and consumers appear to 
be satisfied to continue to buy in small lots for prompt 
delivery. Prices remain. unchanged, $25.40 being named for 
rolling billets, and $30.40 for ordinary forging billets, de- 
livered in buyers’ yards in this vicinity. 


Plates.— Mills report about the average number of 
orders, including considerable business in locomotive and 
boiler plates, but they are of rather small size, and the ag- 
gregate volume coming in is still below that of several weeks 
ago. There is a fair amount of new business in sight, par- 
ticularly for boat steel, and with mills operating at 70 to 75 
per cent. of capacity the situation is not as bad as it might 
be. The demand for plates for fabricated structural work 
continues rather good; in fact, business is said to be pretty 
generally distributed. Notwithstanding reports that conces- 
sions had been made in the West, prices of plates are firmly 
maintained in this district at 1.55c., minimum, delivered. 


Structural Material.—Continued reports of low prices 
for fabricated work are current, and in some instances ab- 
surdly low figures have been said to have been named, but 
lacking confirmation. Nevertheless, at the prevailing prices 
of plain material a loss is evidently being taken on a con- 
siderable portion of the smaller jobs, on which there has 
been any marked competition. Under such conditions nego- 
tiations close slowly, and while fabricators are figuring on 
considerable work, the amount placed is small. There has 
been a moderate demand for miscellaneous plain material, 
for which prices are firmly maintained, at 1.55c., minimum, 
delivered in this territory. 

Sheets.—In a number of instances Eastern makers’ 
mills are again operating at full capacity, the general run of 
orders being somewhat heavier, but there is still an absence 
of forward business and makers are unable, as a rule, to 
figure more than a week ahead. Eastern mill quotations for 
prompt deliveries are unchanged and named as follows: 
Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.70c.: No. 27, 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.90c. 

Coke.—While a few small contracts for the best grades 
of foundry coke bave been made at the top of the market, 
$2.40, at oven, sales of what is reported as good coke have 
been made for prompt shipment at $2, at oven. There is 
little demand for forward furnace coke, the bulk of the move- 
ment being for near future delivery, on which quotations 
range from $1.55 to $1.65, at oven. The following range of 
prices, per net ton, is named for deliveries in buyers’ yards 
in this district : 


Connellsville furmace coke...........+.-- $3.70 to $4.05 
DOUMEY COMO. crn cies poccecccaceccceecoe 4.15 to 4.55 
Mountain furnace coke........+...-+085 3.30 to 3.65 
Poamdry COKC.... cc cccvcccccccsescces 8.75 to 4.15 


Bars.—The demand for refined iron bars has been lighter 
and mills show a greater anxiety for orders, as a result of 
which prices have sagged slightly. For the ordinary run of 
business 1.3714c. is still asked, but orders carrying desirable 
specifications have been taken at 1.35c., delivered in this dis- 
trict, and it is said that the latter figure has been shaded. 
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About 1.35¢c. to 1.424c., delivered, represents the range of 
the market for general business. Steel bars are moderately 
active at unchanged prices, 1.55c., delivered. 

Old Material.—Continued dullness, with weakening 
prices, represents the situation. Buyers show little interest 
in the market, and, while they take on occasional small lots, 
the business is usually done at a price concession. Choice 
No. 1 heavy melting steel to pass rigid inspection has been 
sold at $13.75, delivered, several 1000-ton lots being re- 
ported, but under the ordinary classification this grade of 
material can be had at $13.25, delivered. Rolling mill grades 
are quiet. In the majority of articles on the list hardly 
evough business has been done to establish quotations. The 
following range of prices, however, while to some extent 
nominal, about represents the market for deliveries in buy- 
ers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points, carry- 
ing a freight rate from Philadelphia ranging from 35c. to 
$1.35 per gross ton: 


No, 1 heavy melting steel scrap.......$13.25 to $13.75 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 14.50 to 15.00 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel 

DD. CtRebneScorecacés vs seneeconees 17.75 to 18.25 
Se EE nok 6a Kw Soe ne 6's 4. car's ah 20.00 to 20.50 
SPER NIL, a. G\ a'd-A x @)d: ay o'w we Sata w lt 25.00 to 26.00* 
I i ci a i gata Ne an 17.50 to 18.00* 
Rn ON oo a a 13.25 to 13.75 
iO. 2 FRU WEOMMRE. ko. cs cecceace 16.00 to 16.50 
es NOM MNG, ... . s aw.e sic c'eue bemieie 13.50 to 14.00 
re ee 11.75 to 12.25 
ST EE ON kan aes ve, a wh Ww are oo 7.50to 8.00% 
EE ES ac ws cbs ake hoede € 8.75 to 9.25 
CRIMI 6S aces Wchimo. o's <0:6:40 ohana’ 8.25 to 8.75 
ET ss hag Gis wo Cox eae de 13.75 to 14.25 
MEEPON MIRISONIED...o.. 00cm isetsesviess 12.00 to 12.50 
PEER GGS oa patce is ceive eae des 11.50 to 12.00 
ND isa oases OR PEEKS Eke Dae 0 10.50 to 11.00 
* Nominal, 

—_——_—_—<-o-@ 
. . 7 
Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 19, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—A local pipe foundry has ordered 1000 tons 
of Southern No. 3 foundry for practically prompt shipment. 
A southern Ohio steel company took 5000 tons of Northern 
basic for shipment running through the last half. A local 
melter bought 1000 tons of Northern No. 2 foundry for April 
and May. All the foregoing contracts are understood to 
have been taken at prices nearly corresponding to those 
quoted for prompt shipment. Other sales include 200 tons 
of Southern No. 2 foundry at $11, Birmingham, and the 
same tonnage of Southern No. 1 soft at $11.50, both for 
prompt shipment, to Indiana and Illinois territory, re- 
spectively. Carload orders show a marked decrease, and in- 
quiries have dwindled to a very small number, with nothing 
in sight to indicate a change in the near future. It is stated 
that a central Western consumef, who was willing to take 
on a considerable tonnage of basic for future delivery, has 


* now decided to await developments in the business situation. 


However, there seems to be a general undercurrent of op- 
timism among both producers and consumers, which has 
doubtless tended to support spot shipment prices, and if 
there has been any cutting in the quotations of $11, 
Birmingham, for Southern, and $14, Ironton, for Northern 
No. 2 foundry, it is confined to a few limited lots, where 
special conditions prevailed, but contracts for the entire 
year can be made at present prompt delivery prices. For 
April-May movement 100 tons of Southern gray forge 
changed hands at $10, at furnace. Malleable is dull and un- 
changed, at $14 to $14.25, Ironton. Based on freight rates 
of $3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton, we 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows, for first quarter: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry. ......csccecscccoss $14.75 
BOMtNern COND, THO. B TOWNER. cn ccccccccccsces 14.25 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry............cesee>s 13.75 
omer GOs, INO, 4 TOMNELY. ...cccccecececscs 13.50 
eg OO ee eee 14.75 
rh On 2 UNE, ws 6s bn 645.0002 bead 14.25 
Coss c's ab ek @ 0 eo kk a ae Oe 13.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon...........cceee 17.70 
Pe Se ee ee ee 15.70 
ime: umerier CORP, NO; 2B. cisicdcccscowedservece 15.20 
i re re ee De  . swcs pane anes aes e 14.70 
Standard Southern car wheel................. 25.25 
Or a ere eee 19.50 


(By Mail.) ° 


Coke.—Practically all foundry coke consumers whose 
contracts expired April 1 have filled their requirements, and 
it will be at least 30 days before any new business is looked 
for from this source. There is also a falling off in the 
number of carload orders to fill immediate wants. Prices 
of foundry coke, however, remain the same, and $2 per net 
ton, at oven, is quoted for prompt shipment and $2.25 to 
$2.40 for future delivery. One Wise County interest is ask- 
ing the same price for prompt shipment, as it is willing to 
take on time contracts at, namely, $2.25. Furnace coke, 
especially in the Connellsville field, is not quite so strong, 
and standard grades are obtainable for spot shipment at 
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$1.50 to $1.55 per net ton at oven, and from $1.65 to $1.70 
on contracts. Wise County and Pocahontas furnace coke 
commands a few cents premium over the quotations given. 

Finished Material.—Reports as to any concessions in 
prices cannot be confirmed here, although iron bars are re- 
ported as not being so firm. Structural material continues 
to move from warehouse stocks in small quantities, but there 
is some large local business in sight. Hoops and bands are 
not being contracted forfreely. Railroad track material is mov- 
ing a little better. We continue the mill quotation of 1.40c. 
and the average warehouse price of 1.90c., covering structural 
material, steel bars, plates, &c. 

Old Material.—Dealers do not look for any early im- 
provement in the market, and are very indifferent about 
making offers even on small lots of scrap. A number of 
them have about as much stock as they care to carry under 
present market conditions. No large lots of railroad scrap 
are being offered, and buying both on the part of the dealer 
and consumer is confined to small tonnages. Prices for de- 
livery in buyers’ yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati, are 
as follows: 


No. 1 railroad wrought, net ton.......$11.50 to $12.00 


6 ey RR a 4.50to 5.00 
Bceel CUrmimes, Met TOM, .o4cccccecvsse 5.75 to 6.25 
IO. 2 CRBC OCPAD, NOC TORS 5. ce ccosses 10.00 to 10.50 
ts GEE. GEE: SOR. Ses o's ks ad avn 7.50to 8.00 
3 WOM OO, BOP CORs 6v.6 v0 ose wkd ca 16.50 to 17.00 


Bundled sheet scrap, gross tomn........ 7.50 to 8.50 


COeG TGS Wesee MOU TON: cc we ccceresns 14.00 to 15.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb, and up, gross ton. 21.00 to 22.00 
Old car wheels, gross tom... ..ccrecece 11.50 to 12,50 
Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 10.00 to 10.50 
—————.-e——__—_ 
Cleveland . 


CLEVELAND, Onto, April 18, 1911. 

Iron Ore.—Prices for 1911 have not yet been named, but 
it is very probable that this question will be disposed of be- 
fore the end of the present week. Indications are growing 
stronger every day that a reduction of 50c. a ton will be 
made on all standard ores. A meeting of the leading ore 
interests was held April 12, at which the situation was dis- 
cussed, but definite action was deferred until another meet- 
ing. Two ore sellers that act independently of the others 
are making reservations, but are declining to name prices 
until the leading ore firms take action on the matter. Some 
tonnage of off grade ore has been sold at about last season’s 
prices, but prices on these ores were quite low during 1910. 
The ore shipping season opened this week. The first cargo 
shipped from Escanaba is expected to arrive at a lower lake 
port late in the week. The Pittsburgh Steamship Company 
has notified its masters to have their boats ready to start 
by April 24. Some will be started this week and all will 
probably be in commission by May 1. We quote prices as 
follows: Old Range Bessemer, $5; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.75; 
Old Range non-Bessemer, $4.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $4. 

Pig Iron.—The market shows little activity. Some 
foundry iron in small lots is being sold, but no inquiries of 
any size are coming out. Inquiries for 6000 tons of basic 
iron are pending. One is from southern Ohio for 3000 tons 
for the second quarter and the other is from Chicago for a 
similar tonnage for the third quarter. There is an inquiry 
from Sharon, Pa., for 500 tons of gray forge for the second 
quarter. Southern iron is held at $11, Birmingham, for 
No. 2 for the second quarter, but it is believed that this 
price might be shaded on a round lot for spot shipment. 
Prices on Northern foundry iron are steady at $14.25 to 
$14.50, Cleveland, and Valley furnaces for No. 2 for the 
last half, and $13.75 to $14 for the second quarter. For 
prompt shipment and the second quarter we quote, delivered, 
Cleveland, as follows: 


BesSeMer ..scecesesccvece wane a en ew Sea e ee $15.90 
Northern foundry, Oh, An a6 cs a neeaw angi ca eer wa 14.50 
Marner CONN, Tt Roi se sabe weed cant eeeee 14.25 
Northern foundry, ee er ee rere ee ee 14.00 
GREY GORE 6. cc iccs erst vie ncets teh nese ane ee 13.50 
Soutlionn foundry, NG, Bie cacsscccins csvcnecsece 15.35 
Jackson Co. silvery, 8 per cent. silicon......... 18.00 


Coke.—The market is very dull. Foundries are buying 
only in carload lots and generally are allowing their stocks 
to run low. Orders are mostly for quick shipment. There 
is no inquiry for furnace grades. We quote standard Con- 
nellsville furnace coke at $1.60 to $1.65 per net ton, at oven, 
for spot shipment, and $1.75 to $2 for the last half. Con- 
nellsville 72-hour foundry coke is held at $2 for prompt 
shipment and $2.25 to $2.50 for the last half. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand shows a slight 
falling off in both new orders and specifications on contracts, 
Orders are nearly all for small lots. There is a fair de- 
mand for structural material, and local fabricators report 
an improvement in prospective work, for which bids have 
been asked. The Forest City Steel & Iron Company, Cleve- 
land, has taken the contract for 350 tons of structural steel 
for a new building to be erected by the National Carbon 


Company, Cleveland. The Toledo Bridge & Crane Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, has taken the contract for a new sugar plant 
to be erected by the Dyer Company, Cleveland, in Monte 
Vista, Colo. This will require 400 tons. Inquiries are out 
for the Commercial Building, Cleveland, that will take 400 
tons of steel, and for the Free Press Building in Detroit. 
The demand for steel bars and plates is not active. Prices 
on steel bars, plates and structural material are firm at 
1.40c., Pittsburgh. The demand for sheets continues only 
moderate. Slight price concessions are being made by some 
of the independent mills. The rivet market continues weak, 
prices as low as 1.70c., Pittsburgh, being reported on boiler 
rivets. With the low prices going, the usual differential of 
$2 a ton between boiler and structural rivets has prac 
tically disappeared. The demand for iron bars is very light. 
While the general quotation is 1.80c. to 1.35c., at mill, the 
lower quotation is not always being maintained. Jobbers 
are getting a fair volume of warehouse orders, but very little 
mill business. Railroad orders in this territory are very 
scarce, 

Old Material.—The market continues very dull and 
prices are weaker. Consumers are offering from 50c. to 75c. 
a ton less for nearly all grades than a week ago. Dealers 
are accepting the lower prices for scrap on cars, but for 
shipment from yards are generally holding to recent quota- 
tions, so that at present only small lots can be bought at the 
prices the mills are willing to pay. Local mills refuse to 
offer over $12 to $12.25 for heavy melting steel, and we 
quote this grade 50c. lower than a week ago. Dealers’ 
prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


i Oe ORs. .  e a hsb uaa eee $13.50 to $14.00 
Coe) SO PNG 6 cae seentadsasvad bans 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel car axles..... Suater verre ete eT 19.50 to 20.00 
Heavy melting steel.............4. «+-- 12.00to 12.50 
Ce Ce WN « sn a6e 860 4a Vale e da kan 12.50 to 13.00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over.. - 22.50to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable.......-.see+. - 11.50to 12.00 
ON, BORTINREEDs 60 ns cc cccetne sane 12.75 to 13.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap...........+. 8.00to 8.50 
The following prices are for net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
IFOM. COP. QEIEBI . oc ccnviccss eevitinenas $21.00 to ot 50 
ee DEN ts eet ae ko nelethe Been -» 650to 6.75 
Iron and steel turnings and driilings. . 7.25to 17.75 
Steel axle turnings........ sonwn bund 9.00 to 9.25 
ec DO. alerts thee aenee Ase We 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 rakivead Wroegnt. ..ccccccacsscs 13.00 to 13.25 
TO BREED Os Pectin t Waben obWK Ge tals 11.75 to 12.00 
Stove plate........ ehédeNouchowwe eds 10.75 to 11.00 
SURGIOG Tih SCPRD ad ccncccccczenes -. 11,.00to 11.50 





Buffalo 


Burra, N. Y., April 18, 1911. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues very dull, with light 
sales and limited inquiry, confined principally to last half 
requirements. While apathy is manifested by buyers, ap- 
parently little soliciting is being done by producers. The only 
sales reported run in small lots, and totalling but little over 
1500 tons, foundry grades. One inquiry of about 3000 tons 
is pending since last week, and not placed as yet. Prices are 
unchanged. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Buffalo, for second 
quarter delivery : 


WG 2 PO iis vo eid cade (adkaas $14.25 $14.75 
No. 2 X foundry bo eWewde oe x's seeeeeee 14.00to 14.50 
No. 2 COME. venice Ohio aeeist pe cseen - 13.75 to 14.00 
ft hl RR Se 13.50 to 13.75 
Gray DURES svc dis bbs 'c'e e's Sada wet oiad 13.25 to 13.50 
Malleable ........ Pep eee cu cun seen 14.00 to 14.50 
Bash. 0c SAW e oo s OEE be Re ee ae 14.25 to 15.00 
OE 60.5 340544 be Ae a ameeee one -- 16.75to 17.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A fair amount of trade in 
nearly al! lines is reported by most of the sales agencies. 
Wire products are somewhat livelier than a week ago, and 
plain structural material shows an increasing demand for 
small and moderate sized jobs, of which there are a good 
number in hand. The Canadian export trade continues 
good, one order of 2000 tons of bar material being noted. 
3ids went in last week on 600 tons of steel for the Me 
Curdy-Norvell department store, Rochester, and specifica- 
tions will soon be out for bids for about 500 tons for a 
large manufacturing building to be erected by the Hickey- 
Freeman Company, also at Rochester. The Wurtz & Son 
Iron Works has received the contract for the fabrication and 
erection of the steel] for the Lauber store and loft building, 
Broadway, Buffalo, and the Claremont apartment, Buffalo, 
each requiring about 100 tons, and the Lackawanna Bridge 
Company has taken the contract for the St. Mary’s Academy 
building, Syracuse, 150 tons. The contract for the steel for 
a public school in Rochester, 100 tons, went to F. L. Hughes 
of that city. 


Old Material.—Dul! and stagnant conditions continue, 
and no new buying is noted, consumers apparently being out 
of the market for the present, notwithstanding that deliveries 
on a majority of contracts have been completed. Prices con- 
tinue weak. The very small amount of business going is 
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entirely between dealers. We quote as follows, per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


envy weltine wheel. «.. 2... csesccs $12.00 to $12.50 
Low phogpheres Ps nbs gc tues 6 oe en 16.00 to 16.50 
No, 1 ratiroa@ wrought.............. 14.00 to 14.2? 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap.. 13.50 to 14.00 
EE a See 19.00 to 19.50 
Ss os 154 teuns sobbed s ke 22.50 to 23.50 
DS so on nk ane 6.0. b.0's 40.40 13.75 to 14.25 
Sy POD. . cca ccccceessecese 13.50 to 13.75 
IN a's ao ahhw ole «bd Wes «6 Se 0 0 10.50 to 10.75 
Locomotive grate bars............... 10.75 to 11.25 
RG ee ie ol Sn ncn oh ii dime G6 O18 6 9.00 to 9.25 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings... 6.50to 7.00 
OR a ee 6.00 to 6.25 





St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., April 17, 1911. 

A little better inquiry for pig iron developed the past 
week and specifications on contracts are reported to be com- 
ing in satisfactorily. Some large coke buyers are in the 
market for considerable tonnages. The demand for finished 
iron, steel and metals is moderate. Bank clearings continue 
heavy, and there is a good degree of activity in building 
operations. Crop prospects in general in the Mississippi 
Valley and the Southwest are excellent. 

Pig Iron.—Some of the leading brokers report a slight 
improvement in inquiry, but actual business has been no 
better; in fact, it is not probable that much over 1000 tons 
was sold in the aggregate last week, which is less than was 
mentioned in our last report. Nominally the market is un- 
changed and we quote for No, 2 Southern foundry, for ship- 
ment over the second quarter, $11; for the last half, $11 
to $11.50, Birmingham; for No. 2 Northern, shipment over 
the second quarter, $14; for the last half, $14.50, Ironton, 
Ohio. 

Coke.—While the inquiry for coke is not general, there 
are a few large buyers in the market. One office reports an 
inquiry from a local steel foundry for 1500 tons, part foun- 
dry and part furnace. Another seller has an inquiry for a 
large tonnage of by-product coke, and a third mentions an 
inquiry from an outside consumer for 5000 tons of foundry 
for shipment over 20 months. The only sales of importance 
were 20 carloads to various parties. A firmer tone is noted. 
We quote for selected Connellsville 72-hour foundry, for ship- 
ment over the remainder of the year, $2.25 per net ton, at 
oven; carload lots 25c. per ton higher. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railroad has closed a contract for 100 miles of stand- 
ard rails. No new inquiry is reported. The demand for 
light rails is moderate, coming principally from coal mining 
interests. The inquiry for structural material is better, For 
bars there is some demand from jobbers. ‘Track material 
continues in fair demand. 

Old Material.—There is no improvement in the demand 
from consumers and the market is exceedingly dull. No rail- 
road lists were offered the past week, While the market is 
nominally unchanged, concessions from prices quoted would 
have to be made to effect sales. We quote dealers’ prices, 
per gross ton, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


er oh MO. (hcib.s hb bsaw 04 0dss cece $13.50 to $14.00 
Old stee] rails, rerolling............. 12.25 to 12.75 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Reluying rails, standard sections, sub- 

i) PERO «0 6 0000s 0050020200 23.00 to 23.50 
LS os a & bs'g'a 0:4 &,.9%-0,0 0 0 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap........... 11.00 to 11.50 


Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 11.00to 11.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 


Se Wn UNO wos vcccecccsse ca eee $11.00 to $11.50 
Oe ee ease ee owen - 17.00to 17.50 
GG IN a wid vo's ks 6s 0 ty a even 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............... 11.00 to 11.50 
he Bea 10.00 to 10.50 
Railway springs........... cebbalewbes 9.50 to 10.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 16.00 to 16.50 
NR NS eee 9.00 to 9.50 
CeCe ss as cue kbs oan een 4.50to 5.00 
te CS ceUS wines bob beeoeeoss 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 8.00to 8.50 
es I. 5 6 ork 5 ke > a. 6b 0 0,628 10,00 to 10.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap...... 8.50 to 9.00 
EI PEE Sp Loca ccececnses's 8.50to 9.00 
Agricultural malleable...............-. 7.50to 8.00 
ee ree Pee ee 8.00 to 8.50 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap........ 7.50 to 8.00 
OS Ee a a 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings.............. - 650to 7.00 


Charles M. Day has been appointed to represent Hick- 
man, Williams & Co.’s St. Louis office in the West and 
Southwest. 

The Harry Benjamin Equipment Company, St. Louis, 
purchased at receiver’s sale the entire equipment and prop- 
erty of the Covington & Southwestern (electric) Railway. 

The Laclede Gas Light Company will erect an eight- 
story office building at the corner of Eleventh and Olive 
streets. The structure will have a frontage of 100 ft. on 


Olive and 107 ft, on Eleventh street. It is the intention of 
the company to occupy most of the building when completed. 





San Francisco 


SAN Francisco, Cat., Apri! 12, 1911. 

Notwithstanding a fair activity in some lines the situ- 
ation in general is by no means satisfactory. Sales of most 
finished products since the first of the year have been below 
normal, and the increase which usually occurs during the 
spring has been much smaller than was confidently expected. 
Many of the larger consuming interests have failed so far 
to place any important orders, while the small trade is oper- 
ating on a hand-to-mouth scale and there is a general re- 
luctance to carry any stock for future requirements. In a 
few lines, however, there is considerable activity. Some very 
fair orders are being placed for water works and gas systems, 
and extensive development work is being carried on by the 
leading railroads, which are planning for still greater im- 
provements in the future. Building is active in all coast 
cities, with indications of further improvement during the 
summer. 

Bars.—TLhe distributive trade in soft steel bars is drag- 
ging at about the same rate as last month. The small buyers 
through the country are taking only limited quantities and 
the larger consumers buy very little in excess of current 
needs. Stocks in local warehouses are fairly large and mer- 
chants are buying in a very limited way of domestic mills. 
Some foreign bars are being ordered to arrive, but this busi- 
ness also is of. comparatively small proportions. The prin- 
cipal demand is for reinforcing material, for which foreign 
bars are used to a large extent, An increasing business in 
this line is expected, as a number of large concrete buildings 
are being figured in San Francisco and other coast cities. 
There is less firmness as to prices than before, owing to pres- 
sure to sell on the part of local manufacturers of iron bars. 
Bars from store, San Francisco, are quoted at 2c. for steel 
and 1.90c. for iron. 

Structural Material.—Permits were issued last month 
for buildings at a valuation of $2,090,703, making the best 
month’s record since last July. The amount of class A con- 
struction, however, was very small, most of the work con- 
sisting of small brick and concrete structures, The total at 
Ios Angeles is higher than in San Francisco, while the 
record of Oakland, Cal., was better than for any previous 
month except April last year. The situation at Portland, 
Ore.. has been steadily improving since January, but build- 
ing is rather quiet at Seattle, Wash. No local contracts of 
special interest have been awarded recently, but a consi- 
erable number of small orders are being taken by local shops, 
and figures will be taken shortly on some new municipal 
jobs. Eastern fabricators are showing little interest in 
municipal work in San Francisco, owing to the preference 
given to local shops. Several large steel buildings are talked 
of, but with a few exceptions the outlook is rather uncertain. 
A good demand for small work, however, is practically as- 
sured. The Southern California Edison Company, Los An- 
geles, is in the market for a lot of transmission towers. Reid 
Pres., local architects, are drawing plans for a 10-story bank 
building for Los Angeles, The Y. M. C. A. at Seattle, Wash., 
is planning an eight-story building, and the Pacific Tel. & 
Tel. Company is planning a large structure at Spokane, 
Wash. I. Gevurtz & Son, Portland, Ore., are having plans 
drawn for a large class A building at Fifth and Alder streets. 
Beams and channels, 3 to 15 in., from store, San Francisco, 
are quoted at 2.65c. 

Rails.—Light rail business is coming out in good shape, 
though some merchants are getting less inquiry than usual 
at this season. The movement of standard sections on 
small orders is about normal and there are indications of an 
increasing tonnage. There is some buying for interurban 
and street railroads, but new developments in this line are 
slow to materialize. The transcontinental lines, however, 
are securing franchises and rights of way which are believed 
tc be the first steps in a plan for general development. The 
Sacramento Electric, Gas & Railway Company is planning 
te lay new rails on several streets this year. The Mt. 
Tamalpais Railway Company is preparing to extend its 
scenic road from West Point to Bolinas Bay. Gasoline 
motor cars are to be used on the new line. 

Sheets.—The general distributive business is very quiet, 
though a number of good contracts have recently been taken 
by local sheet metal works. Merchants are buying in a very 
small way. A considerable tonnage will be required for pipe 
work in various parts of the coast during the summer. , 

Plates.—There is very little movement in the jobbing 
trade, but the tonnage recently booked by mill representa- 
tives is better than for some time and a number of new inr- 
quiries are coming up. Several large penstock jobs are to be 
let shortly, one being for the new power and water project 
of Tacoma, Wash. The Sacramento Electric, Gas & Railway 
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Company will erect a new gas holder, and a contract has 
been let for a gas tank at Petaluma, Cal. A new gas plant 
project has been started at Turlock, Cal, The Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric Company has let a contract to the Llewellyn 
Iron Works for a 65,000-barrel oil tank. The Standard Oil 
Company has secured a large tract of land near Los An- 
geles for the supposed purpose of building a new refinery. 
The Tacoma Gas Company will erect two tanks, with a 
total capacity of 1,000,000 cu. ft., and an increase in capacity 
is planned by the Spokane Gas Company. 


Merchant Pipe.—Both merchants and mill representa- 
tives report business below normal. ‘There is apparently 
some activity among the consuming trades and some improve- 
ment should appear before long, but at present there is a 
general tendency to keep supplies as small as possible. The 
movement to the oil fields continues light, the only notable 
inquiries having failed to produce any business. The Na- 
tional Tube Company has taken the municipal order for 
tubular trolley poles for the Geary street railroad. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The tonnage since the first of the 
month has been moderate, but small orders are fairly numer- 
ous and conditions are favorable for an active summer. 
Notable extensions are to be made to the gas systems of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, as well as of several 
smaller towns. Many cities of the coast are making pre- 
liminary preparations for auxiliary systems for fire protec- 
tion, though no business in this connection can be expected 
for some time. The water situation in San Francisco and 
Alameda County is unsettled, and competing corporations 
are giving more attention to sources of supply than to their 
distributing systems, Prices at Pacific Coast terminal 
points are $34 per net ton for 6 to 12 in., $35 for 4-in. and 
$1 extra for gas pipe. 

Pig Iron.—The local foundry trade remains dull, though 
there is considerable activity around Los Angeles and at 
several north coast points. Prices stand about as before, 
No. 2 Southern foundry iron being nominally quoted at $21 
to $22, while importers ask $23 for ordinary foundry grades 
of English, Continental and Chinese iron. 

Old Material.—The demand for all classes of material 
is limited. The requirements of steel melting scrap on the 
coast have been smaller than was expected at the first of 
the year and the market is accordingly depressed, though a 
renewed demand is expected in the near future. Cast scrap 
receives little attention, but dealers have no large supplies 
on hand and the price is steadily maintained. Old rails and 
wrought serap are quiet. Prices are quoted as follows: Cast 
iron scrap, per net ton, $18; steel melting scrap, per gross 
ton, $11 to $12; wrought scrap, per net ton, $12 to $15; re- 
rolling rails, per net ton, $15. 


—_—__~~+e—____ 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 16, 1911. 

Pig Iron.—The trading in this market the past week 
was very light, and but little tonnage was added to order books 
by the sales made through Northern and Eastern offices. 
It is not believed, however, that the inactivity of the past 
weeks has yet been reflected in the movement from furnace 
yards. No mention has been made of requests that ship- 
ments against contracts now in force be withheld, and the 
condition now existing in the market is attributed to the un- 
certainty of prices rather than to the condition of the foun- 
dry trade. As far as can be ascertained, the attitude of 
the producing interests as to commitments for deliveries 
for the last quarter of this year has not changed, notwith- 
standing the lack of sales at the figures asked. ‘The basis 
of $11, Birmingham, is being freely quoted for third quar- 
ter shipments, with the exception of two concerns who re- 
fuse to accept any tonnage for shipment after July 1 at a 
lower price than $11.50 for No, 2 foundry, but such figures, 
though probably acceptable by certain concerns, are not yet 
quoted for the last quarter. For the small lots placed last 
week the $11 schedule was fully maintained, and no con- 
cessions from that basis are believed to be available except 
for high silicon iron, which can probably be had at a 
smaller premium over the No. 2 basis than had been asked. 
There has been no change in the asking prices for grades 
below No. 4 foundry, such grades being quoted at a differ- 
ential of 25c. per ton on a No. 2 foundry schedule. The 
production of charcoal iron has been temporarily reduced 
by the blowing out of one furnace for repairs. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—A contract for 5000 tons of water 
pipe for the city of Helena, Mont., is to be placed the com- 
ing week. An aggregate of some 1500 tons in comparatively 
small lots is also to be placed at an early date and the five 
miles mentioned in last report is still pending. With the 
placing of this tonnage it is believed that the plants now run- 
ning will be well supplied with orders, and that higher 
prices than those now asked will be realized, notwithstand- 


ing the unchanged prices of raw material. It is noted that 
the output in this district is still represented only by the 
operations of the United States and the American com- 
panies, with the dates for the resumption of operations at 
idle plants still undetermined. This fact alone has prob- 
ably had more effect on the asking prices than any other 
feature connected with the market. With the volume of 
business in sight very satisfactory, we quote this market 
firm at the following prices, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 
4 to 6 in., $23; 8 to 12 in., $22; over 12 in., average $21, 
with $1 per ton extra for gas pipe. 


Old Material.—Considerably more interest was mani- 
fested in this market the past week than for some weeks 
previous, and the sales that were made were of such a nature 
as to afford to some extent a test of dealers’ prices. The 
movement from the yards was confined largely to certain 
grades, but as the largest accumulations were affected it is 
believed that the market is considerably firmer as a result. 
We revise dealers’ selling quotations as follows, per gross 
ton, f.o.b. ears here: 


EE OE ee $14.50 to $15.00 
Coes, END GEO “COUR cc cccareccessncs 13.50 to 14.00 
Cy Oe BUN oo a 0006 ceN Ss ct ravecies 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......ccsecees 12.00 to 12.50 
No, 2 railroad wrought.......... sec. 10.50 to 11.00 
ING, 2 GOUMIEE WHOUEC ccccscccncccece 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 2 country wrought............... 7.50 to 8.00 
| Se PEPE CL ee eee Pee 10.50 to 11.00 
Ret A ia ate aan. ti endl of te Okie d, Hie A 9.50 to 10.00 
ES Ss 0 5. nap Cin 6 o.0 yie.0 © eee 9.00 to 9.50 
Staridard COP WeSC. icc cccceuce 10.50 to 11.00 


Light cast and stove plate............ 8.00to 8.50 


The Hammond-Byrd Company of this city, dealer in 
pig iron, coal, coke and cast iron pipe, has opened an office 
at Chicago, Ill.. with Chas. W. Badger, resident manager, 
which is temporarily located at 428 Ashland Block, and will 
after May 1 be located in the First National Bank Build- 
ing. This company has also opened an office at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., in charge of C. H. Stanyan as resident manager. 





- The German Iron Market 


BERLIN, April 6, 1911. 

The iron market situation still remains involved in con- 
siderable uncertainty, but the general tendency appears to 
have grown somewhat better, notwithstanding evidence that 
points apparently to the contrary conclusion. Thus the 
latest reports agree in saying that the bar market has lat- 
terly undergone a considerable improvement, so far as the 
amount of business done is concerned. For some time 
after the negotiations for the prolongation of the convention 
failed the market remained in a state of uncertainty re- 
garding the probable effect of this event upon prices, and the 
tendency with consumers and dealers was to wait to see 
whether they might not be able to get better terms later 
on. Prices did break, indeed, but not so severely, at least 
for the home market, as had been anticipated: and now buy- 
ers are appearing in the market in considerably greater 
numbers. 


Steel Bar Prices Lower 


After the failure to renew the bar convention the mills 
of the southwestern district made an agreement not to sell 
below 105 marks; and this appears also to be about the 
price of the mills of the Steel Works Union in the Rhenish- 
Westphalian district, but it is asserted that bars can be 
bought at some establishments, even for the home market, at 
as low as 100 marks. For export the price free on board 
at Antwerp was as low as 94 marks, and even 92 marks, till 
about the end of March, but it is doubtful whether such low 
prices are now conceded, inasmuch as the export drawback 
expired with the expiration of the convention at the first 
of this month. This cessation of the drawback is likely 
to relieve outside markets of the pressure of German ‘bars 
to some extent; it is supposed that this fact explains a 
firmer tendency in the Belgian bar market, with a slight 
increase in the export price. Belgian works have also just 
added 3 shillings to the price of beams for the English 
market. 

The latter specialty and other structural shapes appear 
at length to be finding a readier market at home, the build- 
ing season having at last opened up with considerable vigor. 
Specifications have been coming in much more briskly, and 
new ordering has been considerably more active since the 
Union adopted unchanged prices several weeks ago. <A 
Letter export demand for this and some other specialties is 
reported. The Union continues to get foreign business in 
rails. Plates, both heavy and thinner qualities, are reported 
to be doing better. In band iron prices have been disturbed 
by mills outside of the trade combination and have dropped 
to 135 marks; the mills also have only light home orders, 
and have, therefore, been competing sharply for foreign or- 
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ders. They have beaten down prices abroad and even then 
find it difficult to get orders. 


The Pig Iron Outlook 


The pig iron trade is quiet. Buyers are in some cases 
trying to get in orders for 1912 delivery, but the furnaces 
are rejecting these, as they are disposed to await the result 
of the negotiations for prolonging the Essen Syndicate. It 
has been conferring again with the Siegen furnaces with 
regard to joining, but no apparent result can as yet be re- 
ported. The East German Pig Iron Syndicate has just been 
prolonged to the end of 1914. It seems probable that an 
effort will be made to effect an advance of prices along 
with the renewal of the Essen Syndicate, which lapses at 
the end of June. Whether such a rise can be carried through 
seems doubtful. A motion was made at a meeting of the 
syndicate a fortnight ago to raise prices at once, but it 
was voted down. 

It seems probable that the production of pig iron will 
continue to expand. The Norddeutsche Hiitte, which has 
been building blast furnaces near Bremen for several years, 
put them into blast this week. It has its own coke ovens; 
they were put into operation three weeks ago. Other con- 
cerns are building furnaces. It is reported that the Gutehoff- 
nungs Hiitte, one of the greatest establishments on the Low- 
er Rhine, has bought an extensive site at Diedenhofer, Lor- 
raine, with a view to erecting a large furnace and steel 
plant. It owns very high grade ore properties in the vicin- 
ity. It is also reported that Belgian furnaces at Longwy 
are about to establish a great furnace plant at the mouth of 
the Scheldt, below Antwerp; for the present they will build 
coke ovens, expecting to run them on English and German 
coal, 


More Consolidations 


An important consolidation of companies has just been 
announced. The Eisenwerk Kraft, situated near Stettin, is 
to absorb the Niederrheinische Hiitte, which operates four 
furnaces at Duisburg. at the mouth of the Ruhr. Both are 
owned chiefly by Prince Henckel von Donnersmarck. The Duis- 
burg concern has been renovating its furnaces for several years 
and bringing them up to modern standards, and it owns 
extensive ore properties in the Nassau and Rhine districts. 
There have been various rumors in circulation that it would 
also build a complete steel plant, with rolling mills, and 
that it was about to buy a coal mine in addition. 

Another fusion of considerable importance, that of the 
Sieg-Rheinische Hiitte with the well-known Fassoneisen- 
Walzwerk Mannstaedt, was announced to-day. The Mann- 
staedt concern, with a present capital of 5,500,000 marks, 
will raise it to 10,000,000 marks, and will remove its whole 
plant to Friedrichs-Wilhelm-Hiitte, on the Sieg River, not 
far from the Rhine. Mannsteadt will also build an open 
hearth steel plant in order to render itself independent of 
the Union for its steel] supply. The managers hope in tbis 
way to reduce the costs of production, and thereby to push 
their foreign trade more successfully. The furnace company 
ecquired owns one completed furnace and another partly 
finished. 'The latter will at once be completed and put into 
blast. Both furnaces will be equipped with appliances for 
saving the gas, which will create the power for the rolling 
mills. The Mannstaedt Company is well known in many 
foreign markets for its shaped bars of various profiles. 

Negotiations for the prolongation of the German cast 
iron pipe syndicate have failed, and the combination has 
been dissolved. 

The railroad authorities are asking for bids for nearly 
500 locomotives, all to be delivered by the end of next March. 
This will bring much work to the machine shops. 


—_——____3-+e- ——__— 


New York 
New York, April 19, 1911. 

Pig lron.—A fair amount of business is being placed, 
but most of it is in moderate lots, and there is considerably 
more inquiry than buying. One important interest is in 
the market for 4750 tons of five different kinds of analysis 
iron, deliveries beginning in June and extending into the 
last quarter. An electrical interest is still inquiring for 
2200 tons, and there is further New York State business 
pending. In New Jersey are a number of inquiries, in 
the main for lots of 500 and 1000 tons, deliveries for the 
most part in the last half. A recent inquiry for 1000 tons 
for a boiler works foundry has been withdrawn. Of the 
tonnage recently under negotiation for a sanitary pipe in- 
terest, 2000 tons is believed to have been bought for New 
Jersey delivery, while a smaller amount was taken for a 
New York State plant. Prices have changed but little, 
but furnaces have not realized their expectations in the 


matter of advances over the current market price for de- : 


liveries in the second half of the year. Ore prices are more 








of a factor than in recent weeks. Some foreign ores are 
now available at a concession from the basis maintained 
two months ago, prices lately reported being midway be- 
tween those of 1909 and 1910. The maintenance of the 
1910 basis on both Lake Superior ores and on Eastern ores 
is considered less likely as the season of navigation ap- 
proaches. Shipments of some Eastern ores have kept up 
well, one interest’s shipments in the first three months of 
this year being 94 per cent. of those in the first quarter of 
1910. We quote pig iron for early shipment as follows, at 
tidewater: Northern No. 1 foundry, $15.75 to $16; No. 2 
X, $15.50 to $15.75; No. 2 plain, $15.25 to $15.50; South- 
ern No, 1 foundry, $15.50 to $16; No. 2, $15.25 to $15.50. 

Ferroalloys.—An Ohio steel interest has purchased, 1000 
tons of ferromanganese for delivery over the next four 
months at a price about $36.50, Baltimore. Another Ohio 
steel interest has purchased 500 tons for early delivery. In- 
quiries are now few and the ferromanganese market is quite 
weak. It is certain that $36.50 is the top price at seaboard 
at present. Ferrosilicon is neglected in the New York mar- 
ket, and the usual quotation is between $53 and $54, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Steel Rails.—The Maryland Steel Company is reported 
to have taken 8000 tons of the 14,000 tons placed by the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, shipment to be made by water 
to Gulf port. The Pennsylvania Steel Company has sold 
1800 tons to the Cambria Construction Company. For 
the Chicago City Railways an inquiry has come out for 
1250 tons of girder rails. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Present low prices for fabri- 
cating have brought out considerable business in structural 
material, but otherwise the finished lines are very quiet. 
Deliveries are so good that plates are ordered only as needed, 
and practically no stock is carried by the consumers. The 
steel bar trade expects to hear from the implement makers 
in about a month, but new inquiry is still very light and 
specifications are poor. Only a fair tonnage of bar iron 
orders is being received. Except for plates of the narrower 
sizes, however, prices are all firm. The principal event in 
the structural field was the asking of a pound price on 
80,000 tons for the Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
of this city. Bids will close April 24, and deliveries are to 
begin in three months and extend through two years. The 
erecting is to be done by the purchaser. The material is 
wanted for general improvements on the Manhattan elevated 
lines, including additional tracks for express service on the 
Second, Third and Ninth avenue lines and extensions on 
these, as well as the Sixth avenue line. A double-deck 
bridge over the Harlem River is also included. Plans were 
issued April 18 on the 14-story Essex County National Bank 
Building, Newark, N. J., and are expected to be out this 
week on the Bamberger store in the same city. Those for 
the Woolworth Building are also expected to be out shortly, 
but reports that the fabricator has been decided on are pre- 
mature. The general contract for the Insurance Exchange 
Building, on Maiden Lane, New York City, has been awarded 
the Thompson-Starrett Company, and the American Bridge 
Company will furnish the 8000 tons of steel. The McCIntic- 
Marshall Construction Company has taken between 1500 
and 1600 tons of bridge material for the Atlantic Coast 
Line, and the Cambria Steel Company has the award of the 
1200 tons for the boiler house for the American Sugar Re- 
finery Company in Boston. The Eastern Steel Company has 
350 tons for the Keystone Theatre in Philadelphia, and the 
National Bridge Company 225 tons for the School of the 
Ascension in New York. Bids are in, but no awards have 
yet been made, on the following: Norfolk Terminal Railway 
Company’s station, Norfolk, Va., 1200 tons; loft for’ the 
Haviland Company on East Thirty-sixth street, New York, 
1500 tons; Barge Office, New York, 1000 tons; Henry Heide 
candy factory, New York, 2200 to 2300 tons; building for 
Black, Starr & Frost on Fifth avenue, New York, 1000 tons; 
12-story loft for the Fabian Construction Company, West 
Twenty-sixth street, New York, 1800 tons, and 12-story loft 
for the Stone Construction Company on West Thirty-fifth 
street, New York, 800 tons. Other inquiries in the market 
are for 5000 tons for the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company’s building, Chicago, and 2000 tons for the 
Fidelity Insurance Company’s building, and 1500 tons for 
the Marshall Field warehouse in the same city. Bids will 
close May 1 on 600 to 1200 tons of plates for four, six or 
eight barges for Missouri River service asked by the United 
States Army Engineer Office. Quotations remain unchanged: 
Plain structural material, plates and steel bars, 1.56c. to 
1.61¢., and bar iron, 1.40c. to 1.45c., all New York. Plain 
material and plates from store,’New York, 1.85c. to 1.95c. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The dullness in the cast iron pipe 
trade is emphasized by the fact that: the most important 
public letting now in sight in this section of the country is 
that of Presque Isle, Maine, 385 tons, April 25. A number 
of other lettings have been announced, but all are for small 
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quantities. The general demand from private consumers is 
exceedingly light. Prices continue to range from $21 to $22 
per net ton, tidewater, for carload lots of 6-in. L. A. Thorn- 
ton, city engineer, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, will re- 
ceive bids up to noon April 26 for 900 tons of 18-in. and 
150 tons of 6-in. water pipe. 

Old Material.—Conditions in this branch of trade have 
seldom been worse. The ouly transactions have been pur- 
chases of small lots of heavy melting steel scrap by dealers 
who have contracts yet to fill. Rejections continue to be 
made by steel companies and rolling mills. In numerous 
instances the material thus rejected has been sacrificed in 
preference to paying freight back to the dealers’ yards. 
Prices thus realized have been much lower than any hitherto 
reported. The railroad offerings closed in the past week 
were sold largely to dealers, but the condition of the market 
prevents them from giving shipping instructions, and it may 
be some time until the material is moved. Dealers’ quota- 
tions are as follows, per gross ton, New York and vicinity : 


Old girder and T rails for melting. ...$10.00 to $10.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 10.00 to 10.50 
neg hc, ES EPR CW Pee er 20.00 to 21.00 
Standaré hammered iron car axles../. 21.50 to 22.00 
CORE .OGRCL. COR BEIGE: i 010d vice bs.0kle -. 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. *. 12.50to 13.00 
Wrought iron track scrap............ 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long............ 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, short..........'s. 10.00 to 10.50 
SM = NN i he al ae oi ea dea a 5.00to 5.50 
CONG, MOMs Leck tb ole we tna e acs 5.00 to 5.50 
WerOUsee  SUPRIMNEE Rs ois. 6 eK CORSE 5.50to 6.00 
WOR, RNG. bc exo cess cr aKeimemlede 10.25 to 10.75 
re Se ENS cai so be gna ee eee an 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1. heavy cast, broken up.......... 11.00 to 11.50 


SRE NBEO so cin vis Sid areal Ge wie Abad s 
Locomotive grate bars 
Malleablae east 


8.50 to 9.00 
9.00 to 9.50 
10.00 to 10.50 


—_——_ +-e 


Metal Market 


New York, April 19, 
THE WEEK’S PRICES 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 


1911. 


Copper, New York. ——Lead.——, -—Spelter.— 
Electro Tin. New St. New St. 

April. Lake lytic. New York. York. Louis. York. Louis, 
| ARS 12.37% 12.12% $2.15 4.45 4.30 5.30 
14.....12.37% 12.12% 42.15 4.45 4.30 5.30 
Bis w acke 12.37% 12.12% 42.15 4.45 4.50 5.30 
Re 12.37% 12.12% 42.10 4.45 4.30 5.30 
18. 12.37% 12.1214 $1.95 4.45 1.30 5.30 
19. 12.37% 12.12% 41.70 4.45 4.30 5.30 





Spot pig tin is still selling below the cost of future im- 
portation and has declined below last week’s price. While 
electrolytic copper has been sold at 12c., the market is now 
stronger. Lead is dull and softer. Spelter is quiet, but 
unchanged. Antimony has been active at lower prices. 

Copper.—Consumers’ inquiries indicate that some of 
them are in need of stock, but they are holding out for 
12c. electrolytic. Their attitude in this direction has been 
influenced by some heavy sales of outside lots of electrolytic 
at that price, as within the last week fully 500,000 Ib. of 
speculative copper was offered at resale and promptly taken 
These offerings of outside lots influenced prospective pur- 
chasers, who were unable to get their orders taken at that 
price, and they promptly withdrew their inquiries. As the 
matter stands now there is a deadlock between sellers and 
buyers. With the speculative offerings out of the way deal- 
ers feel that they should be able to get 12.12%c., and thev 
declare their intention of holding out for it. Lake copper 
is fairly firm at 12.871.c., although some sales have been 
made below that price. A gcod sized lot was sold in Buf- 
falo at about 12.15c., but this transaction was made by a 
holder who was anxious to obtain some ready money. In 
London to-day the market closed steady, with spot selling 
at £53 11s. 3d. and futures at £54 3s. 9d. The sales amount- 
ed to 700 tons of spot and 300 tons of futures. 

Pig Tin.—The pig,tin market is dull, but all things 
considered the situation is better from the consumers’ stand- 
point than it has been in many weeks. The closing of the 
London market last Thursday afternoon for the Easter hol- 
idays left this market to its own guidance until yesterday 
morning, and consequently pig tin for the first time in 
many months remained at one price for a period of three 
business days. There is a good quantity of spot tin availa- 
ble in this country, but consumers seem to be fairly well 
supplied, and they refuse to take hold, regardless of the 
fact that this market is at present considerably below the 
import parity. The reopening of the London market yes- 
terday had little effect on the situation beyond causing a 
5 point drop in the American price. In New York to-day 
pig tin was sold for 41.70c. The London market closed 
steady, with spot tin selling at £191 15s. and futures at 
£187. The sales amounted to 220 tons of spot and 390 tons 
of futures. 


Tin Plates.—Tin plates are quieter, and about the only 








call from consumers comes from the can manufacturing in- 
terests. Quotations are unchanged at $3.94 for 100-lb, coke 
plates, 

Lead.—Lead is dull and neglected. Although the nom- 
inal price is unchanged, the market is somewhat softer than 
it was a week ago. The usual quotations are 4.45c., New 
York, and 4.30c., St. Louis. 

Spelter.—It is hard to tell the actual price of spelter, as 
there are many dealers who are anxious to dispose of their 
holdings and reports of price cutting are prevalent. Con- 
sumers are not inclined to make purchases at prevailing 
quotations, and the market is so disorganized that they have 
very little faith in the situation. Some sellers are very firm 
in their demands and are holding out for 5.50c. for spot in 
New York and 5.30c., St. Louis. It is pretty certain that 
by shopping about consumers could get better terms. 

Antimonv.—While the foreign syndicate of antimony 
producers seems to be fairly successful in maintaining the 
combination that has been effected, antimony is weak in this 
country. This is due to the fact that stocks are very plenti- 
ful, and as the agents here for European houses are very 
firm in their demands most consumers are filling their wants 
elsewhere. There has been a good deal of trading, much of 

of a speculative nature among dealers, and this has 
brought out the fact that many people are over stocked with 
some of the best known brands. Hallett’s can now be had 
for 8.75e., although some sellers are quoting 9c. Cookson’s 
is firm at 9.50e., which is largely due to the fact that most 
of the available antimony of that brand is in the hands of 
authorized representatives of the producers here. The Chi- 
nese and Hungarian grades are freely offered at prices from 
Just now all grades of antimony can be bought 
at resale at a lower price than it would cost to import the 
metal into this country. 


8.25e. up. 


Old Metals.—Continued dullness is reported by deal- 
ers, whose selling quotations are unchanged as follows: 


r——Cents.—_, 
Copper, heavy cut and crucible.......... 11.75 to 12.00 
Copper, heavy and. wire. ...s-..eciescece 11.50 to 11.75 
Copper. light and bottoms.............. 10.75 to 11.00 


Bene. WERTE. 6s i We oN ee 8.00 to 8.25 
ree. | Rik td hes «505d clench ois b ot bis 4 6.75 to 7.00 
Heavy machine composition............+. 10.50 to 10.75 
Composition turnings... ...-cecsccsveces 8.75 to 9.00 
Clean braes turMinge: . 6c. ssi se 7.75 to 8.00 
TOA  ROGWE i. isk. ds een DRS sb wthec amet « 4.20 to 4.25 
TR OR Fa icin eeidield ped ae eae 8.95 to 4.00 
pS a eee ae eke ‘ 4.25to 4.30 


Metals, Chicago, April 18.—There is a considerable 
volume of copper being sold in small spot orders. Spelter 
shows a decline of 5 points from last week, with the de- 
mand from consumers only moderately active. The price of 
tin receded 4c. during the week. We quote Chicago prices 
as follows: Casting copper, 12%4c.; lake, 12%c., in carloads, 
for prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to 3c. higher; pig tin, 
carloads, 42%c.; small lots, 45¢.; lead, desilverized, 4.35c. 
to 4.40c., for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.60c. to 4.65c., for 50- 
ton lots; in carloads, 2\%4c. per 100 Ib. higher; spelter, 5.35c. 
to 5.40c.: Cookson’s antimony, 10%4c., and other grades, 9c. 
to 10¢., in small lots; sheet zine is $7.25, f.o.b. La Salle, in 
carloads of 600-lb, casks. On old metals we quote for less 
than carload lots: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 124c.; 
copper bottoms, 1014c.; copper clips, 12c.; red brass, 10%4c. ; 
yellow brass, 9c.; lead pipe, 4%c.; zinc, 444c.; pewter, No. 
1, 27c.; tin foil, 32c.; block tin pipe, 35c. 

Metals, St. Louis, April 17.—Lead is quiet at 4.30c. ; 
spelter is steadier at 5.30c., both at East St. Louis. Zinc 
ore is firmer and held at $36 to $39 per ton, Joplin base. 
Tin is easier at 42.30c.; antimony (Cookson’s) unchanged 
at 9.85c.: copper is lower, lake quoted at 12.72%4c. and elec- 
trolytic at 12.4714c., all at St. Louis. The demand for 
finished metals the past week was only fairly good. 


——-_+ e—__—__ 


Notes on Prices 


Rope.—Some manufacturers report a slight improve- 
ment in the demand, while others say that business is about 
the same as for some time. The prices of the lower grades 
of sisal rope are somewhat irregular. The following quota- 
tions represent regular prices to the retail trade in the East- 
ern market for rope 7-16 in. in diameter and larger, with 
card advances for smaller sizes: Pure manila of the highest 
grade, 8\4c. to 9c. per pound; second grade manila, 7¥4c. to 
Se. per pound; hardware grade, 7c. to 7i4c. per pound; pure 
sisal of the highest grade, 614c. per pound; second grade, 6c. 
per pound; rove jute rope, 4-in. and up, No. 1, 64%4c. to Te. 
per pound; No. 2, 6c. to 64c. per pound. 

Linseed Oil.—Dullness is pronounced. The market in 
England is higher than it is here, owing to a better demand, 
so that if there was even a moderate activity here prices 
would probably be advanced. New York prices for carload 
lots are about S7c. to 88c. for domestic and 83c. for foreign 
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oil. The following are New York prices in 5-barrel lots or 
more : 


Cents. 
ROT is Skip: ooh 0 6 nk FEES PS UUs TEE SO eS eb 8 ccc bees 91 
Ne Es, RE BES ET I Pr Te eT ee a 91 


Oil in lots of less than 5 bbl., 1 cent advance per gallon. 
Boiled oil, 1 cent advance per gallon over raw. 

Naval Stores.—Turpentine has continued to decline, 
following a similar condition in the Savannah market, and 
buyers are holding off for still lower prices. New York 
turpentine quotations in 5-barrel lots are as follows: 


Cents. 
rene Vk os mess Gibb a ees wa bee es 60050080 76% 
i e:, > ls. kik i's\s aay s the 0 pues © o'th 0 0:8 77 


Less than 5-bbl. lots, % cent advance per gallon. 

Rosins have remained steady, with a light demand. On 
the basis of ) lb. to the barrel, common to good strained 
is quoted at $8.15 and grade D at $8.30 in the New York 
market. 





Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, April 19, 1911. 

Transactions in stocks the past week were not only 
light, in accordance with the continuance of dull conditions, 
but were further reduced by two holidays. The tendency 
was downward, but the declines were not serious. Steel 
Foundries was a notable exception, rising sharply from its 
recent decline. The range of active iron and industrial 
stocks from Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of this 
week was as follows: 
Allis-Chalm., com.. T7%- 7% Pressed St., pref.. 98%- 99 


Allis-Chalm., pref.. 28%%- 29 Railway Spr., com...... 32y%, 
Beth. Steel, com... 32%4- 33 pert i, Me bs ne 99 
Beth. Steel, pref... 61 - 63 Republic, com.......... 32 
Ce, Gees a0 5 ewe 9% 10 ae 51%- 52% 
ee eee 82 - 83% UNG seks sc tcow 112 
Car & Fdry, com.. 51%- 52% Pipe, .COM.......% 16%- 17% 
Car & Fdry, pref. .114%-116 a, See 55%- 57 
Steel Foundries.... 41%- 45 U, S. Steel, com... 74%- 77% 
Colorado Fuel.... 29 - 30% U. S. Steel, pref...119 -120 
General Electric...150 -150% Westinghouse Elec. 65%- 66 
Gr. N. ore cert.... 604%4- 62 Am. Ship, com.... 72 - 73 
Int. Harv., com. ..115%115% Chi. Pneu. Tool... 51 - 52% 
ie 6 a. ey- 124% Cambria Steel.... 45 - 46% 
Int, Pump, com.... 38% 39% Lake Sep. Corp... 28 - 28% 
Se Oe eee 89 is Nn, SOON. on .c's pe nee 108 
Locomotive, com.. 36 - 37% WINE 840 Weck w sea bse 11 


Locomotive, pref..104 -105% Crucible St., com.. 12%- 12% 
Pitts. Steel, pref..103 -104 Crucible St., pref.. 774% 78% 
Pressed St., com.. 31%- 32 Harb.-W. Ref., com..... 42 

Dividends.—The American Steel Foundries has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 144 per cent., pay- 
able May 15. 

The Warwick Iron & Steel Company, Pottstown, Pa., 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent. 

siblidccideintiintidbinesi 

The Ellwood City Iron & Wire Company, Ellwood 
City, Pa., manufacturer of fire escapes, railings, iron 
stairs, &c., has recently erected a brick addition to its 
factory, doubling the floor space and enabling work to 
be handled to better advantage. No additional equipment 
wiil be required for the present. A. D. Pander is presi- 
dent and manager. 


At the monthly meeting of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania held in its headquarters in the 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, on the evening of April 18, 
Dr. Joseph W. Richards of Lehigh University, South 
Bethlehem, Pa., presented a paper on “The Electro- 
metallurgical Revolution in the Iron and Steel Industry 
of Norway and Sweden.” 


The entire plant of the Allegheny Steel Company, 
Brackenridge, Pa., embracing open hearth steel works, 
plate and sheet mills, boiler tube mill and other steel spe- 
cialty departments, is in full operation, with a fair 
amount of work ahead. The company reports that more 
actual orders are being placed than for some time. 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Com- 
pany has moved its Chicago office from the Rookery 
Building, where it has been located for many years, to 
the People’s Gas Building, Rooms 923-927, where much 
more desirable quarters have been engaged. 


Federal Furnace A, at South Chicago, went out of 
blast April 15. Furnace No. 3 of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany’s plant, at South Chicago, is temporarily out of 
blast as the result of an accident, but will resume opera- 
tions within a week. 
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The Crucible Steel Company of America 


Chairman Herbert Du Puy of the Crucible Steel Coni- 
pany of America states that at a meeting of the Board of 
Directors, held in Pittsburgh on Monday, April 17, the 
1eport of the treasurer was presented showing that the 
operating profits for the month of March, 1911, were 
$335,722.47, or more than $100,000 in excess of what had 
been unofficially stated in the public prints earlier in 
the month. 

Mr. Ibu Puy further states that though the domestic 
business of the company, in sympathy with general con- 
ditions. is not holding up quite as well as it did last 
year, at the same time, to equalize this, efforts have been 
made to push for foreign trade, so that in dull periods, 
when there is a shrinkage in orders at home, this short- 
age can be made up through an increase from foreign 
countries. He states that the company is now consid- 
ering the advisability of arranging an official connection 
with a house in Austria and the establishment of a 
branch in South Africa, so as to cover additional foreign 
territory to that which it already covers. The manage- 
ment feel it incumbent upon them to vigorously push 
the introduction of their products into foreign lands 
where the demand for the higher grades of crucible 
steels are constantly increasing, and where, owing to the 
superiority of the products of the company, the market 
shows encouraging conditions. 

President Dougherty of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Company is maturing his plans for the development of 
the new works at Midland, Pa., and expects in a few 
days to submit figures covering the first installation of 
improvements to be made there. Within 12 months it is 
confidently expected that the company’s coal property 
which was recently bought and at least the open hearth 
furnace improvements to be built at Midland will all 
be in full practical operation. Great results are confi- 
dently looked for after these installations are completed. 





Trade Publications 


Molding Machines.—-The Union Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalogue A. Concerned with the Law- 
lor improved jarring molding machine and also a movable com- 
bined jarring and squeezing machine. The former is capable of 
handling very large work and the latter can be utilized for very 
small work. Both machines are illustrated and a brief table 
of the sizes in which the jarring machine is made is included. 

Telephone Material.—W. N. Matthews & Brothers, St. 
Louis, Mo. Loose leaf book. Size, 4 x 6% in.; pages, 236. 
This is the third edition of a book on telephone line construction 
and contains considerable information and data on overhead and 
underground telephone construction work. The various special- 
ties made by this company are all illustrated and described, and 
in addition there are instructions and diagrams for making the 
customary tests. 

Vanadium Steel.—<American Vanadium Company, Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘Three pamphlets. Two of these deal 
with the various kinds of automobile and spring steels which 
this compamy is prepared to furnish and contain data on the 
properties of the various types. The third pamphlet contains 
64 pages. and after a brief historical introduction, gives a 
classification of the different kinds of vanadium steel, together 
with the proper methods of heat treatment. A list of the vari- 
ous applications together with the type and the treatment recom- 
mended for each case is included, together with directions for 
the application of vanadium to steel and iron. 

————_ +e —_—___— 

The James Lappan Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, builder 
of heavy steel plate work, has received a contract for the 
piping work and the replacing of dust catchers and down 
comers at the Edith Furnace of the American Steel «& 
Wire Company, located at Pittsburgh. This furnace is 
to be entirely rebuilt. 


The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company was the high- 
est bidder for the Panama scrap sold at Philadelphia on 
Tuesday, its bid being $10.11 per ton. 


The Central Tube Company of Pittsburgh, works at 
Leatsdale, Pa., has increased its capital stock from $350,- 
000 to\ $500,000. 
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Electric F urnaces of the Induction Type 





Electrical and Metallurgical Features, with a Summary of Costs 





BY. Cc. 
Electrical Features 

The furnaces for the refining of steel electrically, 
which have passed the experimental stage, may be di- 
vided into two distinct groups—namely, are furnaces and 
induction furnaces. To the former belong the Heroult, 
Stassano, Keller and Girod furnaces, and tv the latter 
the Kjellin and Réchling-Rodenhauser furnaces. Of the 
former the Heroult Furnace is perhaps the best known 
and most successful, and as comparison always carries 
more weight than a description it will be used as the 
representative of the are furnaces. The electrical fea- 
tures may be divided up under several heads. 


Are Furnaces.—In the Heroult Furnace the current 
passes from one electrode through an arc to the slag, 
through the slag to the upper metal, and thence through 
another are to another electrode; and of the current 
which passes through the carbons only a small percent- 
age passes through part of the metal. As the heating 
effect of the are is far greater than any effect of the 
resistance of the charge, there must be large differences 
of temperature between different parts of the bath of 
metal, even in spite of the great activity of the bath 
around the electrodes. ‘This is especially the case with a 
deep bath of metal. It is for this reason that Girod em- 
ploys a bottom electrode, thinking thus to have these 
differences of temperature less by passing all the cur- 
rent for the ares through the bath. From figures given 
in Stahl und Eisen for a 2-ton Girod Furnace, it was 
computed that the resistance of the carbon electrode was 
3800 times that of the bath of metal and so 3800 times 
more electrical energy was converted into heat in the 
carbon electrode than in the bath itself. From this it is 
seen that if the current in the bath of metal produces 
any considerable part of the heat of the furnace, there 
must be a large loss of energy in the carbon electrode. 
The only correction for this is to make the electrodes 
larger, and the working limit has already been reached. 
The fact is that the bath is very little heated by the pas- 
sage of the current and almost all the heating in this 
type of furnace is done by the very localized heating of 
the are. The matter of the losses of energy in the car- 
vons will be taken up under the heading of efficiency. 

Induction Furnaces.—The principle of the induction 
furnace is already well known, but in order to compare 
the Kjellin and Réchling-Rodenhauser types it will be 
well to repeat briefly the principle of operation and the 
type of construction of the Kjellin type. The furnace 
consists essentially of an iron core around one leg of 
which is wound a primary winding inclosed in a refrac- 
tory case and usually cooled by means of forced draft. 
The annular hearth surrounds this primary coil, and is 
separated from it by means of refractory material. This 
hearth contains the metal and acts as a secondary wind- 
ing of one turn. The voltage induced in this turn is 
quite small, so that the energy transformed from the 
primary coil results in a very large current in the sec- 
ondary, which heats the metal and thus nearly all the 
electrical energy is converted into heat in the metal to 
be melted. The ring being of constant cross section, the 
heating is about uniform over the whole bath of metai. 
The Réchling-Rodenhauser Furnace, which has a dif- 
ferently shaped hearth, is constructed either for single 
or three-phase current. In the former case there are two 
grooves, and in the latter three grooves. In both cases 
these grooves, which are similar to the grooves in the 
Kjellin Furnace, open into a distinct open hearth. The 
cross section of the grooves is comparatively small, and 
they form the secondary circuits in which the currents 


* Reprinted from the Proceedings of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, April, 1911. A paper prepared for the 
Pacific Coast meeting of the Institute at Los Angeles, Cal., Aprii 


20-28. 


F. ELWELL, PALO ALTO, CAL. 


which heat the metal are induced. Lateral doors are 
provided so that the contents of the working chamber 
may be watched, slag drawn off or charge put in. 
The chief electrical difference between the Réchling- 
Rodenhauser and Kjellin Furnace is that a distinct sec- 
ondary winding is provided in the former, and the cur- 
rent induced is led by means of heavy terminals to plates 
embedded in the refractory material of the furnace. 
This refractory material becomes an electrical conduc- 
tor at the higher temperatures, and this enables an addi- 
tional circuit to be formed, so that the currents induced 
in the secondary winding pass through the bath of metal, 
heating the bath still further. The current also serves to 
neutralize the great self-induction of the secondary, and 
a better power factor is obtained. The point to be reeog- 
nized here is that the heating is uniform and not local- 
ized as in the Heroult Furnace. 


VARIATION OF LOAD ON SUPPLY 

Are F'urnace.—The instability of an are is well known, 
and the load on a supply circuit, even with constant 
watching, varies very greatly. If the furnace has its own 
generator the regulation can be effected more simply, but 
the best furnace is one which can be connected to regu- 
lar three-phase supply mains. To do so with the Heroult 
Furnace means motor driven electrode regulators, &e., 
and even then the furnace is not a very desirable load. 

Induction Furnaces.—The changes in load on an in- 
duction furnace are always of the international kind and 
sudden changes of load are practically impossible with 
an induction furnace. 

ADAPTABILITY TO CONNECTION TO SUPPLY MAINS. 

In the question of power factor the Heroult Furnace 
shows some advantage over the Kjellin Furnace, for in 
order to build a Kjellin Furnace of 8-ton capacity and 
keep the power factor up to 0.6 or 0.7 it was necessary 
to lower the frequency to five periods per second. As 
a five-cycle generator costs more than twice as much as 
a 25-eycle generator this is a serious question. But with 
the Richling-Rodenhauser Furnace the current in the 
second secondary winding can be used to neutralize the 
effect of self-induction to such an extent that a 7-ton 
furnace may be operated with 25 cycles with a power 
factor of 0.6, while a 3-ton furnace on 25 cycles has a 
power factor of 0.8. The smaller Réchling-Rodenhauser 
Furnaces are operated from 50 cycles with power factors 
of 0.85 and 0.8. In my opinion the most economical way 
to correct this evil is by using fixed condensers which 
cost only a sinall percentage of the cost of the furnace 
und the power factor may be made as high as desired. 


MAINS. 


ELECTRICAL EFFICIENCY. 

Are Furnaces.—The before mentioned Girod Furnace 
with but one electrode of 14 in. (35.5 cm.) diameter and 
a current of 6200 amperes at €0 volts showed a power 
loss of 10 per cent. in the electrode alone. In the Heroult 
Furnace the current is in general smaller, but there are 
two electrodes in series, and the result is about the same. 
Not only is energy lost in the electrodes by reason of 
their high resistance, but a large amount is also lost by 
means of the water cooling of the jackets, which is neces- 
sary because of their high conductivity for heat. The 
cost of maintenance of carbon electrodes is also consid- 
erable. Radiation loss is greater with the are furnaces 
because a great deal of the heat of the arc is reflected to 
the roof, which must be water cooled to last, and even 
then has to be renewed about every 14 days. 

Induction Furnaces.—Tests made on a 3.5-ton fur- 
nace at Volklingen have shown an electrical efficiency of 
97 per cent., which is a contrast to the 10 per cent. lost 
in electrodes alone in are furnaces. The electrode plates 
pever wear out for they do not come in contact with the 
molten metal or slag, and the portion of the lining which 
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acts as a conductor has been found in practice to last 
longer than any other portion of the lining. 
SUMMARY OF ELECTRICAL FEATURES. 

a. Heating of metal bath is much more uniform in 
induction furnace. 

b. The variation of load is much less with the in- 
duction furnace. 

ec. The adaptability to connection to existing power 
networks is in favor of the induction furnace. 

d, The efficiency is:in favor of the induction furnace. 


Metallurgical Features 


The earlier induction furnaces, i. e., those of the 
Kjellin type, did not show many metallurgical advan- 
tages except that it was possible to treat much larger 
charges than with crucible methods. They were quite 
unsuited to working with slag because of the shape of 
the hearth, and so only served to melt pure materials. 
The shape of the Réchling-Rodenhauser Furnace is such 
that slags can readily be handled and refining carried 
on. At the same time it can be used for smelting work 
whenever necessary, and as much larger charges can be 
worked, a considerable saving is made in crucible steel 
working. The advantages of the electric furnace are: 

1. On account of the convenient regulation of the 
temperature attainable the phosphorus can be removed 
until only a trace remains, ' 

2. It is especially suitable for the most thorough de- 
sulphurization. 

3. When the refining is complete, the charge can be 
left in the furnace as long as may be desired without 
change of composition. ; 

At Trollhattan, Sweden, the furnace is started by 
means of a ring of metal. The cold materials are 
charged gradually until all are melted. Continuous op- 
eration is possible by leaving a portion of the molten 
metal in the furnace after each teeming. At Volklingen, 
Germany, the furnaces are supplied with molten metal 
from basic Bessemer converters, which contains about 
0.08 per cent. S and 0.08 per cent. P. The extent of the 
dephosphorization and desulphurization depends on what 
the steel is wanted for. 

An oxidizing slag is formed from lime and mill scale 
or ore, which is removed, as far as possible, when de- 
phosphorization is complete. The recarburization takes 
place and a slag free from iron is formed for desulphur- 
ization. A typical slag for desulphurization has a well- 
known white appearance and falls to a white powder on 
exposure to the air. When the slag has this property 
the charge may be !eft as long as desired in the furnace. 
The furnaces are entirely emptied after each charge, as 
the molten converter steel allows the load to be readily 
brought to a satisfactory figure. 

When not working about one-third of the normal 
energy will keep the furnace hot. The 7-ton furnace at 
Volklingen has been 30 hours without taking any current 
and was heated up again with normal energy consump- 
tion. Within half an hour the metal began to glow 
and regained its normal temperature after 4 hours and 
the charge was finished up in the regular way. At the 
works at Volklingen no work is done on Sunday, but 
there is no difficulty in starting up the furnaces with un- 
finished charges from the previous Saturday. 

The natural circulation which takes place in induction 
furnaces serves to thoroughly mix the charge, and the 
management of the Poldihiitte, Austria, made a test in 
which seven samples were taken from six different places 
in the furnace and the analysis of these samples is shown 
in the following table: 


Carbon. Manganese. Silicon. Phosphorus. Sulphur. Chrom. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Per ct. 


Bees enpe 0.81 0.27 0.335 0.031 0.007 1.00 
1.01 
©. sigie'ay 0.77 0.25 0.340 0.030 0.008 1.00 
1.01 
Besnseve 0.85 0.28 0.345 0.029 0.007 1.00 
1.01 
Perey 0.82 0.27 0.335 0.030 0.009 0.98 
0.99 
B.i.445N 0.78 0.25 0.335 0.030 0.009 0.99 
0.96 
Biwcsves 0.78 0.27 0.419 0.031 0.010 0.99 
ere 0.79 0.28 0.326 0.030 0.009 0.98 
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The furnace was teemed 37 minutes later, and a 
sample cast-out of the ladle gave the following analysis: 


Per cent. 
GREED Seceowersvecacieoveceaceuss Chawess on cies evs cue 0.77 
DERG 6 nso 0b. 0 Kwe Cpdels bicicwcidee'e 6 dwic ened becccans 0.29 
Pe See ere Ce ee eee ee 0.396 
RMOMIOFOS oc scccccsccwowecececamsatseerrgenseeenes 0.031 
DEE bates adsense veast se eesedetecteseu eye eeemes ss 0.009 
CR hc EM irc cde eee ecb eve ridnewedcsoesveociersds 0.99 


That the Réchling-Rodenhauser Furnace is no longer 
an experiment is shown by the fact that the 3.5-ton fur- 
nace was worked for a whole year producing steel for 
rails, and more than 5000 tons have been sold. The 8-ton 
furnace has been running since November, 1908, an aver- 
age of 14 days to a lining and 1200 tons of rails to a 
lining. The management contemplates the building of a 
16-ton furnace as the next step. At Dommeldingen the 
2-ton fur:i:ace is used to refine crude pig iron. The chem- 
ical and physical properties of the metal are given below: 

Analysis Analysis 


of charge. of cast. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
DN steGe Tak 66h onde bass pe hae ee a ee 4.0 0.50 
PENNE io iene wewecewsccvonscansovesss 1.8 0.025 
| | ere PLP ET Tee TTT tree; eae Le 0.2 0.03 
BNOGD Fonivhwaidic ee eb aed bes cheese KemeN 0.0 0.76 
EP ee as wis are:é.0 sea e Fd wan ate ne akie 1.05 0.056 
COE. . wins code meee ee bes case ed 95,000 lb. per sq. in. 
EE Ore rer eee eRe PTET Cee eT Cee 20 per cent. 
Combretia OE REG i os obs on 6S 0 Fb icie Ha s'evide 36.33 per cent. 
Piha: OF GOR MORTER cx cc's 0:0 0:08 0 ows UN cals 810 beeen ® 5 hours. 


SUMMARY OF METALLURGICAL FEATURES. 


1. Having no electrodes, facilities are provided for 
heating the bath without introducing impurities and the 
charge may be left indefinitely in the Réchling-Roden- 
hauser furnace without change. 

2. Having a large open hearth (in the 1.5-ton furnace 
it is 60 by 26 in. or 1.52 by 0.65 m.), with doors it is 
possible to do any class of refining in the Richling-Roden- 
hauser furnace much the same as in the open hearth 
furnace. 

3. When the hearth doors are closed the Réchling- 
Rodenhauser furnace is air-tight and may be left for 
long periods without great loss of heat, making inter- 
mittent working possible. 

4. The natural gentle movement of the charge allows 
of complete mixing of the ingredients of the charge, and 
is not sufficient to attack the lining. 


Costs of Production 


Royalty: The German users of the induction furnace 
pay $0.65 per ton for rail steel and $1.50 per ton for 
crucible quality steel. This is for small daily produc- 
tion. For 1000 tons daily the royalty is placed at $0.36 
per ton for rail steel and for 1200 tons daily it is $0.50 
for crucible quality steel. 

Energy Required: A great many figures have been 
given out, most of which were for small furnaces and 
special runs. The plants at Trollhattan and Volklingen 
being in commercial operation supply the most reliable 
figures obtainable. 

Cold Pig and Scrap: With cold materials, refining, &c., 
to crucible quality steel is done with 600 to 900 kw-hr. 
per ton according to the size of the furnace. 

Hot Pig and Scrap: With hot pig iron and cold scrap 
crucible quality steel is obtained with 300 to 700 kw-hr. 
per ton according to the proportions of the two ingre- 
dients and the size of the furnace. 

Hot Metal from the Converter: Converter material 
with an analysis of P, 0.08 per cent.; S, 0.08 per cent. ; 
Mn, 0.5 per cent.; C, 0.1 per cent. is refined to steel for 
rails with an analysis of P, 0.05 per cent.; S, 0.04 per 
cent.; Mn, 0.85 per cent.; C, 0.5 per cent. with 100 kw- 
hr. per ton in a 7-ton furnace. Same material is refined 
to high quality steel showing only traces of P and S; 
Mn, 0.2 per cent.; C, 0.5 per cent., with 250 kw. hr. per 
ton. 

Hot Metal from Open Hearth Furnace: Material 
from open hearth furnace, already dephosphorized and 
desulphurized and containing 1,22 per cent. C; Mn, 0.38 
per cent.; Si, 0.21 per cent. to high quality steel with 
200 to 250 kw-hr. per ton. 

1. Cost with a 1.5-ton furnace melting scrap and re- 
fining to pour best steel for steel castings. Furnace of 
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the three-phase, tilting type. 
power factor 0.80. 

Interest Charges: Cost with all accessories about 
$9000. With 10 per cent. for interest charges gives $900 
annually. Using 290 working days in a year and six 
charges, 3 to 3.5 hours each, daily and 1500 lb. to a 
charge gives 4.2 tons daily and 1220 tons yearly. This is 


50 cycles, 210 kw. and 


equivalent to about 21 hours working. Cost per ton for. 


interest, $0.74. 


Labor: Two men can attend to this furnace with ease, 
as the electrical part requires no special attention. The 
melter adjusts the temperature and watches the metal- 
lurgical process. The helper sees to the fan and charging, 
&c. Allowing two shifts and $5.50 per shift or $11 daily 
gives a labor cost of $2.62 per ton of steel. 

Lining: Relining may be done every 8 or 14 days. 
It takes three tons of magnesite and 0.36 ton of tar to 
completely reline the furnace. The relining is done with 
half new material and half old. For getting out the old 
lining, mixing material and putting in the new, four men 
are allowed 16 hours. Cost of lining per ton of steel, 
on an average, $1.50. 

If lined with dolomite, which is cheaper, and every 
14 days, then lining cost, allowing one-third material 
recovered, is $1 per ton of steel. 

Keeping Warm: When the furnace is not used for 
several hours during the night it must be kept warm, 
for which about a third of the working amount of energy 
is necessary. In this way if normal energy is 200 kw. 
then about 200 kw-hr. will be necessary to keep the fur- 
nace warm over the three-hour period of rest. For six 
working days this is necessary five times and 1000 kw- 
hr. must be charged up to heating. Cost of keeping fur- 
nace warm at $20 per kw-yr. is $0.09 per ton of steel. 

Cooling of Transformer: The blower takes a 2.5-hp. 
motor or 1.8 kw. and for 24 hours—43 kw-hr. Cost of 
cooling transformer per ton of steel, $0.02. 

Energy Consumption: From cold materials about 850 
to 900 kw-hr. are necessary, in this size furnace. Taking 
larger figure the cost of energy per ton is $2.06. 

Royalty: In the United States, on the basis of a 
plant of 50 tons daily the royalty would be about 50 
cents per ton. 


Summary of Cost. 





Interest CHASM. 6.5.60 essa cosides Rade oes he $0.74 
ERD 6 i:4 ale bck haly's wae ep nenwe < tek ekaeec cee ate 2.62 
ERG ons 65.00:0:0:6-:4 eat ole as £4 <G UN O% ines te dane 1.50 
Keeping furnace warm and cooling.............eeceeeee 0.11 
CGT CRIS ons oss capa de bNand  acetedch saupoamwna 0.50 
Energy for melting and refining...................+.+-- 2.06 

ROE PSE eae 0's Riese wCaney Cease e dws adeno ea aae $7.53 
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The figure $7.53 is the working cost which must be 
added to the cost of the materials in order to find the 
cost of crucible quality steel from scrap. The above 
figure would be more reasonable with larger furnaces. 

2. Cost with a 2-ton, 300-kw., three-phase tilting fur- 
nace.—Molten converter: steel to quality steel for cast- 
ings. 

Cost with all accessories about $12,500. With 10 per 
cent. for interest charges gives $1250 per annum. Al- 
lowing 250 working days in the year and 16 tons per day 
gives 4000 tons per annum, or $0.31 per ton of steel. 


{Interest charges per ton of steel..........cccceeccees + $0.31 
Tower for heating up, per ton of steel.................. 0.02 
Power for refining, allowing upper figure of 300 kw.-hbr. at 

$30. per NPR 3065 66 Oe reed elt 484s (ceW' x eetetA vie 
Bis COplee GE OIRO CON. oon ks Kis i ete 4d sie wend 
Cost of lining every 10 days (German figure) 0.35 


Wapedia Wee ee Gh i coc bls eS chiccccavcbens 1.00 
Royalty on basis of 50 tons daily......... ccc cece cece 0.50 
Sees Gee WOE TO GE Wes Ci viianceacectaccacekcane $2.87 


This figure would give a good idea of the cost of con- 
verting molten pig iron into steel, exclusive of the ferro- 
alloys. 

3. Cost with a 5-ton, 550-kw., three-phase tilting fur- 
nace.—Molten converter steel to crucible quality steel. 

Cost with all accessories about $22,000. With 10 per 
cent. for interest charges gives $2200 per annum. Reck- 
oning 250 working days in the year, each one with eight 


heats of 5 tons, the yearly production would be 10,000. 


tons, or $0.22 per ton for interest charges. 
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Interest charges... ...cccccccccccccceesssesseseeces « 40.32 
Power, including heating up. For a monthly average of 
230 to 280 kw.-hr. per ton and taking the higher figure. . 0.64 


Cost of lining (German figure)........-eeeereeceeeeeeee 0.30 
Wages, allowing $20 per day........eeeescereececceees 0.50 
Air cooling Of COre... cece eee eee eens esse reeeeaeenees 0.01 
Royalty (approx.), basis of 50 tons daily........-. 6 0's lee) ee 

OGRE). sie nc 6% een dees ebe 6 eek ee esones hese $2.17 


4. Cost with a 7-ton, 750-kw., three-phase 25-cycle, 
0.6-power factor tilting type furnace.—Converting molten 
converter steel into high grade rails, 

Cost with all accessories $27,000. Interest charges at 
10 per cent. gives $2700 per annum. Allowing 100 tons 
daily (the makers claim a production of 140 tons) and 
250 working days in the year gives a yearly production 
of 25,000 tons of rail steel and interest charges per ton of 
steel equals $0.11. 


Interest charges......-.+seeeeeeee 6 b< each ben rere gre eee wheres $0.11 
Power for heating up.....-...cccceccecceresesccseoere 0.01 
Power for refining. Makers claim 100 kw.-hr. per ton. 
Allowing 150 kw.-hr. per tom... ..cesseeeeeenceeeeeere 0.34 
Power for cooling. .......sccsecccecccccececeecsess sie GOR 
Cost of lining. Pneumatically tamped. Two foremen and 
six laborers, or $21 daily. Per tom......-.-eeeereeees 0.02 
Cost of lining material (German figure)........-++2+++> 0.06 
Wages. Two head melters at $3 and 10 helpers at $2.50. 
SBI per tomes. 5s Uae Ue ele dhe Bw ERS Nd seind ceed eer 0.3 
Royalty on rail steel, one furnace in U, S...-ceeeeeeeeeee 0.35 
WOCRl sae ob viele HW TIN UE CU SAIS eee haves -$1,21 


This is the conversion cost, which added to the value 
of the pig and ferroalloys, &c., gives the cost of steel 
for rails. The Prussian railroads paid $10 extra per 
ton for rails made in this furnace and were well pleased 
with the product. 

5. Cost with a 7-ton, 750-kw., three-phase, 25-cycle, 
0.6-power factor; tilting type furnace.—Molten converter 
steel to highest quality steel. 

This furnace will produce about half the steel of this 
quality as when working on rail steel, or 50 tons daily. 
The cost per ton under these conditions is about $2 per 
ton, including royalty. 

SUMMARY OF COSTS OF PRODUCTION EXCLUSIVE OF MATERIALS. 
1.5-ton furnace melting scrap and refining to pour high 


grade steel for castings. Per tom.......ceeeeeeereeees $7.53 
2-ton furnace refining molten converter steel to high grade 
steel. Per’ tome se ihe Oe van ed i'n He SNe Ree wey 2.87 
5-ton furnace refining molten converter steel to high grade 
ston). Pat: £00is:4-+ pais ca pidascdsmdndentnd enn eenne. 2.17 
7-ton furnace refining molten converter steel to high grade 
SUG, WOR Wile ccc cccsccncsceesasatenedseWenese CF eas 
7-ton furnace refining molten converter steel to high grade 
rata: Per CGR ii 6.0 Sb ek Heo aids CUWME Did ie BE bis Ce o's 1.21 
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A. M. Byers & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, have about com- 
pleted large extensions and additions to their pipe mill 
in that city, which is now equipped for the manufacture 
of pure wrought iron pipe by the most improved methods. 
The new plant covers nearly two city blocks, and will 
treble the former capacity. The new buildings are of con- 
crete, brick and steel construction, and are largely 
equipped with electrical machinery. Welding furnaces 
have been installed; also several Morgan electric cranes 
for carrying material to cars or to the new warehouse. 


The Allegheny Steel Company, Brackenridge, Pa., 
manufacturer of open hearth tank plates, Reliance boiler 
tubes, sheets, steel castings, &c., is building an addition 
to its sheet mill building, consisting of a steel structure, 
SO x 120 ft. .The plate mill building is also being in- 
creased by an addition 100 ft. in length. Some new 
eranes will be needed to serve these extensions. 


The business of the Osgood Dredging Company, Al- 
bany, N. Y., including patents and patterns, has been 
purchased by the Marion Shovel & Dredge Company, Mar- 
ion, Ohio. The headquarters of the merged company will 
be at Marion. 


Press reports that the machine shops of the Erie Rail- 


road are to be removed from Kent. Ohio, to Youngstown, 
Ohio, are officially denied. 
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Personal 


W. A. Hitchcock, Unionville, Conn., has been elected 
president of the Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Andrew S. Up- 
son. Mr. Hitchcock has been connected with the com- 
pany for 35 years, and has been secretary as well as the 
manager of, the company’s plant in Unionville for about 
15 years. He was succeeded as secretary by F. H. Rose 
of Cleveland, who has been assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Hitchcock will move to Cleveland. 

Alexander Crawford has been appointed purchasing 
agent for the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Newark, 
N. J. 

S. M. Rodgers, metallurgist of the American Steel & 
Wire Company, delivered an address before the Cleve- 
land Engineering Society, April 11, on “ The Practice of 
Making Steel.” 

H. G. Wilson, formerly manager of the Cleveland 
office of the Pittsburgh Shafting Company of Detroit, 
Mich., has been made manager of the Detroit office, with 
general supervision also of the Cleveland territory, suc- 
ceeding in this capacity L. B. Parker, who has been made 
general manager of the Columbia Steel & Shafting Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rodman Gilder, secretary of the Crocker-Wheeler 
Company, manufacturer of electrical machinery, Ampere, 
N. J., has resigned to become associated with the broker- 
age house of Dick Bros. & Co., 30 Broad street, New York. 

F. H. Crawford, formerly office manager of the New 
Castle Stamping Company, New Castle, Pa., is now gen- 
eral manager of the Keystone Enameling Company, 
Sharpsville, Pa., manufacturing kitchen enameled ware. 

Hamilton G. Stalnaker of the Ohio Iron & Metal Com- 
pany, iron and steel scrap, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, has gone to Europe for the benefit of his health. 

George E. Miller has resigned as manager of the 
Cleveland sales office of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, to accept a position with the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company. The management of the 
Cleveland office of the former company will hereafter be 
conducted from the Pittsburgh office. 

Charles E. Adams, president of the Cleveland Hard- 
ware Company, has been elected president of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. 

A. H. Teuchter, president of the Cincinnati Bickford 
Tool Company, Oakley, Ohio, sailed from New York, April 
17, for a several months’ business and pleasure trip 
through Europe. 

President A. C. Dinkey of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., denies the report which has been 
extensively circulated that he intends to resign from that 
position. 

Robert A. Murray, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh. has been appointed agent in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict for the Atlas Engine Works and the Chandler-Tay- 
lor Company, both of Indianapolis, Ind. He will handle 
their medium speed engines. 


William E. Sandford has resigned as superintendent 
of the pipe mill of the Mark Mfg. Company, Zanesville, 
Obio, to accept a similar position with the Page-Hersey 
Iron, Tube & Lead Company, Welland, Ont., Canada. 


The New Departure Mfg. Company, Bristol, Conn., 
maker of New Departure ball bearings, is enlarging its 
already extensive corps of engineers. Victor E. Page, 
Pawtucket, R. I., for some years past managing editor 
of the Automobile Journal, is the latest addition to the 
force. 

H. J. Koontz, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed sales agent in the Pittsburgh district 
for the Queen City Punch & Shear Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


————e-e— 


The Crucible Coal Company, a subsidiary of the Cru- 
cible Steel Company of Pittsburgh, will probably be min- 
ing coal at the rate of 60,000 tons a month before Janu- 
ary 1. The plans for the development of the company’s 
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coal land near Rice's Landing on the Monongahela River 
call for the sinking of two large concrete lined hoisting 
shafts and one air shaft. Steel shaft houses and tipples 
extending over a proposed four-track coal siding and 
down to the river will be built. The company will also 
build 150 steel coal barges and four steel towboats. The 
Monongahela Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
soon be extended to the new mines. J. C. Neff is general 
manager of the coal company. 





Obituary 


WILLIAM SEARLES GorTON, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Standard Welding Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was instantly killed April 17, by being struck by a fast 
train while driving across the Lake Shore tracks in an 
automobile near the plant of his company. He was born 
in Waterford, Conn., February 12, 1859. He received his 
education in the public schools of that city and learned 
the machinist trade. He served for four years in the 
marine department of the United States Coast Survey, 
and later was assistant engineer on cable railroad con- 
struction in Eastern cities. For some time he was a 
traveling man for the Thomson Electric Welding Com- 
pany, Lynn, Mass. In 1897 he became connected with 
the Standard Tool Company, Cleveland, and in 1899 as- 
sisted in organizing the Standard Welding Company. 
This company at first confined its products largely to 
steel tubing and electrically welded parts for bicycles, 
but it soon branched out into the manufacture of automo- 
bile rims. Under the able management of Mr. Gorton, 
and aided by the growth of the automobile industry, the 
company’s business grew fast, and a large plant built in 
1908 has since been doubled in capacity, the present plant 
heing one of the largest in Cleveland. He leaves a widow, 
three daughters and one son. His brother, F. C. Gorton, 
is also connected with the Standard Welding Company. 

Lupwie Wotrr, president of the L. Wolff Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of plumbers’ supplies, died 
at his home in that city April 14, after a long illness, from 
a complication of diseases which culminated in pneu- 
monia. He was born in Germany, March 11, 1836, coming 
to this country in 1854 with his parents and eight broth- 
ers and sisters. After numerous disheartening experi- 
ences, he applied to the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road, Chicago, for employment and showed the officials 
how to make bent steam pipes for locomotives. He was 
then given a contract and established a small shop, bor- 
rowing the necessary material. His business grew, and 
he began to make cooking utensils, then copper range 
hoilers and later plumbers’ supplies. In 1866 he pur- 
chased the interest of his partner, Terrence Maguire, and 
later organized the L. Wolff Mfg. Company, which be- 
came one of the leading establishments of the country 
in its line. He was married three times, his third wife 
dying in 1907. He leaves five sons and one daughter. 

JoHN P. Hugues, vice-president of the Chicago Foun- 
dry Foremen’s Association and superintendent of the 
foundry of the Allis-Chalmers Company, died April 7 at 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, where he had undergone an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. 

GrorGE H. BisHop, of the George H. Bishop Saw 
Works, Lawrenceburg, Ind., died at French Lick Springs, 
Ind., April 12, aged 55 years. 

oo oo 

The Washington Tin Plate Company, Washington, 
Pa., has under consideration the addition of six sheet 
and pair furnaces, two annealing furnaces and a 15-ton 
electric traveling crane, with a 56-ft. span and 20-ft. lift. 
The plans for these additions are being prepared by 8. 
Discher & Sons, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
who are also taking estimates on the work. 


The La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, is re- 
ceiving estimates for the building of eight more sheet 
mills and two jobbing mills, but a definite decision re- 
garding these additions has not been made. This com- 
pany now has eight sheet mills, but has a surplus supply 
of sheet bars which it sells in the open market. 
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The Ratio of Burden to Labor* 


Its Natural Increase in Modern Manufacturing 
Processes 


BY JAMES B. STANWOOD. 


In all manufacturing processes in the determination 
of the cost of the finished article, it is usual to divide it 
into three elements: The cost of the material used, the 
cost of the labor that can be charged to the conversion 
of this material into the finished product, and the amount 
of the burden or overhead expense. This burden includes 
the cost of all other expenditures of labor and material 
necessary for carrying on the processes of production, 
which are general in their character, and which cannot 
be charged directly to any portion of the actual labor or 
material. In this connection the cost of selling the prod- 
uct should not be neglected, but should be considered a 
part of the burden. The ratio, then, of the burden to the 
direct labor or burden labor ratio may be expressed by a 


fraction in which B represents the total cost of the 


4 


burden of a department or factory for a unit period of 
time, and L the total direct labor cost of the same, for 


the same factory or department, for the same unit of 
time. 


Examples of Change in Burden Labor Ratio 


As a result of the constant improvement in machinery 
and processes, or, to use a popular phrase, because of the 
increase in “ labor saving devices,” it can be stated as a 
law that the ratio of burden to labor naturaily tends to 
increase from year to year or period to period as indus- 
try progresses. This can be shown by an illustration: 
Let the material, labor and burden in a given process be 
equally divided so that each has a unit value of 2, then 
the totai cost is 2 plus 2 plus 2 equals 6. The burden 


labor ratio being- 


» 
= equals 1. If, now, by an improved 


machine or by an improved process the labor is cut in 
half, then the total cost becomes 2 plus 1 plus 2 equals 5, 


and the burden jabor ratio will be equals 2. This is on 


the assumption that no other change has been made than 
that of cutting the labor in two. Let us consider a dif- 
ferent set of values, in which the material is assumed 
to be 2, labor 12 and burden 6. The total cost then be- 


comes 2 plus 12 plus 6 equals 20, and the burden labor 
6 
ratio is 12 equals 14. 


Suppose that an improved process 


or machine now reduces the labor from 12 to 3, a rather 


uncommon experience ; now the total cost becomes 2 plus 


3 plus 6 equals 11, and the burden labor ratio is equals 


2. The saving in total cost is 45 per cent., but the burden 
labor ratio is increased fourfold. 

In many cases in practice, the saving in labor as out- 
lined in these examples is brought about by the introduc- 
tion of some new device or machine which is sold gen- 
erally to the trade, so that it is open to all manufactur- 
ers to secure the benefit of this improvement; but it also 
usually happens that the competition among manufactur- 
ers gives most of this benefit to the consumer, and after 
a short period all the manufacturers are practically on 
the same basis, using the same grade of materials, the 
same type of tools and employing labor at about the same 
cost. 

If this law of the natural increase of burden labor 
ratio is not recognized, it follows that manufacturers 
who base their cost estimates on previously ascertained 
burden labor ratios find themselves in the position of 


* Presented before the Congress of Technology, Boston, Mass., 
April 11, 1911, at the 50th anniversary of the charter of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


+ Vice-president and engineer, Houston, Stanwood & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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steel plant at Gary. 
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selling their goods at a low margin of profit, or no prof- 
it, or even at a loss. . 


Actual Burden Increase 


The examples here given assume that the total burden 
itself does not in any way increase or decrease abso- 
lutely ; on the other hand in many instances where im- 
proved machines or appliances are employed the total 
burden itself actually does increase. Moré elaborate 
machinery calls for greater care for upkeep and for a 
greater depreciation. It frequently follows that although 
the net cost of the product is greatly reduced by a saving 
in labor, yet this entire saving in labor is not realized 
on account of an actual increase in burden. 

A prominent manufacturer recently stated to the 
writer that the use of “high speed” steel greatly in- 
creased his burden labor ratio over the use of the older 
steels. This of course is due to the reduction in labor 
cost which the “high speed” steel effected, but in addi- 
tion the inereased cost of this steel and the increased cost 
in the upkeep and the depreciation of machines required 
to use it also increase the actual burden; the net manu- 
facturing cost, however, has been greatly reduced by the 
use of these improved cutting metals. 

The reduction in the labor cost of an article, as shown 
above, cheapens it to the manufacturer and ultimately, 
with free competition among the manufacturers, cheapens 
it to the consumer. 


The Problem of Increased Product 


The usual advantage claimed for labor saving ma- 
chines to the manufacturer lies in the fact that they in- 
crease the capacity of his plant. If, as in the last rather 
extreme example, the labor cost is reduced to one-fourth 
of what it originally was, it means that one man or one 
machine will produce four times more than before the 
improvement was adopted. The result of this is a large 
increase in plant capacity with the attending necessity 
of finding a correspondingly large market for the output. 
When the reduced cost of production gives one manu- 
facturer an advantage over another, he secures his 
market by taking the trade from the other who may be 
less favorably equipped. When on the other hand all 
manufacturers in the same line install the same machin- 
ery at about the same time and by competition the price 
is reduced, then the only increase in market can come 
about by reason of the reduced cost to the consumer. In 
some cases a greater demand due_.to the decrease in the 
cost of the goods tremendously increases the volume of 
business; in others, where a decrease in cost does not 
easily produce an increase in demand, the burden is in- 
creased in the effort to make a market. 

Man who in the beginning had but few implements, 
and these of the crudest form, has in the process of his 
marvelous development made his tools more and more 
efficient and elaborate, and thereby has greatly increased 
the burden labor ratio. 


High Economy and High Burden Labor Ratio 


A striking example of this extensive and elaborate 
use of tools is found in the appliances used in the numer- 
ous processes of the entire plant which the United States 
Steel Corporation has in operation for digging the iron 
ore from the ground in Minnesota, conveying it to Gary, 
Ind., and making it into such products as rails and 
structural steel. In this continued process from mother 
earth to the finished product very little direct labor is put 
on the material in the entire course of its conversion. 
Everything is done by a machine—the digging of the ore, 
its transportation by steam through the lakes, the un- 
loading and the feeding of the ore to the furnace, the con- 
version of the melted metal into steel, the formation of a 
billet, and the rolling of the billet into finished prod- 
uct. In this case the actual labor falls on those whwv 
attend the machines. This includes, of course, the sailors 
and crews on the lakes, operators on the railroad in 
Minnesota, as well as the men at the mines, and in the 
This extensive operation possesses 
a tremendous burden in relation to the direct labor ex- 
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pended, and yet, as is well known, the entire process is 
one embodying the highest economy of production. 

In conclusion it may properly be suggested that a 
scientific study of the cost of burden is an undertaking 
that promises the attainment of new economies; for great 
reductions are possible in the cost of administration, of 
operation, of buying and selling, and in the maintenance 
and depreciation of plant. Thus, in striving for more 
efficient production, burden saving methods are fully as 
valuable as labor saving devices. 





Metal Rolling in the United States 


Comments of a British Visitor 





At a recent meeting of the Birmingham, England, 
section of the Institute of Metals, G. A. Boeddicker read 
a paper giving observations on practice in American 
metal rolling and drawing plants. The works he had 
seen he found quite up to date, with electric power gen- 
erally in use except for rolls. The engines are all slow 
running. 

Rolls are generally driven from a jack shaft, a con- 
venient arrangement whereby any number of rolls can 
be put side by side without being coupled together. That 
enables the speed of the different rolls to be varied as 
required, while a breakdown of one or another does not 
interfere with a whole train. Where that arrangement 
is adopted the engines run from 75 to 100 revolutions. 

Great care is taken everywhere in using only pure 
metals for the alloys made. Lake copper is generally 
used. The spelter is of exceptional purity, containing 
0.4 to 0.1 per cent. of lead, and even if the alloy produced 
should contain lead, only pure spelter is used and pure 
lead added to the alloy. The casting is done on a larger 
scale, but is probably not quite so well done as in Great 
Britain, owing to the fact that there being no casters’ 
lads employed, laborers without experience are some- 
times put to the casting of German silver and brass. 
The furnaces are mostly of the round type; the fuel an- 
thracite, and generally 16€0-lb pots are used, the metal 
being cast into ingots of 75 to 100 lb. For narrow metal 
the ingots are 6 dn., while for sheet metal they are 12 
in. wide. In pouring, a small funnel is put on the top of 
the mold, which is lined with fireclay and has four holes 
in the bottom to split the metal. All slag and charcoal 
remain in the funnel and cannot get down into the mold. 
A similar plan is used in casting rods. These are some- 
times cast into split molds and sometimes into solid 
molds. Where the latter are used they are open at the 
bottom and fitted with a plunger about 6 in. long. When 
the rod is poured and has set, but while still red hot, the 
plunger is pushed up 4 or 5 in.; that pushes up the rod, 
and there it is left until quite cold, when it gan be 
readily lifted out of the mold. Americans go to great 
trouble and expense in cleaning the surface of the ingots 
before rolling. Sometimes these are scraped all over on 
a “scalping” machine, and sometimes planed, in which 
case a shaving \ in. thick, is generally taken from each 


‘side of an ingot 1% in. thick, which means about 14 per 


cent. of scrap from one operation alone. He felt thank- 
ful that the scalping process is avoided in British prac- 
tice. 
Rolling and Wire Mills 

The rolling mills are generally speeded up. At 
Waterbury they “ break down” at 10, “ got down” at 22 
and finish at 45 revolutions, while at the Riverside 
Mills they break down at 20 and finish at 50 revolutions. 
As a result of that speeding up a pair of rolls probably 
goes through two or three times as much work as is the 
case in England. The rolls are fitted with antomatic 
coiling arrangements for coiling the strip as rolled. That 
is rendered necessary by the length of the strips, which 
would otherwise be too long for the annealing furnace. 
The annealing is done in oil-fired open furnaces, some- 
times at the same temperature as in British practice and 
sometimes at much higher temperatures. The metal is 
conveyed from the rolls to the muffle on a tray and 
lifted bodily into the furnace by a simple pulley arrange- 
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ment, the operation taking only a few minutes. A charge 
of 20 to 30 ewt. is left in the furnace for an hour or an 
hour and a half. Narrow strips are not put in flat, but 
placed on edge sideways between pegs riveted on the tray 
so that no two strips touch each other. When the metal 
is withdrawn from the furnace it is instantly quenched 
by a jet of water. The annealing furnaces measure 
about 6 ft. by 15 ft. 

The gang slitters and shearing machines are fitted with 
automatic scrap-cutting devices. There are pickling, 
brushing and drying machines and overhauling machines 
for thin strips, where the metal passes over several 
rollers and where one man inspects one side and another 
man the other. 

In the large Waterbury wire mills the wire is trans- 
ported from the blocks to the annealing furnace and from 
them to the pickling shop and back again to the blocks 
by means of overhead electric trolleys. Apart from bull 
blocks, continuous machines of the Waterbury type are 
general throughout America. The English system of 
rolling bars, slitting them, and drawing the slittings is 
practically abolished and rod rolling is introduced not 
so much for the sake of economy, as in order to get 
rods of 56 to 60 Ib. For pin wire, or any other wire 
down to 18 or 20 gauge which is not required in heavy 
coils, the English system is probably quite as economical 
as rod rolling. All the plant is electrically driven, and 
in one case the motors are placed beneath the floor and 
connected to the mills above by short belts. The an- 
nealing furnaces for rods are open cylindrical furnaces 
which can be conveniently charged from the electric 
trolley overhead. 


Discussion : 


In the discussion of the paper, as reported by the 
Jronmonger, one member agreed with the speaker as to 
the inferiority of American castings. This results either 
from the use of bad or rough iron molds or insufficient 
care in scraping and dressing them. The thing that struck 
him most in going over some American mills was the 
large number of costly subsidiary machines employed. 
They are so numerous and so important that the rolling 
mills themselves are almost lost among them. The lists 
of sizes issued by American manufacturers to their cus- 
tomers are of a more definite character than those used 
in Great Britain and prevent customers substituting 
thinner and thinner gauges for the various sizes. Another 
member said he had seen strip taken into American mills 
which would be promptly rejected in England. As a rule 
it is put on the overhauling machine, and even after it is 
scraped the spills sometimes remain; nevertheless they 
are able to produce good brass. 

Mr. Bean of Allen Everitt & Co., Ltd., said that while 
British manufacturers at times make something verging 
on a profit, American mills are making 12% per cent. and 
more profit every year. It is all a question of power and 
speed; quick and powerftl machinery is the secret of 
their success. The high wages paid to operators by 
American manufacturers has not been an unmixed evil, 
for it drove them to adopt powerful labor-saving machin- 
ery. He had been struck by the splendid surface on 
American rolled metal, and if that resulted from the use 
of the scalping machine he would be pleased to see such 
machines used in England. 

The author of the paper, in summing up made the re- 
mark British iron and steel manufacturers usually make 
in commenting on the large tonnages from American 
steel works. Many of the improvements he had referred 
to are only advantageous, he said, where the quantities of 
material to be dealt with are large. They would prob- 
ably be found impracticable in Europe, partly because 
the works are not large enough and partly because the 
orders received are smaller and more diverse. Where 
the Americans deal with four or five different qualities 
of German silver, European manufacturers have to deal 
with about 20, and where the former get one order for 
five tons of one size and one gauge, manufacturers in 
Great Britain get, perhaps, a hundred orders for a hun- 
dred different sizes. It is therefore a mistake to as- 
sume, because British manufacturers have not more gen- 
erally adopted Western ideas, that they are behind. 
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The Congress of Technology in Boston Eagar, president of the Universal Portland Cement Com- . 


pany, bas promised as a gift all the cement needed for 

erecting the new ‘buildings in reinforced concrete. Mean- 

The Congress of Technology, which met in Boston, while the question of the site itself, Dr. Maclaurin said, 

April 10 and 11, in celebration of the semicentennial of | has been narrowed to a choice between three sites, all of 

the signing of the charter of the Massachusetts Institute which are within a short distance of the present build- 

of Technology, was a pronounced success on the two main ing. It is expected that this question of a new site, upon 

lines laid down by its projectors. which everything else on the development of the Institute 
The opening session of the congress was begun with depends, will very soon be settled. 

an address by President Maclaurin of the Institute, who 


spoke on “ Some Factors in the Institute’s Success,” and . The Wheeler Con- 
attributed that success primarily to the method of in- Large Condenser lnstalistions: : 


. denser & Engineering Company, Carteret, N. J., has re- 
Straction, now everywhere accepted, but nes ‘long ago . cently been awarded the contract for five notable surface 
debated and somewhat scorned venture. Apart from condensing equipments. The condensers proper will all 
his appreciation of the value of all sound learning,” said be of the Wheeler dry tube type, described in The Iron 
Dr. Maclaurin, ‘3 William Barton Rogers, the founder and Age, October-7, 1908. These equipments will differ, how- 
first president of the er saw clearly that the whole ever, from previous condensers in the special design nec- 
controversy as to the relative merits of science and the essary to handle the enormous amounts of steam, at the 
classics in the field of education missed the mark by ame time securing high vacuum and high rate of heat 
placing the emphasis in the wrong place. He understood transmission through the surface. Three of these con- 
that when one gets to the root of things in education, the densing equipments will be for the Waterside No. 1 plant 
method rather than the subject is of supreme importance, of the New York Edison Company, and will consist of 
and his insistence on the value of method in teaching circulating, hot well and vacuum pumps, together with 
was the cardinal doctrine in bis creed and the one that specially designed base condensers to operate in connec- 
has contributed most to the success of the Institute.” tion with three 20,000-kw. turbo-alternators. These con- 
The daylight hours of the second day were given over densers will have a rated capacity of 300,000 Ib. of steam 
to the presentation of papers on various aspects of ap- per hour, and will be the largest ef their kind ta‘ the 
plied science. These papers were grouped in six divi-  \on4, The other two equipments will be for 10 000-kw. 
sions, and the times of reading were so arranged that turbines and with pumps and other auxiliaries ‘are for 
the general public, a large number of whom had received — the new power station of the Minneapolis General Elec- 
personal invitations, were enabled to hear papers in sev- trie Company. 
eral divisions on topics in which they were particularly ; 
interested. The result of these sessions amply justified auncins Veceed dates et Min Welk wedi 
the plan. Every session was very largely attended, and i ee ve J oes . 
as the papers dealt not with educational or technical pany, Hartford, Coan. are the following: Marconi Wire- 
abstractions, but were, on the contrary, striking and vital '¢8s Telegraph Company, New York, 4-hp. direct con- 
reports from the actual field of industrial work, the large nected Senerener Boston Elevated Railway, seven pump- 
audiences gained a better conception than would other- 128 Sets; Crocker, McElwain & Co., Holyoke, Mass., 25- 
wise have Leen possible of the fashion in which applied hp. Sueyeae, direct connected to a pump; Kirkman & 
science has remade the life and habits of the world with- ie . ” a oe ee Ser or eee 
in the last half century. a : aaa rmingham, N. ¥., 60-hp. 
The congress has set clearly before the public the blowing unit; Empire Steel & Iron Company, Mt. Hope, 
needs and the possibilities of what the speakers on Tues- ™- on 30-hp. circulating set; United Electric Light Com- 
day evening called the “New Technology.” The high P28"Y: Springfield, Mass., 50-kw. generator set; Fisher- 
standard of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ™#2 Cold Storage Company, Provincetown, Mass., 25-hp. 
and its well deserved fame as one of the very foremost ?U™ping set; Union Railways Supply Company, Atlantic 
technical schools in the world hardly need reiteration,  Hisblands, N. J., 25-hp. forced draft set ; Cleveland Elec- 
But the very success of the Institute has brought it to a tric Illuminating Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 380-hp. tur- 
point where insufficient endowment and cramped quar- bines, to drive boiler feed pumps; Consolidated Coal 
ters threaten seriously to interfere with its future use- Company, Fairmont, W. Va., 200-hp. pumping set; San- 
fulness unless the obstacles are very soon removed. The Sky Portland Cement Company, Dixon, Ill., 60-hp. con- 
banquet in Symphony Hall on Tuesday evening, April 11, denser circulating set. 
provided a significant sign of keen appreciation of this paetaer 
need both by the alumni of the Institute and by many An interesting installation of electrical machinery 
other outside of its immediate ranks. The enthusiasm was recently completed at Boley, Okla. All the inhab- 
of the thousand alumni and guests who filled the floor itants of the town are colored people, the town having 
of the hall was reflected in the words of the speakers, been started under the auspices of Wiley University, 
who included two such notable figures in Institute af- Marshall, Texas, which is an institution for the higher 
fairs as President Lowell of Harvard, long a member of education of colored people controlled by the Freedmen’s 
the Corporation of Technology, and President Emeritus Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church» The 
Eliot of Harvard, who was professor of chemistry in the apparatus installed was supplied by ‘the Gregory Electric 
original Institute faculty. The temper of this great Company, Sixteenth and Lincoln streets, Chicago, IIL. 
meeting was significant in showing a sharp conscious- and the plant is of interest as being the first electric 
ness of a new era created by applied science; of the im- light and power plant in the United States installed, 
portant part that has already been taken by graduates of operated and owned by colored men. All the electrical 
the Massachusetts Institute: and of the pressing need, engineering work was done by colored people. 
especially from the point of view of the interest of Mass- 
achusetts, that the Institute should be immediately 
equipped with the additional means for enabling it to con- 
tinue in the future as it has been in the past. a leader in 
technical education. 


> 0 


——+e—__-— 
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A special meeting of the stockholders of the Firth- 
Sterling Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has been called for 
June 12 to vote on a proposition to sell the projectile 
The practical earnestness of the alumni in doing plant beionging to this company near Washington, D. C., 
their full share toward making possible the “ New Tech- to the Washington Steel & Ordnance Company, which 
nology’ was shown in three announcemeuts made by is being organized to operate the plant. The Firth-Ster- 
President Maclaurin from the platform after the ban- ling Steel Company will receive {n payment capital stock 
quet. One alumnus, who wished his name withheld, has of the Washington Company. The stockholders will also 
offered to the Institute a tract of 1000 acres of land in be asked to vote for a reduction of the common stock to 
Maine, well suited to the uses of a summer school in the amount of .7500 shares, and the issue in lieu thereof 
civil engineering. Other alumni have definitely pledged of 7500 shares of preferred stock, representing $750,000 
themselves to give a very large part of the price neces- of capital stock. There will then be $750,000 common 
sary for buying a new site for the Institute. Edward N. and $750,000 preferred stock. 
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Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation* 


A Review of the New Jersey Law and Its Elective 
Feature—The Question of Insurance 


BY WM. B. DICKSON.7 





In discussing the subject of “ Employers’ Liability 
and Workmen's Compensation” I will not attempt to 
review the past nor te indicate the steps by which this 
important subject has been brought so prominently be- 
fore the American people. The evils of the old system 
are generally recognized and admitted by intelligent em- 
ployers. That public opinion has been thoroughly 
aroused is evident from the fact that in 10 States com- 
missions have been appointed by the Governors or Leg- 
islatures to study these questions and recommend legis- 
lation. 

In April, 1910, Governor Fort of New Jersey, acting 
ender a joint resolution of the Legislature, appointed a 
commission to inquire into and recommend legislation on 
the subject of employers’ liability. This commission, of 
which I had the honor to be president, was composed of 
two employers, two representatives of labor and two 
legislators, one each from the House and the Senate. 
In January of this year the commission presented its 
report, accompanying it with a proposed bill on employ- 
ers’ liability and workmen’s compensation. This bill 
passed in the Senate by a vote of 16 to 1 and on Monday 
of this week passed in the House by the remarkable vote 
of 54 to 0, and was signed by Governor Wilson on Tues- 
day, April 4. 

New Jersey has thus given a notable lesson in non- 
partisan legislation. The commission was appointed by 
the Republican Governor Fort. The commission's bill 
was passed by a Republican Senate by a vote of 16 to 1 
and then by a Democratic House by a vote of 54 to 0. 
Last, but not least, it was signed by that great representa- 
tive of true Democratic principles, Governor Wilson. I 
am by tradition a Republican, but if the Democratic party 
ean produce and will sustain leaders such as Governor 
Wilson in New Jersey and Francis Lynde Stetson in New 
York, I can imagine no more inspiring career for the 
young man, ambitious to serve his country, than to fall 
in behind and keep step with such men. 

The bill, which is divided into three sections, may be 
briefiy outlined as follows: 


Changes in Previous Laws 


Section I.—This section deals entirely with modifica- 
tions of the present law. It retains the proviso that the 
negligence of the employer must be shown to have been 
the natural and proximate cause of the injury. This 
proviso was retained, not because the commission did 
not believe in compulsory compensation, but because the 
weight of legal opinion received in reply to inquiries was 
against the constitutionality of any plan whereby an 
employer would be compelled to compensate an injured 
workman regardless of his (the employer’s) fault or 
negligence. The wisdom of this conclusion has since been 
demonstrated by the recent decision of the New York 
eourts declaring the New York act in this respect to be 
unconstitutional, even in the hazardous trades. 

The New Jersey elective scheme differs from that of 
New York in an essential feature, in that the election 
must be made at the time of hiring, whereas in New 
York it is made after the accident. As a result, I am 
informed that the New York law has been practically a 
dead letter, as the workmen have naturally elected to sue 
under common law rights. In New Jersey, if the work- 
man at the time of hiring refuses to accept a compensa- 
tion law which the Legislature has declared to be equit- 
able, the employer can refuse to hire him, and in doing 
so will no doubt be sustained by public opinion. 

Section I, however, modifies the present law of em- 
ployers’ liability by entirely abrogating the two old de 
~~ * Address delivered before the American Academy of Polit- 


ical and Social Science, Philadelphia, April 8, 1911. 
+ First vice-president of the United States Steel Corporation. 
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fenses usually known as “fellow servant” and “as- 
sumption of risk.” It also modifies the law of “ con- 
tributory negligence” by providing that the employer 
must prove that the negligence of the employee was 
“willful.” This term is defined in the bill as: (1) De- 
liberate act or deliberate failure to act, or (2) such 
conduct as evidences reckless indifference to safety, or 
(3) intoxication. : 

It will be observed that this section deals entirely 
with the liability of the employer and, standing alone, 
strips the employer of those defenses which in the past 
have been of the greatest value to him in defending suits 
at law. 

The members of the commission were unanimous in 
their opinion that, regardless of any other legislation, 
the above modifications in the present law should be 
made, for the following reasons: 

1. The defense of “ fellow servant.” In the great ma- 
jority of cases the employee has no voice in the selection 
of his fellow servants, and the mere fact of having the 
same employer should not in itself release the employer 
from a liability which he would otherwise incur. 

The injustice of this rule may be illustrated thus: 
An accident occurs, due to the act of an employee, which 
results in the injury of a fellow employee and also of an 
outsider in no way connected with the work. The out- 
sider may and often does secure redress, while the em- 
ployee is barred solely on account of his being a fellow 
servant. 

2. The defense of “ assumption of risk.” While the- 
oretically a workman may be presumed to have a choice 
in the selection of his employment and to have carefully 
weighed the risks naturally inherent therein before 
going to work, as a matter of fact in the vast majority 
of cases the choice is narrowed down to the acceptance 
of such risks or no work. In this connection the objec- 
tion has been made by some employers that for extra 
hazardous work extra wages are paid. An instance was 
cited where riveters in a shop were paid $3 per day, 
while men doing the same work in the erection of high 
steel buildings were paid $6. The commission’s view of 
this objection was that in the case of the workman on 
the high building he was placing his life and limbs in 
jeopardy every minute of the day, and this should be a 
sufficient offset to the extra wage without asking him 
to throw in the scale also the future welfare of those 
naturally dependent on him. 

3. The defense of “contributory negligence.” The 
commission recognized the fact that this defense is 
founded on principles of justice. As the law now stands, 
however, any degree of negligence on the part of the em- 
ployee was sufficient to bar his action, even though the 
employer was also guilty of negligence. In order to pre- 
vent injustice by the nonsuiting of an injured employee 
on a mere technicality—i. ¢c., where his negligence is rela- 
tively trivial—the commission incorporated in its pro- 
posed bill a provision that the employer must prove 
“ willful negligence ”’ on the part of the employee. 

In suggesting these modifications in the present law 
the commission intended primarily to abolish these obso- 
lete defenses because of their inherent injustice. Inci- 
dentally, however, the removal of these defenses leaves 
the employer in a less tenable position in ordinary suits 
at law, and he will therefore naturally be more willing 
to assent to the provisions of Section II. 


Elective Compensation for Workmen 


Section II.—This section contains an elective system 
of workimen’s compensation, and is made as nearly as 
possible automatic and universal by providing that every 
contract of hiring, express or implied, shall be presumed 
to have been made with reference to the provisions of 
this section, unless either party has notified the other in 
writing of his intention to continue under his common 
and statute law rights, as expressed in Section I. Then 
follows the schedule of compensation, which may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

For temporary disability, 50 per cent. of wages. 

For disability total and permanent, 50 per cent. of 
wages for 400 weeks. 

For disability partial and permanent: A schedule of 
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definite injuries has been prepared covering as nearly 
as practicable the most common and obvious forms of 
injury. The compensation is half wages, ranging from 
five weeks for the loss of one joint of a toe up to 200 
weeks for an arm. 

For death, the compensation is based on the number 
and relationship of actual dependents, but is distributed, 
in case of no will, in accordance with the intestate law 
of the State. 

The maximum in all cases, including death, is $10 per 
week for 300 weeks, except in case of total permanent 
disability, when payment is extended to 400 weeks. 

This bill applies to all employments, including do- 
mestie service, the only exception being “ casual employ- 
ments.” 


Compensation and New Legal Status Go Together 


Secrron III.—This section deals principally with defi- 
nitions, but aside from these has one paragraph to which 
the commission attaches great importance—i. e., a pro- 
viso that sections I and II are declared to be inseparable, 
and if any essential part of either section be declared 
unconstitutional, so that the whole of such section must 
fall, the other section must fall with it and not stand 
alone. 

In framing this clause the commission had in mind the 
situation which exists to-day in Ohio, where a law has 
been passed which simply removes the employer’s present 
defenses. Laboring under this handicap, the Ohio em- 
ployers are now striving to influence pending legislation 
which will provide for workmen’s compensation; but, of 
course, they cannot hope to wield as much influence as 
before the defenses were abrogated. 

The New Jersey Commission, while unanimously of 
the opinion that the two defenses of “fellow servant” 
and “assumption of risk” should be entirely abrogated, 
and that of “contributory negligence” materially modi- 
fied, have tried to deal with the whole subject in a prac- 
tical and businesslike manner, by incorporating in the 
same bill the removal of these defenses and the schedule 
of compensation. Their aim has been, not to strip the 
employer of his defenses without giving him a harbor 
of refuge, and by the proviso mentioned these two ideas 
are made to stand or fall together. 

The one weak point in most of the legislation pro- 
posed in the various States, including New Jersey, is the 
fact that, in the last analysis, the payment of the com- 
pensation, even after the amount has been agreed upon, 
is dependent on the continued solvency of the employer. 
This condition will probably be met, partly at least, by 
legislation permitting the transfer of the liability to the 
company insuring the employer, providing that such com- 
pany is approved by the State Commissioner of Insur- 
ance. 


Reasons for Employers’ and Employees’ Election 


The commission confidently expects that the elective 
section of the act will be generally accepted by both em- 
ployers and employees, for the following reasons: 

By the employer: 

1. Because his liability is limited and he is thus re- 
lieved of the danger of harassing lawsuits for excessive 
damages. 

2. By reason of the abrogation of two defenses and 
modification of another the position of the employer who 
refuses to accept the elective law will be less tenable. 

8. Because he can in a large measure add the expense 
to cost of manufacture and recover it in his selling price. 

4. Because he can readily insure his liability. 

By the employee: 

1. The practical certainty of settlement in accordance 
with the schedule, as against the uncertainty of an ap- 
peal to common law rights. 

2. Promptness in settlement, as against the “law’s 
delay.” 

8. All the money is paid to the injured person, as 
against the heavy attorney’s fees and court expenses of 
the suit at law. 


Protection by Insurance 


In the various hearings on the proposed bill the one 
feature which has impressed me most has been the evi- 
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dent fear on the part of the small manufacturer or em- 
ployer that the bill will impose unusual burdens on him. 
It seems to me that the answer to this is that he can pro- 
tect himself by insurance. That the cost of insurance 
under existing systems is excessive I believe to be true, 
but that is not the worst feature. Heretofore the aim of 
the employer has been to seek by insurance to minimize 
the outlay, and the welfare of the injured or his de- 
pendents has not been a factor in the problem. The 
present system simply shifts the fight against the in- 
jured employee from the employer to the insurance com- 
pany, which throws the whole force of its trained legal 
organization and its financial resources against the in- 
experienced, ignorant or otherwise helpless injured em- 
ployee. In fact, the whole aim of the insurance com- 
panies has been to use every legal device to avoid pay- 
ments to victims of accidents. That they have been 
fairly successful in attaining this object would seem to 
be indicated by the report of the New York Commission, 
which shows from statistics of nine companies that on an 
average only 36.34 per cent. of that which employers pay 
in premiums is paid in settlements of claims and suits. 
This is clearly a great economic waste. 


MUTUAL ACCIDENT COMPANIES. 


The remedy lies in the organization of one or more 
mutual accident insurance companies, conducted along 
ihe lines that have been so conspicuously successful in 
the factory mutual fire insurance companies which have 
been operating for the past 60 years in New England. 
The first purpose of these companies has been to prevent 
fires. They not only advise their members just what 
must be done to prevent fires by methods of construction 
and maintenance, but they go further and refuse to admit 
to membership any factory which will not conform to 
their high standards. 

The result has been a reduction in the cost of fire in- 
surance from $2.50 per $100 to 7.17 cents, which latter 
figure is the average yearly cost for the past 13 years. 
The adoption of this system will fully protect the small 
employer, and will at the same time attack the problem 
at the right end by reducing the number of accidents, 
which, after all, is the great desideratum. 

I venture the opinion, with all due respect to our 
friends the insurance men, that in the near future it 
will be repugnant to an aroused and enlightened social 
conscience that the insurance of injured workmen should 
be a source of profit to any one. 


A Pennsylvania Bill Follows the New Jersey Plan 


Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. I have 
here a draft of an act which, within the past week, has 
been presented to the Pennsylvania Legislature by men 
affiliated with the labor interests of your State. This 
act is practically a duplicate of the New Jersey one, the 
only changes being minor ones to make it conform to the 
local conditions. 

The New Jersey bill is probably the most advanced 
legislation on this subject in this country. Personally, 
however, I am convinced, from my study of the subject, 
that even this bill, while a distinct advance, does not 
provide a permanent solution of the problems involved. 
This, in my judgment, must come through a system of 
State insurance, which shall be compulsory both on the 
employer and the employee. Before such a plan can be 
adopted in this country the federal and State constitu- 
tions must be amended. 





The Mason Engineering & Mfg. Company, recently or- 
ganized, will erect a plant at West Middlesex, Pa., for 
the manufacture of water heaters. The building will be 
of brick and concrete, and the company expects to begin 
manufacturing about August 1. Frank Large, Sharon, 
is president; Joseph Metz, West Middlesex, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles Pierce, Sharon, treasurer; William E. El- 
liott, Sharon, secretary. 


The offices of the Pittsburgh Supply Company have 
been removed from the Frick Annex Building to the 
Jenkins Arcade Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation* 


A Review of the New Jersey Law and Its Elective 
Feature—The Question of Insurance 


BY WM. B. DICKSON.?+ 


In discussing the subject of “ Employers’ Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation” I will not attempt to 
review the past nor toe indicate the steps by which this 
important subject has been brought so prominently be- 
fore the American people. The evils of the old system 
are generally recognized and admitted by intelligent em- 
ployers. That public opinion has been thoroughly 
aroused is evident from the fact that in 10 States com- 
missions have been appointed by the Governors or Leg- 
islatures to study these questions and recommend legis- 
lation. 

In April, 1910, Governor Fort of New Jersey, acting 
under a joint resolution of the Legislature, appointed a 
commission to inquire into and recommend legislation on 
the subject of employers’ liability. This commission, of 
which I had the honor to be president, was composed of 
two employers, two representatives of labor and two 
legislators, one each from the House and the Senate. 
In January of this year the commission presented its 
report, accompanying it with a proposed bill on employ- 
ers’ liability and workmen’s compensation. This bill 
passed in the Senate by a vote of 16 to 1 and on Monday 
of this week passed in the House by the remarkable vote 
of 54 to 0, and was signed by Governor Wilson on Tues- 
day, April 4. : 

New Jersey has thus given a notable lesson in non- 
partisan legislation. The commission was appointéd by 
the Republican Governor Fort. The commission’s bill 
was passed by a Republican Senate by a vote of 16 to 1 
and then by a Democratic House by a vote of 54 to 0. 
Last, but not least, it was signed by that great representa- 
tive of true Democratic principles, Governor Wilson. I 
am by tradition a Republican, but if the Democratic party 
can produce and will sustain leaders such as Governor 
Wilson in New Jersey and Francis Lynde Stetson in New 
York, I can imagine no more inspiring career for the 
young man, ambitious to serve his country, thar to fall 
in behind and keep step with such men. 

The bill, which is divided into three sections, may be 
briefly outlined as follows: 


Changes in Previous Laws 


_ Section I.—This section deals entirely with modifica- 
tions of the present law. It retains the proviso that the 
negligence of the employer must be shown to have been 
the natural and proximate cause of the injury. This 
proviso was retained, not because the commission did 
not believe in compulsory compensation, but because the 
weight of legal opinion received in reply to inquiries was 
against the constitutionality of any plan whereby an 
employer would be compelled to compensate an injured 
workman regardless of his (the employer’s) fault or 
negligence. The wisdom of this conclusion has since been 
demonstrated by the recent decision of the New York 
eourts declaring the New York act in this respect to be 
unconstitutional, even in the hazardous trades. 

The New Jersey elective scheme differs from that of 
New York in an essential feature, in that the election 
must be made at the time of hiring, whereas in New 
York it is made after the accident. As a result, I am 
informed that the New York law has been practically a 
dead letter, as the workmen have naturally elected to sue 
under common law rights. In New Jersey, if the work- 
man at the time of hiring refuses to accept a compensa- 
tion law which the Legislature has declared to be equit- 
able, the employer can refuse to hire him, and in doing 
so will no doubt be sustained by public opinion. 

Section I, however, modifies the present law of em- 
ployers’ liability by entirely abrogating the two old de 
~~ © Address delivered before the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, Philadelphia, April 8, 1911. 

+ First vice-president of the United States Steel Corporation. 
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fenses usually known as “fellow servant” ang “ ag. 
sumption of risk.” It also modifies the law of 


dicen, 
tributory negligence” by providing that the employer 
must prove that the negligence of the employee was 


“willful.” This term is defined in the bill as: (1) De 
liberate act or deliberate failure to act, or (2) such 
conduct as evidences reckless indifference to Safety, or 
(3) intoxication. 

It will be observed that this section deals eytire 


l 
with the liability of the employer and, standing ilar 
strips the employer of those defenses which in the past 


have been of the greatest value to him in defending Suits 
at law. 

The members of the commission were unaninous jp 
their opinion that, regardless of any other legislation, 
the above modifications in the present law should pe 
nade, for the following reasons: 

1. The defense of “ fellow servant.” In the great ma- 
jority of cases the employee has no voice in the selection 
of his fellow servants, and.the mere fact of having the 
same employer should not in itself release the employer 
from a liability which he would otherwise incur. 

The injustice of this rule may be illustrated thus: 
An accident occurs, due to the act of an employee, which 
results in the injury of a fellow employee and also of an 
outsider in no way connected with the work. The out- 
sider may and often does secure redress, while the em- 
ployee is barred solely on account of his being a fellow 
servant. 

2. The defense of “ assumption of risk.” While the 
oretically a workman may be presumed to have a choice 
in the selection of his employment and to have carefully 
weighed the risks naturally inherent therein before 
going to work, as a matter of fact in the vast majority 
of cases the choice is narrowed down to the acceptance 
of such risks or no work. In this connection the objec- 
tion has been made by some employers that for extra 
hazardous work extra wages are paid. An instance was 
cited where riveters in a shop were paid $3 per day, 
while men doing the same work in the erection of high 
steel buildings were paid $6. The commission’s view of 
this objection was that in the case of the workman on 
the high building he was placing his life and limbs in 
jeopardy every minute of the day, and this should be a 
sufficient offset to the extra wage without asking him 
to throw in the scale also the future welfare of those 
naturally dependent on him. 

3. The defense of “contributory negligence.” The 
commission recognized the fact that this defense is 
founded on principles of justice. As the law now stands, 
however, any degree of negligence on the part of the em- 
ployee was sufficient to bar his action, even though the 
employer was also guilty of negligence. In order to pre 
vent injustice by the nonsuiting of an injured employee 
on a mere technicality—i. c., where his negligence is rela- 
tively trivial—the commission incorporated in its pro- 
posed bill a provision that the employer must prove 
“willful negligence” on the part of the employee. 

In suggesting these modifications in the present law 
the commission intended primarily to abolish these obso- 
lete defenses because of their inherent injustice. Inci- 
dentally, however, the removal of these defenses leaves 
the employer in a less tenable position in ordinary suits 
at law, and he will therefore naturally be more willing 
to assent to the provisions of Section II. 


Elective Compensation for Workmen 


Secrion II.—This section contains an elective system 
of workmen’s compensation, and is made as nearly 38 
possible automatic and universal by providing that every 
contract of hiring, express or implied, shall be presumed 
to have been made with reference to the provisions of 
this section, unless either party has notified the other !0 
writing of his intention to continue under his common 
and statute law rights, as expressed in Section I. Then 
follows the schedule of compensation, which may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

For temporary disability, 50 per cent. of wages. 

For disability total and permanent, 50 per cent. of 
wages for 400 weeks. 

For disability partial and permanent: A schedule of 
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Modern Shop Management’ 


The Problem of Increasing the Returns of Both Employer and Employee on an 
Ethical Basis—Fundamentals of Efficiency 





BY DAVID VAN ALSTYNE.7 


However impracticable the programme of socialism 
may be, it seems to me that we are drifting toward com- 
munity interest and government control and ownership 
with all its inefficiency and awkwardness, and will con- 
tinue to, unless the employing class, which is the money- 
making class, can be made to realize that to whatever 
extent its moneymaking is detrimental to the community 
as a whole, it is simply encouraging the spread of social- 
istic tendencies. Sooner or later organized labor will 
find politics its most effective weapon and its tendency 
will be socialistic. 

Present management of “big business” is probably 
not much more efficient or freer from evils than govern- 
ment management, but the possibilities of individual con- 
trol are far greater than those of community control and 
must be realized if we are to escape the latter. 

Among the potent factors for progress in our own so- 
cial organization perhaps the most potent are the em- 
ployers of labor, the managers of men. Competition for- 
bids employers doing more for their employees than their 
competitors; rather inclines them to do less. So that if 
reforms are to be accomplished they must be accompanied 
by greater profits. The chief interest the employer should 
have in the welfare of his employees is to enable them to 
earn more than his competitors’ employees are able to 
earn. 

All other interests are incidental and will be largely 
taken care of by the employees themselves if they have 
the money with which to do it. Therefore the social 
reformer who would effect his reform through the em- 
ployer is confronted with the task of increasing the em- 
ployees’ wages and at the same time increasing the em- 
ployer’s profits. It is the instinctive desire of every 
employer to promote the welfare of his employees-to the 
fullest possible extent as long as it does not interfere 
with his profits. His philanthropy and good will do not 
extend much beyond this. 

A small concern managed by a man of ability is likely 
to be fairly efficient because most of the details can be 
kept under his personal observation. As the business 
grows it becomes necessary for him to leave it more or 
less to his subordinates. That part of the business which 
he is most interested in or best acquainted with will con- 
tinue fairly efficient; the rest dropping to an efficiency 
commensurate with the ability of those immediately in 
charge. When it reaches the magnitude of our large 
railroads and industrials, the chief executives are almost 
wholly out of touch with the details of the business and 
with the individuals of the rank and file. 


System, Not Leadership, the Important Thing 


In proportion as the magnitude of the business in- 
creases, the importance of the personality of the leader 
decreases and that of the system and organization 
through which he exercises his personality increases. It 
is through a systematic control of employees of the rank 
and file that he reduces waste of time and material, 
rather than through his personal influence over his im- 
mediate subordinates. The measure of the efficiency 
of an organization is the extent to which the enthusiasm 
of the individuals in it is maintained through the organ- 
ization and not through the personality of the men at the 
head of it. 

Few men in positions of great executive responsibility 
realize how little influence they exert on the business 
under them. It is not a serious exaggeration to say that 


* Extracts from a paper read before the Congress of Tech- 
note at Boston, April 11, 1911, at the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

+ Vice-president Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


the difference between the results obtained by an aver. 
age manager and one who is known as an exceptionally 
able man is not material; and whether the result is goog 
or bad is largely accidental in so far as the man ip 
charge is concerned, and chiefly due to conditions sur- 
rounding the business. 

The conventional manager depends upon cut and dried 
expedients rather than scientific standards or ideals. His 
methods are based more on superficial observation and 
haphazard opinion than on the fundamental laws goy- 
erning his business. Failure to aceomplish the results 
he hopes for is not, in his opinion, a criticism of his 
methods but rather calls forth his regret at the passing 
of the good old times when men were less independent 
and indifferent or conditions otherwise more favorable. 


Managers of the New Type Scarce 


There is aS much or more organizing ability now 
than there ever was, but through the consolidation of 
many small concerns into a few large ones, great re- 
sponsibility is being put upon a few men who are not 
trained for it. The jobs have grown faster than the men. 

Of promotors or “captains of industry,” whose far- 
sightedness indicates where development is needed and 
where money can be made, there is no lack; but managers 
who will patiently standardize each detail in the opera- 
tion of their business and get the maximum out of it, are 
exceedingly scarce. 

Under detail-control management as little as possible 
is left to individual judgment, but the movements of 
every man, every piece of material and the expenditure 
of every dollar are guided according to a prearranged 
schedule. 

If the objection is made that guiding every move men 
make makes machines of them, destroys their initiative, 
the answer is that there is not much initiative to destroy 
and that the best results are obtained for both employer 
and employee when men are worked like machines and 
treated like men. In large organizations they are more 
likely to be treated like machines and allowed to work 
as their own individual fancy dictates. 

Not the least asset created by the management which 
has accurate record of the individual, is the impression 
made upon the employee that the highest officials know 
of him personally, that he is less subject to the whims 
and prejudices of his immediate superior and that he is 
recognized as an essential part of the organization which 
arouses an enthusiasm that cannot be too highly valued. 
The organization created by this control of details is of 
vastly greater importance than the facilities or equip- 
ment. The good organization will obtain good results 
with poor equipment, but the poor organization will ob- 
tain poor results no matter how good the equipment may 
be. 


Conventional vs. Detail Management 


Under conventional management the foreman, or man 
immediately in charge, has a fair technical knowledge 
but usually little organizing ability. The multitude of 
details under his jurisdiction receive his attention a few 
at a time, the others drifting along according to the fancy 
of the individuals handling them. The few details re 
ceiving the attention of the foreman are brought up to ® 
standard proportionate to his skill and knowledge, and 
begin to drop again as soon as he returns his attention to 
some of the other details. The result is to confine at 
tention chiefly to those details which seem of most im- 
portance and to let the rest drift along as they will. 
Hence, average output per dollar expended for labor and 
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is small and must continue so as long as so 
iepends upon the efforts of one man. 

ier detail management an investigation of the pos- 

s of each operation and each pound or foot of ma- 

s made and a standard set per unit of output. 

nvestigations are made and the standard set by 

; each in his own line. Records giving a con- 

=; comparison of each detail of labor and material 

ts standard indicate which are satisfactory and 
need attention. 

value of establishing a standard or measuring 

for every detail cannot be overestimated. It not 

gives the manager a feeling of security in his 

wledge as to exactly how his affairs stand and as to 

t needs his concentrated attention, but also gives his 

dinates something definite to work for and arouses 

enthusiasm, especially when extra pay is given for 
ng the standard. 


Fundamentals of High Efficiency 


idamental principles in reaching high efficiency 


Records. An accurate record of each detail, or 
of details, of labor and material. A record should 
ooked upon as a werking tool and its value measured 
ts eapacity for producing lower cost and greater 


2. Standardized conditions. This involves putting 
he equipment into such condition as will make maxi- 
output and most economical operation possible. 

Standardized quality. The determination of a stand- 

of quality of output or efficiency of service below 
it is not permissible to go, is necessary because 
fforts to reduce cost and increase output may result in 
lowering the quality unless systematically prevented. 

!. To find out what is to be done and how to do it. 
This involves stripping the work of all unnecessary refine- 
ment, finish, material and operations, bearing in mind 
that what is worth doing at all is worth doing well 
ough for its purpose and not a bit better, and then de- 
termining th simplest and quickest method of doing it 
with the facilities at hand and establishing a time or 
ost limit. 

». Written instructions as to the standard method of 
reaching the required time or cost. Such instructions 
onstitute a textbook of the business and are not to be 
leviated from. Employees should be constantly checked 

their knowledge and close observance of instructions, 
therwise the instructions are rarely fully understood 
and are quickly forgotten or ignored. 

6. Constant comparison of actual performance with 
standard to see that the actual reaches the standard and 
onlinues there. It is not essential that allowances, 
standards or ideals should be ultimate or represent the 
highest state of the art; in fact such standards may ap- 
pear to be so hopelessly impossible of attainment as to be 
indesirable for present purposes. The standard should 
be set as far ahead of present practice as is practicable. 
lhe ideals of to-day are the only ones we are immediately 
terested in reaching though they may be the practice of 
‘o-morrow, and it then becomes necessary to set up new 
ideals, 

The essential thing is to see that whatever ideals are 
rt are reached, and that as long as they are not changed 
‘here shall be no falling away from them. This is the 
principle which is most neglected by managers and at 
which usual management fails. It is easy to establish 
rules and standards, but it is not easy to have them lived 
Up to continuously. Unless the organization provides for 
“omparing in detail what it does with what should be 
‘ole, with mathematical accuracy, a high efficiency can- 
tot be maintained. It is a common experience for a 
vncern to reach a good efficiency during dull business 
‘ud to drop to a low efficiency during heavy business be- 

‘use the management has so little control over details. 

These principles are a decided recognition of the ca- 
(icity of the individual and may be considered antago- 
' — to some of the expressed principles of organized 
iabor, 


The usual form of trade agreement which binds the 
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employer to pay fixed rates per hour, day or week and 
the employee to put in his time and produce whatever 
the employer is able to get out of him is economically 
wrong, because one-sided and indefinite. Each has his 
opinion as to what constitutes a fair day's work, which 
the employer will constantly try to increase and the em- 
ployee tend to decrease. 

What one employer may consider a fair output may 
be too little for another employer and more than required 
by a third. It is to the interest of both employor and 
employee to agree upon a reasonable time for each opera- 
tion, so that each may know definitely what he is to exp- 
pect from the other. 

An agreement which binds the employee to a definite 
output as well as the employer to definite working hours, 
rates of wages, &c., is a safeguard for both parties. 

b During the recent period of great commercial 
activity many complaints were heard of the difficulty 
in getting skilled men; many employers claiming that 
the unions were making men indifferent and independ- 
ent and through various restrictions, preventing the de- 
velopment of a sufficient number of skilled men to supply 
the demand. 

I am inclined to think that to a certain extent this 
may have been true and that it was largely the fault of 
the employer for permitting it. The influence of the 
unions, however, in this direction is limited and only in- 
directly the result of their efforts to better their condi- 
tions. The chief cause of the scarcity of skilled labor is 
the extreme fluctuations in business, creating at one time 
un abnormal demand and at another throwing both 
skilled and unskilled labor out of work. 

There are more skilled men and there is skill of a 
higher order than ever before; but by the nature of 
things their number is more or less adjusted to the aver- 
age demand. There is always available a nucleus of 
those good men who have comparatively steady work and 
during times of extreme activity the only men available 
are those who spend a considerable portion of their time 
in idleness. In times of great activity there is no good 
opportunity to train this generally unemployed increment, 
and in dull times idleness encouarges laziness, indiffer- 
ence and a loss of the little skill men acquire while at 
work. We are inconsistent in throwing as many men as 
possible out of work as soon as business begins to decline 
and then complaining that they are not capable of the 
highest efficiency when they are employed. , 

In my opinion this is the greatest evil for which our 
present social system is responsible, and it is also the 
most difficult to regulate. Apprenticeship, trade schools 
and like efferts to train skilled workmen are all good to 
a certain degree, but their influence is insignificant as 
compared with the influence of long periods of enforced 
idleness to which the laboring class is subjected. 

It is to be hoped that some day it may be found prac- 
ticable for the law to require employers to take care of 
a certain portion of their idle employees during periods of 
depression, and the government to give employment to the 
rest on public improvements, 

It is encouraging to note the number of concerns 
which are introducing old age pensions, profit sharing, &c. 
It is to the pecuniary interest of the employers to do 
those things themselves rather than to wait for them to 
be done by the government with its inevitable inefficiency. 


The Value of Welfare Methods 


Every large employer of labor can afford to have what 
might be called a “ sociological department,” whose duty 
it would be to look to the welfare of its employees, so 
long as it is not done in a patronizing manner. Such a 
department should keep a personal record of each em- 
ployee, consisting of whatever information of value is 
obtainable, to be used in deciding as to desirability as 
an employee, eligibility for promotion, instead of de- 
pending on haphazard opinions which are usually super- 
ficial and biased. It would also keep as closely in touch 
as possible with employees to find out what secret griev- 
ances they are brooding over, due to brutal, prejudiced 
and partial treatment by superiors and be ready to 
a helping hand in case of misfortune, sickness or 
Apprenticeship, pensions, profit sharing, 
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accidents and hospital service might also properly come 
within the jurisdiction of this department. 

Having in mind that the large employer will not at- 
tain highest efficiency which will continue indefinitely 
until he produces as closely as possible the personal re- 
lationship between superior and subordinate which ex- 
ists in the case of small employers, it would seem that 
the best way to accomplish it is through a department 
created for the purpose. This department would, in the 
long run, be one of the most effective in increasing net 
earnings. 


Financial Control May Be an Obstacle 


The speculative financial influence is a serious obstacle 
to the progress of better management and, in consequence, 
to its own interests. Not only does it not understand the 
human element in its business, which is the important 
element with a large employer of labor, but being in con- 
trol it usually dictates a narrow, opportunist sort of 
policy based on superficial opinion rather than scientific 
investigation. It cannot see that a moderate investment 
in better organization and management will, in nine cases 
out of ten, save a large investment in equipment, besides 
reducing the cost of the operation. As a result, execu- 
tives, no matter how well intentioned, are afraid to de- 
part from the narrow conventional limits prescribed, so 
that “big men” are not developed for the “big” posi- 
tions. 

Little improvement can be expected until the average 
board of directors takes more interest in the business it 
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good. It is strange but true that it should be difficu);: to 
persuade the owners of a property to accept greater 
profits with small investment. It is equally true that the 
scientific manager will find it more difficult to educate his 
superiors than his inferiors. A proposition to invest one 
dollar to save ten is frequently less attractive than a 
proposition to invest ten dollars to save one, because it 
is unconventional. 

Most men seem to have a genius for seeing things 
as they want to see them, not as they are, and for fixing 
their attention on non-essentials. To make real progress. 
such characteristics must be overcome, and the one and 
only way it can be done is to show how much more prof- 
itable is a policy based on scientifically accurate know)- 
edge. 

The science of management is in a very undeveloped 
state, but progress is being made and another generation 
or two will look back upon the methods of to-day as 
exceedingly crude. 


Iron Ore Docks on the Lakes 


with 





Details of Capacity and Construction, 
Recent Additions 


W. A> Clark, chief engineer of the Duluth & Iron 
Range Railroad, Duluth, has made a new compilation of 
data of the iron ore shipping docks on Lake Superior 
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Recerd of Ore Docks on the Great Lakes. 


directs and becomes more intimately acquainted with the 
details. It would seem that one way to accomplish this 
would be to have each department board report direct to 
the board instead of through the president, who as a rule 
is a specialist in only one department. It would also 
seem advisable for the board to have specialists report on 
the efficient operation of all departments in the same 
manner as chartered accountants report on the account- 
ing department. 

For those who have the courage to break away from 
some of the old traditions and conventional methods there 
is an unlimited field. The difficulties are great, but the 
possibilities are greater. The results are conspicuously 


and Lake Michigan. It is revised to May 1, 1911, which 
is the nominal opening of the navigation season, and 
thus includes all the additions that have been made in 
the past year or that are now under construction. Here- 
with appears a reproduction of Mr. Clark’s chart, which 
makes an impressive showing of the ore handling Cca- 
pacity of the upper lake docks, 
———_»-e————__— 

The Struthers Furnace Company has authorized the 
construction of a gas cleaning plant at its furnace at 
Struthers, Ohio, for which plans are being prepared by 
Julian D. Page of Youngstown, formerly with the W. B. 
Pollock Company. 
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Handling Philadelphia’s Ore Imports 


irgest vessel built abroad for the transatlantic 
re trade, the steamship Tellus, arrived April 7 at Phil- 
adelp! on her maiden voyage, with a cargo of 11,600 
swedish iron ore from Narvik, Norway, consigned 
ti Warwick Iron & Steel Company, Pottstown, Pa. 
The vessel left Narvik March 19, and the voyage of some 
2650 es was uneventful, the ship proving itself to be 
| sea boat. 
rellus was designed as a general bulk cargo car- 
ri | was built‘and engined by William Doxford & 
Sunderland, England. She is 445 ft. long, €0 
fr. wide, has a molded depth of 31 ft. 6 in. and a draft of 
9 is built of steel and has a shelter deck ex- 
{ full length of the vessel. Her carrying ca- 
pacity is rated from 12,000 to 18,000 tons, the area of 
! 


oS ff. 6 IN., 


is aggregating 556,040 cu. ft. There are four 
No. 1, forward, being 67 ft. long; No. 2, 139 ft.; 


No. 3, 65 ft. 


and No. 4, aft, 76 ft. Water tanks for bal- 
last, with a capacity of 3870 tons, are provided, 1800 tons 
if h are carried in side tanks, located between the 
shelter and main decks and extending the full length of 


essel, the remainder being carried in bottom tanks. 
Larg tchways extending through the shelter and main 
decks provide easy access to the holds. The hatchways 
to the Nos. 1, 3 and 4 holds measure 36 by 30 ft., while 
the No. 2 hold has two hatchways, one 36~-by 30 and one 
30 ft. For unloading purposes, derrick hoists are 
located at each hatehway, the hoists being operated by 


steam winches, of which there are 11. 

engine, triple expansion, is located amidship. It 
has cylinders 2714, 441% and 76 in. in diameter, and a 
stroke of 51 in., developing 3000 hp. The boiler installa- 


tion includes three marine boilers, 17 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 
8 in. with nine funaces 4 ft 7 in. in diameter. The 

apacity is 1257 tons of coal. The vessel is owned 
by Wilhelm Wilhelmsen of Tronsberg, is under command 
of Capt. Karl Andersen, has been chartered for a term of 
nine years by the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, and 
will be used in the transportation of Wabana ore, both in 
the transatlantic and Atlantic Coast trade. 


bunker « 


The New Philadelphia & Reading Ore Pier 


e Tellus was the first to discharge a full cargo at 


the new ore pier of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
Company at its Port Richmond wharves, Philadelphia. 
This pier, which has been erected for some time, but 


delayed in operation by the noncompletion of the power 


ratus, has two unloading units, which represent one- 


half of the ultimate plant. The installation was made 
by the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and represents the electrically driven “ fast plant” 
uliouding machinery designed by that company. Hach 
unit has a rated capacity of 300 tons per hour, working 


With 5-ton grab buckets, but as the machinery was stiff 
llmerous tests were made with the weighing de- 
and other parts of the equipment, the cargo was not 
discharged at much more than 50 per cent. of the rated 
capacity, 

‘lie unloading pier has a width of 69 ft., and the un- 
loading device spans four railroad tracks; the length of 


the runway on the pier is 650 ft., which will enable two 
Siiall vessels to be unloaded at one time. A suspended 
nlovable weighing hopper of 60 tons capacity, with stand- 
ard weighing apparatus, serves each unit, the bottom of 


wl 


h is 15 ft. above the railroad tracks. Cars are han- 
1 either direction on three of the tracks on the 


, 
aied 


ivr by neans of a Dodge system of rope drive, a trans- 
fer tulle at the outer end of the track serving to transfer 
the cars to the different tracks as desired. One track is 


over exclusively to the incoming movement of 
empty cars, 

‘le arms of the unloaders are 50 ft. above the pier 
a ‘tend outward, when at operation, 60 ft. from the 
“oct Hne, being raised into a perpendicular position 
\ot in use, or when moving from one held to an- 
or when a vessel is being docked, All the equip- 
ent is electrically driven, and, while handled by inex- 
iced nen, very satisfactory results are said to have 
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been obtained on the first work out of the machines. In 
a large number of cases weights taken of single bucket- 
fuls showed them to have run well over 20,000 lb. The 
unloading device will from now on be used for the regu- 
lar work of unloading at this pier. 


Central Station Welfare Work 


Plans for Benefit of Electric Light and Power 
Employees 


973 





The Public Policy Committee of the National Electric 
Light Association, which during the past winter has been 
devoting considerable attention to the various aspects of 
welfare work as related to the central station industry, 
held a final meeting at the New York headquarters in 
the United Engineering Building, March 28, when the 
report, which had been prepared through a series of 
long conferences, was unanimously adopted for presenta- 
tion to the member companies, in number nearly & 
thousand, at the annual convention in New York next 
May. 

Several of the companies already have in force some 
of the schemes proposed, but it is not assumed that every 
company will wish to adopt every form of relationship 
outlined in the report. The plan includes accident in- 
surance, sickness insurance and death benefits, service 
annuities, profit sharing, employees’ savings and invest- 
ment funds, and life insurance, although with regard to 
the last item it is suggested that the companies limit 
themselves to providing their employees with all possible 
information in connection with safe low cost life insur- 
ance, and do not put in force any plan of their own. 

By unanimous vote the term “pension” has been 
dropped and the service annuity adopted as the recogni- 
tion of an automatic recompense for continuous service, 
and the committee is of the opinion that member com- 
panies should provide such annuities for every male em- 
ployee reaching the age of 65 and every female employee 
of 60 years, after continuous and satisfactory record of 
10 years of service. The details of profit sharing are 
based upon the idea that it is better to have those en- 
gaged in the industry as partners than employees and 
that preferably profits of the employee based upon his 
wage scale should reach him in the securities of his 
company, and that dividends upon such securities should 
be paid in cash, in the manner customary with other 
security holders. Details are also given with regard to 
savings funds and investment funds, with the object of 
promoting thrift among employees and, where feasible, 
combining the plan with profit sharing, it having been 
found that the two work out very satisfactorily together. 

The personnel of the committee is: Charles L. Edgar, 
chairman, president Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; Nicholas F. Brady, vice-president 
New York Edison Company; Charles A. Stone, Stone & 
Webster Corporation, Boston; H. M. Byllesby, Byllesby 
& Co., Chicago; Henry L. Doherty, president Denver Gas 
& Electric Company ; W. W. Freeman, president National 
Electric Light Association and vice-president Brooklyn 
Edison Company; Samuel Insull, president Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago; Joseph B. McCall, 
president Philadelphia Electric Company; Samuel Scovil, 
vice-president Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company ; 
Gen. George H. Harries, vice-president Washington 
Railway & Electric Company ; Everett W. Burdett, coun- 
sel of the association, and Arthur Williams, New York 
Edison Company, vice-chairman of the committee. The 
committee has also enjoyed the active co-operation of 
Thomas E. Murray, president Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies; W. H. Blood, Jr., and R. 8. 
Hale. 

It is believed that it is the first time in the history of 
the country that an association having in its membership 
so many corporations, and representing over 90 per cent. 
of the investment and earnings in the industry for which 
it stands, has taken up such a subject in this compre- 
hensive and thoroughgoing manner, and the report itself. 
will be awaited with the utmost interest by all connected 
with public utilities and by economists in general. — 
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Tariff Revision Begun 


The Proposed Free List Extension 


The first bill introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Chairman Underwood of the Ways and Means 
Committee was presented April 12 and is generally 
called the free list bill. It is an omnibus measure to 
meet the demands of various sections of the country 
where the sentiment is strong against the Canadian reci- 
procity bill because it omits from its provisions many ar- 
ticles that enter into general consumption. This free 
list bill, it is believed by the Democratic leaders and 
by the progressives, will satisfy the insurgents who re- 
fused last session to support the reciprocity bill. The 
enacting clause provides that it shall go in effect on the 
day following its passage, when the following named 
articles will be exempt from duty: 

“ Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, harvesters, 
reapers, agricultural drills and planters, mowers, horse 
rakes, cultivators, threshing machines and cotton gins, 
farm wagons and farm carts, and all other agricultural 
implements of any kind and description, whether spe- 
cifically mentioned herein or not, whether in whole or 
in parts, including repair parts. 

“ Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth and all similar 
fabrics, materials, or coverings suitable for covering and 
baling cotton, composed in whole or in part of jute, jute 
butts, hemp. flax, seg, Russian seg, New Zealand tow, 
Norwegian tow, aloe, mill waste, cotton tares, or any 
other materials or fibers suitable for covering cotton and 
burlaps and bags or sacks composed wholly or in part 
of jute or burlaps or other material suitable for bagging 
or sacking agricultural products. 

“Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to 
lengths, punched or not punched, or wholly or partly 
manufactured into hoops or ties, coated or not coated 
with paint or any other preparation, with or without 
buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or any other com- 
modity. and wire for baling hay, straw, and other agri- 
cultural products. 

“ Grain, buff, split, rough and sole leather band, bend, 
or belting leather. boots and shoes made wholly or in 
chief value of leather made from cattle hides and cattle 
skins of whatever weight, or cattle of the bovine species, 
including calf skins, and harness, saddles, and saddlery, 
in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed 
wholly or in chief value of leather; and leather cut into 
shoe uppers or vamps or other forms, suitable for con- 
version into manufactured articles. 

“Barb fence wire, wire rods, wire strands or wire 
rope, wire woven or manufactured for wire fencing, and 
ether kinds of wire suitable for fencing, including wire 
staples. 

“ Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and meats of all 
kinds, fresh, salted, pickled, dried, smoked, dressed or 
undressed, prepared or preserved in any manner; bacon, 
hams, shoulders, lard, lard compounds, and lard substi- 
tures: and sausage and sausage meats. 

“Buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat flour and semo- 
lina, rye flour, bran, middlings and other offals of grain, 
catmeal and rolled oats, and all prepared cereal foods, 
and biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar articles not 
sweetened. 

“Timber, hewn, sided or squared, round timber used 
for spars or in building wharves, shingles, laths, fencing 
posts. sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, 
rough or dressed, except boards, planks, deals, and other 
lumber of lignum vite, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, 
mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all other cabinet 
woods. 

“Sewing machines and all parts thereof. 

“Salt, whether in bulk or in bags, sacks, barrels, or 
other packages.” 

+e 

The new steel plant of the Upson Nut Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was placed in partial operation April 12, two 
of the four open hearth furnaces and the blooming mill 
being started. The bar mill will not be ready for opera- 
tion until about June 1. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Company’s Finances 


The Pittsburgh Steel Company reports to the Now 
York Stock Exchange for the year ended June 30, 1919 
and six months ended December 31, 1910, as follows: 


Twelve months Six months 
to June to Decemt 
30, 1910. 31. 1910" 
REN: Salas anise alae 0h vine aeeu sees $11,506,005 $5,137,817 
Inventory of finished goods at end of 
RIE, 6 60.06 8442s 608g) awewahs eae 840,090 1,200,246 
ORS s ee vk thie babe eae ean $12,346,095 $6,338,063 
Deduct : 
Inventory of finished goods at begin- 
ee err perenrrr are 675,176 840.000 


Materials used and cost of operations 
(including repairs and maintenance 





GE BUREN) . «0 200i 40 cd WE Seeks 9,311,938 4.433.864 
ON os 3a ots OK bo Oh wl dlc ee $2,358,979 $1,064,108 
Selling and general expenses....... 1,103,167 594,240 
NE So Wile ebtec eS wt ct 8 ree $1,255,811 $469,868 
Miscellaneous income (net)........ 28,782 6,685 
Webad Gadde isc. led isk $1,284,593 $476,554 
[nterees CUOTEOR i. U6 i et Biae 869,672 174,028 
Dae $914,921 $302,525 
Common dividends..............0...% 479,520 239,880 
BUGIS DPONIS. 60s. ck cc diens $435,401 $62,645 


The general balance sheet as of December 31, 1910, is 
as follows: 


Assets. 

Real estate, buildings, plast and machinery (patent 
AGO TGR GONG oaks cs ov.0 aes ones Brew ee Oe > ole, 201,196 
Stocks of subsidiary companies..............0..0.-, 330,000 
CO iss ta hid aa S5d 6 0d la wid AR Alig AL 5 dish dha esd We El bas 886,575 
Acepunte veceiveliie (O06) 6 65: so: axe waciaeeeune eer 1,554,483 
BEGG PROUD, os o'9: 4 wap pide bs Ss wets be Reda Bae We 105,948 
Ge SE WRRVOOOE. 6s cn okd even wean batehinean en 843,706 
Finished product, raw materials and supplies oh hand 2,485,526 
Prepaid CRATHCE« o'. o.oo ce ks s be eas ves Meee vekaes 41,097 
Te SP a aa tn os 2 hS bees eons s 6 chee $19,498,531 

. Liabilities. 

Canttal atock, pimtertae, oes cis. sie ty coe sn "y Suaiss A $7,000,000 
CI sn os ska Se dno 60's « 6 chee ee 6,294,460 
Chicago real estate, bond and mortgage............ 30,000 
Time and Gemand loans. .. 2.6.60 ese 0 ode tees 1,511,197 
ACCOUNTS HAVODIC, . 660k cece evens e ss} oka 1,338,524 
Dividends payable January 1, 1911..........004-5- 119,880 
PrOMt wd BOMB... 5 occ to a whe oigce shes 0.4 05s ee 3,204,469 
OGRA «og oxa's 0 v 0% 600.0 9.0 0 6.6 5 5 575, Ragone $19,498,531 


The Board of Governors of the Exchange acted favor- 
ably on the application of the company to list $7,000,000 
of its preferred stock. 

a 


Railroad Equipment Orders.—The Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad has ordered the 2000 freight cars for 
which it was recently in the market. The Virginia Rail- 
road is reported to have placed an order for 1000 cars. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio is reported to be planning to 
build 1300 freight cars at its shops, but the report is not 
confirmed. The Grank Trunk is to build 30 cars at its 
own shop. The Texas Company has ordered 200 tank 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. Re 
cent locomotive orders include 35 for the Western Mary- 
land, 5 for the Florida East Coast and 2 for the Rut- 
land. The Chicago & Northwestern is negotiating with 
the American Locomotive Company for 30 locomotives. 

a 

Recent orders taken by the Buffalo Forge Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for mechanical draft apparatus of coD- 
siderable size include, among others, the Cambria Steel 
Company, Johnstown, Pa.; American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Company, New York, N. Y.; Burgess Sulphite Fibre 
Company, Berlin, N. H.; Knickerbocker Portland Cement 
Company, Hudson, N. Y., and several export orders from 
agents in Germany, Japan and South America. The 
export business has been particularly active so far this 
year, with excellent prospects of exceeding any former 
season. 


At the Midvale Steel Works, Nicetown, Philadelphia, 
April 15, eight workmen were killed and several others 
seriously hurt by the tilting of a ladle of molten steel. 
Among those killed was George F. Steel, superintendent 
of open hearth department No. 1. 
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The Clayton Motor Driven Air Compressor 


il] size of motor driven air compressor designed 
for use in automobile garages is being built 
Clayton Air Compressor Works, 115 Broadway, 
k City. The special features of this compres- 
1 inclosed frame, self-oiling bearings and no oil 
stuffing boxes requiring attention on the part of 
tor. The compressor is designed especially for 
garages of moderate size for inflating tires, 
ishions and inaccessible parts of the engines 
supplying the air blast for brazing or soldering 
7 s, &e. 

nachine is of the air-cooled type as water jacket- 
for this class of service, and one 
ecial features which tends to increase the cooling 
= the fan construction of the driving pulley arms. 
he noticed from the engraving, the compressors 
e and compactly built, and all parts are readily 
In operation no adjustment is required, and 
rator does not have to give them very much at- 
‘The compressor is of the single-acting type, the 
¢ compressed on the upstroke only. Belt, silent 
direct connected drive can be used with these 
es as they can be supplied with pulleys for belt 
rockets for silent drive or couplings for direct 
i to electric motors, gasoline and steam engines 

steam turbines. 
lesired this compressor can be used in connection 
iir receiver and in this case it is driven by an 
tor. When fitted up in this way an automatic 
rter and stopping device is mounted on the same 
the compressor, and the motor which gives a 
ined unit. Stopping and starting the motor au- 
lly as the pressure in the receiver rises or falls 
the tank continually full of air at the required pres- 
8 ud ready for instant use. The compressor is lubri- 


ot necessary 


ter or 


4 x 3k 


} 
( 


In. Vertical Single Acting Air Compressor with 
Motor Drive Built by the Clayton Air Compressor 
Works, New York City. 





fated Trom an oil reservoir in the base into which the 
( ting red dips and throws oil on all the bearings. 

addition to this unit the company also builds a 
“reer compressor of either single, duplex or triplex type 
‘or liore extensive and continuous service. This larger 
fachine has water-cooled cylinders and can be fitted to 
aly style of drive or arranged as an independent unit. 


+ — — ee 


; Skinner Engine Company, Diamond Bank Build- 
‘ik. Tittsburgh, is making installations of high-speed 
tic engines, directly connected to generators, as 
follows: Munieipal power plant, Greenfield, Ohio, two 

“mpound engines to drive alternating current gen- 
“v's of 200 kK.v.a. and one simple engine to operate 
~ K.v.a. generator; Franklin Brewing Company, Co- 
engine to operate a 125-kw. generator; Coal Riv- 
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er Coal & Coke Company, Clothier, W. Va., engine to 
operate a 150-kw. generator; Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron 
Company, Rochester, Pa., engine to operate a 100-kw. 
generator; Phenix Hotel Company, Lexington, Ky., two 
engines directly connected to 100-kw. generators; Troy 
Laundry Company, engine to operate a 125-kw. generator. 








The Gore Wire Rope 


The Waterbury Company, 80 South street, New York 
City, is manufacturing an ‘improved form of wire rope 
under patents granted to Thomas Gore. This rope con- 
sists of a number of strands made in the customary way 
from round wire covered by a layer of flat wire. The 





An Improved Form of Wire Rope Manufactured by the Water- 
bury Company, New York City. 


strands are intended to take all the strains to which the 
rope is ordinarily subjected, and the cover is merely for 
the purpose of protecting these wires from abrasion and 
exposure and to assist the strands in retaining the grease 
supplied for internal lubrication and insure greater flexi- 
hility. In this way a wire rope has been produced which 
will maintain its initial factor of safety longer and as- 
sure a longer life for the sheaves and drums used in con- 
nection with it by changing the corrugated surface to a 
smooth one. 

The rope illustrated is a .3%-in. plow steel dredge 
cable having an approximate breaking strain of 400 tons 
and weighing 15.9 lb. per foot. It is composed of six 
outer strands having 61 wires, 0.106 in. in diameter and 
served with flat wires that are 0.046 in. thick and 0.325 
in. wide. The core of this rope is 14% in. in diameter and 
is composed of six strands, having 19 wires in each strand 
of various sizes to give sufficient strength to withstand 
the crushing effect of the outer rope. The flat wires are 
rolled from a cold drawn acid open hearth round bar 
which leaves the edges convex and prevents the wires 
from crowding during the flexing of the rope. These flat 
wires are wound over the strands at an angle of 60 de- 
grees to have them lay transversely to the axis of the 
rope. In this way when the wires are worn through in 
the body of the rope, they will not protrude but will pack 
down into the interstices of the rope and increase its 
wearing surface. 


—— ~~ oe 


Frederick Winslow Taylor, the well-known consulting 
engineer of Philadelphia, ex-president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the originator of 
the movement known as scientific business management, 
will make an address on “ The New Conception of Busi- 
ness and Industrial Efficiency,” in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Friday evening, April 28, under the auspices of the 
Civic Forum. Brief addresses will also be made by John 
yolden, president of the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, on the attitude of organized labor toward this move- 
ment, and by Frank B. Gilbreth, on its practical opera- 
tion. This will be the first opportunity given in New 
York for the general public to hear a statement of the 
principles underlying the efficiency movement and their 
practical application. Details regarding tickets may be 
obtained at the office of the Civic Forum, 23 West Forty- 
fourth street. 


The furnace of the Napier Iron Works, Napier, Tenn., 
is now producing at the rate of about 100 tons of iron 
a day. While it was out Sf 


preceding February 13, it was ov 
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The National Metal Trades Association 


Thirteenth Annual Convention, New York, April 12 and 13 


The thirteenth annual convention of the National 
Metal Trades Association, held at Hotel Astor, New York, 
April 12 and 13, was the largest and most successful in 
the history of the organization. The topics considered 
are vital ones, and able speakers presented papers or 
entered into the discussion of the subjects in a more in- 
forma! manner. Employers’ liability was argued out in 
its various aspects as regards workmen’s compensation, 
Industrial education received a fresh impetus by the re- 
solve of the association to assist financially in the em- 
ployment of an “ evangelist,’ who will attack the work 
aggressively and in a broad way. Labor efficiency was 
taken up fn this same connection. The new president, F. 
C. Caldwell, is a strong man, and will carry on the work 
of his predecessors with the same vigorous enthusiasm 
and ability. : 

The reports of President J. H. Schwacke and Treas- 
urer Howard P. Eells showed that the association is in a 
very prosperous condition. Commissioner Robert Wuest 
in his annual report said in part: 


The Commissioner’s Report 


Although appreciating the fact that the employers of this coun- 
try are overorganized, I seriously advise the formation of an Amer- 
ican National Federation of Employers, to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of all organizations similar to our own, of which, I un- 
derstand, there are in the neighborhood of 364 in existence to-day. 
The maintenance cost of such an organization would be insig- 
nificant when compared with the substantial benefits to be de 
rived. For instance, there is no question that the repre- 
sentatives maintained in Washington, D. C., and other fields, 
as well as the printed matter issued by the various associations 
of employers are productive of good. Yet it seems to me that 
the time has come when the formation of such an associatiog as 
I have briefly outlined is absolutely necessary if we would make 
lasting progress toward real industrial freedom. For such an 
association, representing numerically fully as many individuals 
as are popularly supposed to be represented by that American 
labor octopus, the American Federation of Labor, would exert 
such undoubted influence that the employers of this country 
would receive immediate and positive recognition from our law- 
makers, national, State and municipal, and would offer ever 
present and always needed aid to both employers and employees 
through the medium of a virilely edited weekly or monthly 
magazine which would carry with it the authority of a body of 
magnitude. And, lastly, it would check an enormous waste of 
money, time and energy by preventing the present duplication of 
effort and expense. 

A matter which should be given most serious consideration, 
just at this moment, is the taking of proper steps to prevent 
dynamiting outrages, of which there have been a great number 
throughout the country in the past 60 days, more in number and 
greater in audacity than ever before in the history of the United 
States. It seems to me that all State legislatures should be 
urged strenuously to adopt stringent laws penalizing the promis- 
cuous sale and storage of dangerous explosives and prescribing, 
under heavy penalties, the manner in which sellers must keep 
permanent records of sales of such explosives, and in which pur- 
chasers must store same in such places as will eliminate the 
danger of theft, thus affording the police authorities some slight 
aid by which they might be able to trace the perpetrators of 
dastardly crimes of this sort. To-day, under our loosely drawn 
regulations purporting to govern such sales, no aid whatever 
is Jent to the police in either preventing or detecting projectors 
of these terrible crimes, now so steadily increasing in number, 
costliness and fearfulness. ‘ 

Owing to the insufficient number of operatives reported by 
our Toledo Branch, the Executive Committee of that branch 
adopted a resolution dissolving the branch as of February 28, 
and recommending to its members the retention of their member- 
ship with us and the expenditure of their best efforts to secure 
new members. Commenting on the resolution, the secretary 
stated that it was his belief that a majority of the members 
would remain loyal to the National Association and that the 
future would develop additional members, so that in time they 
might be able to have.a branch which would again be eligible 
under our constitution and by-laws. 

On March 1, 1910, the beginning of our fiscal year, we had 
730 members in good standing. In the course of the year 39 
applications for membership were favorably acted upon and 31 
resignations accepted. There were pending, at the time of the 
recent meeting of the Administrative Council, which preceded 
this convention, 16 resignations, all of which were accepted; 
also 10 applications for membership which were favorably acted 
upon, making our total. membership in good standing at this 
time 732. ‘Fhe elimination by our Administrative Council of 


‘ 





brass molders from our Classification is an action of whi 
will prove the wisdom. 

The total number of operatives reported on the basis o 
December assessment shows a gain of 5.3 per cent. Ou 
shows an increase of 42.6 per cent. 


ime€ 


he 


The reports of various committees were made by their 
chairmen as follows: Finance and Joint Committee of 
the National Métal Trades Association and Nationa} 
Founders’ Association, J. H. Schwacke; Industrial Edu- 
cation, Fred A. Geier, and Apprenticeship, E. P. Bullard, 
Jr. 

Industrial Education 

Mr. Geier’s report resulted in one of the important 
actions of the convention, the passage of a resolution 
calling for the expenditure of $5000 to go toward the 
employment of an “ evangelist,” whose work will be to 
further the general cause of increased efficiency of work- 
men. In his paper, Mr. Geier said: 

“In accordance with a resolution of the 1910 conven- 
tion your committee sent out the following questions 

1. State briefly to what extent industrial education is carried 
on in your ety in 

(a) Public schools-—state courses taught. 


(bd) Trade schools—state trades taught. 

2. State how many, if any, of your employees are attending 
the above schools either during the day or at night. 

3. Do you give your apprentices or other employees instruc 
tion? If so, state number, and, briefly, what taught. 

4. Does your experience with boys or men who have had in 
dustrial education prove that it is valuable, or, if you have had 
no experience, do you favor extending the work of industria} 
education in your community, and on what plan? 

5. We further desire to get some statistics on the cost of 
giving this instruction— 


1. In public schools, per pupil per year. 
, 


2. In trade schools, per pupil per year. 
3. Shop instruction, per apprentice per year. 

“These questions were sent out to the total member- 
ship of 856, of which 454 were represented in branch 
associations, leaving 402 individual firms, out of whicb 
136 firms replied, giving specific answers to one or more 
of the questions. Replies were received from the secre- 
taries of 11 branch associations. It was evident from 
the replies received that the majority of the firms had 
not given the questions proposed careful consideration, 
nor made any investigations of the conditions as to in- 
dustrial education in their respective communities. 

“It was the purpose of the committee in questions 
2 and 3 to ascertain how many of the present employees 
of the National Metal Trades Association were receiving 
industrial education. The best summary that could be 
made from the insufficient data obtained shows an ap- 
proximate number of less than 1600 receiving any kind 
of instruction. Undoubtedly there are more employees 
than this, because in the majority of instances these 
questions were answered with the statement ‘ none to our 
knowledge. The majority reported are to be found ip 
such districts or cities where the subject of industrial 
education has been studied and to a certain extent in- 
augurated in some definite form. The replies indicated 
that there was apathy in those communities where indus- 
trial education had not been advocated and introduced. 
In contrast to this, replies from such communities where 
industrial education had been studied and inaugurated 
showed the keenest interest in this subject and the great- 
est desire to see a further development.” 

As evidence of this Mr. Geier quoted a large number 
of replies, most of which favored the half-time and con- 
tinuation system. The report continues: 


HIGH OPINION OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


“Of all the replies received, only four were of the 
opinion that industrial education was of no value. 

“For the purpose of making some definite recomme- 
dations to, our membership, it was thought that it would 
be of value to our members to know something about the 
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oa ost of the various plans of industrial education. 
yrot ‘he replies received it would appear that the cost 
| in a well-equipped high school is about $50 
; The cost per student in the Cincinnati Con- 
iaaie School, which is a part of the public school 
; s about $15 per year. There has been recently 
plished a continuation school in the Rankin Trade 
sehool in St. Louis, the cost of instruction in which is 
) per pupil per year. The cost in the trade 
s necessarily very much higher, as indicated by 
t from the Milwaukee Trade School, which gives 
‘ t $250 per pupil per year, and the Rankin Trade 

s-hool, St. Louis, $185 per pupil per year. 
juestion 4 sent out, the committee desired to get 
-pression from the membership as to what plan of 
justrial education they favored; 117 reported as in 
industrial education without a specific recom- 
mas to plan; 27 specifically recommended either 
perative or continuation plan. The committee is 
sly in accord with all plans of industrial educa- 
ut it is quite evident from the figures above quoted 
cause of its cost, industrial education on the plan 
operative or continuation school will be adopted 

mic reasons largely. 


EDUCATION MUST BEGIN EARLY. 


\Ve must bear in mind that the satisfactory solution 
problem of industrial education involves the train- 
g of the children who go into trades and an equally 
rough training for all the trades into which they go; 
the probable devel6dpment along lines which will 
commercial shop equipments, requiring on the part 
e school only the theoretical instruction. 
lle development of the industries of Germany dur- 
ing the past decade or two has been amazing, and can no 
doubt be largely attributed to the fact that the efficiency 
er workmen during that period has been greatly in- 
ihrough the development of the system of in- 
dustrial education from the lowest trade up through the 
uliversity. 
The cost of living is steadily advancing, and higher 
ges must inevitably follow. To meet this increased 
labor and also the keener foreign competition 
i Germany with her highly trained workmen, an in- 
ease in the efficiency of our workmen is imperative, 
| in our opinion can largely be accomplished by a 
roughly developed and far-reaching scheme of in- 
dustrial education. The manufacturers must not shirk 
‘ir responsibilities in furthering this movement, and, in 
|, should ally themselves at once with every movement 
ing toward this end.” 
lhe suggestions were received with unanimous in- 
rsenient, sentiment being strong that industrial educa- 
ilong proper lines is the secret of renewing and 
luiintaining the supply of skilled workers. A majority 
of the convention favor the half time and continuation 
Schools, as compared with the older trade school idea. 
Marshall Cushing, special representative at Washing- 
l). ©., for this association and the National Found- 
*ts Association, made his report concerning Federal leg- 
tion during the year. 


CTPASOEL 


Labor Efficiency Betterment 


‘der the head of labor efficiency betterment John 
Calder, manager of the Remington Typewriter Works, 
llion, N. ¥., presented a very interesting exposition of 
the subject, folowing in a general way his paper pre- 
‘ented to the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
‘nd published in The Iron Age of February 16 last. 
lapers ow the same topic were read by H. F. J. Porter, 
industrial engineer, New York, and W. A. Grieves, em- 
hovinent superintendent of the Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 
Yo uubus, Ohio. In the general discussion which fol- 
owed the participants were: W. W. Coleman, vice-presi- 
“it Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis.; H. N. 
; “Vell. Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wil- 
_ | J. Manning, M.D., medical and sanitary officer, 
verLinent Printing Office, Washington, D. C.; F. C. 
Blanchard, works manager, Ashcroft Mfg. Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; A. N. Dutton, vice-president - Peerless 
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Motor Car Company, New York City; W. F. Helmond, 
Underwood Typewriter Company, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Frank Burgess, Boston Gear Works, Boston, Mass.; M. 
W. Alexander, General Electric Company, West Lynn, 
Mass., and George Gilmour, chief engineer, engineering 
and inspection division of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Great interest centered on the report of the Committee 
cn Emptoyers’ Liability Insurance, made by William 
Butterworth, the chairman, the chief points of which 
were published in The /ron Age of last week. The draft 
of a bill was presented, embodying the underlying princi- 
ple that the employer should have the right to elect the 
method of determining compensation. In its preamble 
the bill lays down these principles, thus: 


That any employer in this State may elect to provide and 
pay compensation for injuries sustained by an employee arising 
out. of and in the course of employment, according to the provi- 
sions of this act, and thereby relieve himself from liability for 
the recovery of damages except as herein provided. If, however, 
any such employer shall elect not to provide and pay the compensa- 
tion according to the provisions of this act, he shall not escape 
liability for injuries sustained by his employees arising out of 
and in the course of their employment by alleging or proving in 
any action brought against such employer: 

1. That the employee either expressly or impliedly assumed 


the risk of the injury incurred; or 


2. That the injury or death was caused in whole or in part 


by the negligence of a fellow servant 

Every such employer is presumed to have elected to provide 
and pay compensation as provided in this act unless and until 
notice in writing by the employer of his election to the contrary 
is filed with the State Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such employ- 
er, however, shall not be entitled to any of the privileges or ad- 
vantages specified herein until a notice in writing of an election 
by said employer to provide such compensation has been filed 
with the State Bureau of Labor Statistics on blanks furnished 
by it for such purpose. 

The participants in the discussion were Raynal C. 
Bolling, assistant general solicitor, United States Steel 
Corporation, New York City; Miles M. Dawson, expert 
in technical insurance, who was secured by Russell Sage 
Foundation to make a study of insurance in Europe, New 
York City; J. A. Macdonell, pioneer independent liabil- 
ity insurance expert, New York City, and H. V. Mercer, 
chairman Commission on Compensation for Industria) 
Accidents, Minneapolis. 

Much interest attached to Mr. Bolling’s remarks, ex- 
tracts from which follow: ‘ 


Raynal C. Bolling on Workmen’s Compensation 


“TI think there is another party to the question be- 
sides the State, the employer and the employee; in fact, 
I think the party most interested is the consumer, the 
general public, because, while this may be temporarily a 
question between the employer and the employee, it is 
eventually a question of how much addition to the cost 
of the product the consumer can stand to meet the addi- 
tional cost of making provision for workmen who are in- 
jured and the families of workmen who are killed in the 
production of these goods. Whenever we set about to 
right any wrong, particularly when we set about doing 
so as swiftly as this is being done, we run a risk of 
falling into other wrongs. 

“TI want to point out what seems to me a few of the 
very grave dangers that we run into in this kind of leg- 
islation. I think it is absolutely unfair that the em- 
ployer should be compelled to accept the provisions of 
the compensation act when the employee is not bound to 
do so. If we are going to disregard this question of 
fault entirely, and it is not going to be a question of 
who is to blame, then it is not right that when the em- 
ployee is at fault the workman should have the right to 
go to a jury and try to get an exorbitant verdict, but that 
when the workman bimself is at fault he should be able 
to turn round and claim compensation under the com- 
pensation act. What is sauce for the goose ought to be 
sauce for the gander. There is no reason why the work- 
man should ask to have his fault disregarded and be al- 
lowed to recover when he himself is directly to blame for 
his accident, and yet, if his employer is at fault, he ex- 
pects to hold. him for a heavy jury verdict. .. ; 
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CONTRIBUTION BY WORKMEN UNDESIRABLE. 


“ Representing perhaps the largest employer of labor 
in the country, I think that the idea of a contribution by 
the workmen is unsound and undesirable both in prin- 
ciple and in practice. If you examine these acts you will 
find that none of them attempts to give the injured work- 
man the full measure of his loss. If a man is injured 
and loses three months’ time, he does not get his full 
wages for that three months, he gets 50 per cent. of his 
wages. That means that he is losing 50 per cent. and the 
employer is contributing the other 50 per cent. So that 
I cannot see on principle why the workman should be 
asked to pay in something toward the employer’s con- 
tribution of one-half of the loss. In practice I think it 
is worse still, because, if the workman contributes, you 
are compelled to put the fund in the hands of the State 
for administration. 

“TI do not think that anybody intends that the work- 
man should contribute the money and that his employer 
should disburse it. That might be very desirable, but I 
don’t think it is likely to be done. The discussion will 
start every time with the idea of a substantial contribu- 
tion by the workmen just as it did in Ohio, where it 
started with the idea that the workman was to pay 25 
per cent., in which case he might have some objection to 
an excessive expenditure from that fund; but as the mat- 
ter advanced, they kept cutting that down until before 
the law was brought up for final passage—I do not know 
whether it has been acted upon by the higher legislature 
—but that contribution was finally cut to 10 per cent.; 
and when the workman’s contribution is only 10 per cent., 
he will only be theoretically interested in keeping down 
any excessive expenditure from the fund. In fact, it 
would be no deterrent at all. Contribution by the work- 
man involves State administration of the fund, and that 
again relates to a plan of State insurance such as has 
been proposed in Ohio and in Washington. Now please 
bear in mind when I speak of State insurance that I am 
not referring to insurance given by organizations of em- 
ployers who then fix the premiums, and who themselves 
endeavor to keep down disbursements. 





SAFEGUARDING AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


“T am talking about State insurance in such form as 
has been proposed, for instance, over here in Ohio. The 
tirst objection to that—and to my mind the worst objec- 
zion to it—is that I think it is bound inevitably to effect 
what is much more important to my mind than the re- 
lief question—namely, the prevention of accidents. 

“Five years ago the United States Steel Corporation 
thought its mills were well protected. All of its subsi- 
diary companies had been at work on the question at 
that time for from 5 to 10 years. They do not carry 
insurance. They carried their own risk in their own 
casualty department, and they had done a great deal they 
thought to protect their workmen; but in the last five 
years, by reason of a central organization, and by a sys- 
tem of inspection outside of the insurance company, they 
have cut down serious accidents among the Steel Cor- 
poration’s employees to 50 per cent. of what they were 
five years ago. That means that while to-day 2600 men 
may have been injured, there are 2600 men now alive and 
well who would have been reported as seriously injured 
or killed but for these improved conditions. They have 
become a leader in this thing. They have proved that 
the prevention of accidents is much more important than 
the relief of accidents. 

“ And now if you have a State actuary, as under the 
Ohio plan, fixing the premiums for all employers of the 
same class, the man who is in a rolling mill which is 
carefully protected may be placed at the same premium 
as the man employed ata rolling mill where nothing has 
been done at all to protect the workmen. The total ex- 
penditures of the Steel Corporation for safety work this 
last year has been $750,000; yet under this plan it would 
not be entitled to any more benefits than the people who 
have not paid a dollar for protection. If that will not 
discourage prevention of accidents, and the providing of 
safety devices I don’t know what will. In the second 
place, the employer who has paid the premium and is 
relieved from the consequence of an accident, unless he is 


a mighty humane employer, will say: ‘I have paid my 
premium and I am out of it,’ and he won’t worry, about 


prevention. I think the financial burden would sooy be- 
come intolerable, as the actuary would fix the premium, 
the employer having no voice in it. The State wouig dis- 
burse the money, and the employer have no voice in it, 
and I leave it to you from practical experience whether 
that would not afford as fine a political opportunity as 
ever existed under any State government, and whether 
the whole effect of such a system from one end to the 
other will not be simply to encourage the disbursements 
of as much money as possible? I think the strain on the 
administrative machinery of the State is going to be too 
great to be borne. I do not think any State administra. 
tion has ever yet had the opportunity to disburse suc) 
enormous suins with such a small check upon the dis. 
bursements as will exist under such a system as that. 4 
corrupt or partisan administration with such an oppor. 
tunity as that is simply an appalling prospect; and evey 
if it were not a corrupt administration but merely ineff- 
cient, perhaps the same results are likely to occur. 


SHOULD BE COMPULSORY. 


“T think that the most desirable provisions for this 
kind of legislation are that it should be compulsory in 
principle or in practice, so far as possible. I believe 
that the way out of it is the way suggested by your 
committee; and if the employers come in I think they 
will bring their workmen in very promptly. I think that 
a bill should include all employers where it is possible to 
obtain its passage, even to farm or domestic servants; 
and that where such a bill is passed, as it has been in 
New Jersey, it will tend tremendously to steady future 
legislation on the subject. You will find that the dangers 
are very much less decreased by not arraying all the 
employers on one side and the workmen on the other. 

“T agree thoroughly with the provisions that ten days 
or two weeks must elapse before any. payment shall be- 
gin. I believe the bill should contain, as far as possible, 
provisions similar to the New Jersey bill fixing a definite 
amount for a certain injury, because under that plan the 
great majority of injuries, even though they are not 
fixed in the schedule, will be settled between employer 
and employee. For instance, if the amount is definitely 
fixed as to its maximum that part will not have to be the 
subject of court arbitration or decision, 

“ And now I come to the last question—namely, what 
is to be done about it? That is the most important ques- 
tion. My first answer to that is, ‘Don’t chase rainbows, 
because I think the little boy that chased the rainbow 
ran into a duck pond, and that is what I think we are in 
some danger of doing. There is a good deal of talk, par- 
ticularly since the New York decision, of a Federal law 
along the line of some system like the German system. 
In the first place, I think it is unconstitutional. In the 
second place, consider the Federal laws that have been 
proposed on some other question, for instance, on the 
subject of divorce; I think it is pretty nearly impossible 
to obtain it. 

“In the meantime, I am morally certain that if some 
thing is not done about this, and done pretty quickly, the 
defense of fellow servant and the assumption of risk 
doctrine will be taken away, and if that is done the 
employee won’t want compensation and we cannot get it 
in any form; it will simply be a case of liability in 
every case, with a jury assessing damages. I think what 
you want to do is to get together and have proper Dil!s 
passed in the State Legislatures, and; after. that is done, 
I believe strongly that the employers can among then 
selves organize mutual insurance companies similar 
the factory fire mutuals of New England, which deal with 
their situation there admirably and effectively. Such 
companies could enforce prevention just as effectually 
as the Steel Corporation has done among its subsidiary 
companies, and would thus strike at the very root of all 
this evil in a way that no State inspection or State pre 
vention of accidents can ever hope to reach it.” 

The impressions of American mechanical engineers 
on foreign shop methods constituted the chief topic of 
the closing session. The papers were by H. L. Gantt 
New York, and Oberlin Smith, president Ferracute Ma- 








chine Company, Bridgeton, N. J., while Henry D. Sharpe, 
-reasvrer Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, 
, 1 and George Mesta, president Mesta Machine Com- 

pittsburgh, discussed the subject in its various 


Lewis Gustafson, superintendent of the David Ran- 

Jv. School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, pre- 
ted to the convention a paper on “The St. Louis 
Method of Technical Education.” 


The Resolutions 


Several resolutions were presented by Henry D. 
Sharpe for the Resolution Committee. Besides Mr. 
Geier’s resolution already mentioned, the following were 
adopted : 


whereas, The idea of systematic compensation for industrial 
accidents is rapidly gaining favor not only with the community 
at large. but with employers ; and 

Whereas, The various industrial interests may by co-operat- 

¢ and finding 2 common principle, contribute to an earlier and 
a better solution than will be attained if each interest shall 
devise plans with sole regard to its peculiar conditions. 

Resolved, That the National Metal Trades Association heart- 
; approves the idea of systematic compensation for industrial 
ecidents : 

Resolved, That it is not expedient for this association now 

ommit itself to a deffnite plan, and we indorse the opinion 
r Committee on Employers’ Liability Insurance, that “ it 

high time that all employers of labor were co-operating in a 
general effort to formulate some uniform policy ” ; 

Resolved, That we approve and applaud the splendid individ- 
ual systems in foree in the shops of individual members of this 
association, and urge, while dagerly awaiting the development of 

ommon policy, the further establishment of voluntary plans 

compensation ; 

Resolved, That the Committee on Systematic Compensation 
for Industrial Accidents be continued with enlarged membership, 
with a view to active co-operation with other organizations and 
the local branches of the association in the furtherance of prac- 

| legislation which will successfully bring about systematic 

mpensation for injured workmen ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Administrative Council is authorized to 
appropriate funds to a reasonable amount for the employment of 

insel and to enable the committee to properly fulfill its duties. 

Resolved, That the committee known as the Committee on 
I oyers’ Liability Insurance shall be known as the Committee 

Systematic Compensation for Industrial Accidents. 

Resolved, ‘That this convention commends the American Socl- 

for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents to the members 

the association and authorizes the Administrative Council to 
ndertake membership in behalf of the association. 

Whereas, The question of systematic compensation for indus- 

| accidents is receiving wide attention in this country; and 

Whereas, The matter of the prevention of such accidents is 
f the first Importance and demands the greatest consideration 

all employers; be it 

Resolved, That this convention of the National Metal Trades 
\ssociation recommends to its Administrative Council the con- 

ceration of a plan for the inspection of the shops of its mem- 

8, which plan will furnish to the members themselves an op- 
portunity of judging the comparative state of their own equip- 
ment and system for the preservation of human life, and will 
show to the association what progress (if any) may be made 
‘rom time to time in the furnishing of adequate safety devices ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Administrative Council be authorized to 

‘ppropriate funds to a reasonable amount to make such inspec- 
t if upon their investigation the plan appears feasible. 
_ Whereas, The Congress of the United States has authorized 
‘be President to invite the International Congress of Social In- 
surance = hold its next triennial convention in the United 
States; an 

Whereas, Such a gathering of persons who are interested in 
“orkmen’s compensation and allied subjects and especially of 
the great experts of other countries, with its debates and discus- 

os, freely participated in by all of our citizens who would at- 
tend, the same being followed by the publication of its proceed- 
_ es, will inevitably be of the greatest service {a supplying in- 
‘ormation to gulde us in framing our laws; now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the National Metal Trades Association re- 
‘pecttully petitions the President duly to extend this invitation 
ane urges the authorities in charge of the International Con- 
mete 0 a the proposed convention in the year 1912, if prac- 
Ucable; an 
_ ‘esolved, That we petition the Congress of the United States 
° make suitable initial appropriations for the same. 

Whereas, A demand having been made on certain members 

Gs an by labor unions for an eight-hour working 

a hereas, It is our belief that the existing hours of labor in 

: by the members of this association are not excessive, 

‘ with reference either to the physical capacity of the 

—_ or his social, moral and intellectual welfare; and 
ae The actually physical exertion required from the 
. ‘orkmen has been in the last few years greatly reduced by 
a eral introduction of labor-saving appliances in every 

“Gent of the shops, and this condition is rapidly increas- 


ing; and 


spe 
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Whereas, The greater cost of manufacture due to shorter 
working hours and other restrictions of production is a direct 
and important, though often overlooked, factor in increasing the 
cost of living; and 

Whereas, The movement of the labor unions for a shorter 
workday, restriction of output and higher wage is directly re- 
sponsible for higher cost of production, and consequently higher 
cost of living; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association in convention assembled here- 
by record our absolute disapproval of any decrease in the hours 
now worked by the members of this association. 

The New Officers 

The officers were elected according to the recommen- 
dation of the Nominating Committee, as published in The 
Iron Age of March 27. They are: President, F. C. Cald- 
well, H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, Chicago, Ill.; first 
vice-president, Henry D. Sharpe, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Company, Providence, R. I.; second vice-president, W. A. 
Layman, Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
treasurer, Howard P. Eells, Bucyrus Company, South 
Milwaukee, Wis. Councillors for two years, J. H. 
Schwacke, Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
C. Bermingham, Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., 
Kingston, Ont.; L. H. Kittredge, Peerless Motor Car 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; W. H. Van Dervoort, Root & 
Van Dervoort Engineering Company, East Moline, Il. ; 
A. E. Newton, Prentice Bros. Company, Worcester, 
Mass.; P. O. Geier, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Councillor to serve unexpired term, 
Stevenson Taylor, Quintard Iron Works, New York City. 

M. H. Barker, American Tool & Machine Company, 
Boston, was again elected an honorary member of the 
Executive Council. 

At the alumni dinner J. H. Schwacke, the retiring 
president, was presented with a valuable watch as a 
token of appreciation of his efficient labors during his 
term of office. 

The dinner at Hotel Astor, Wednesday evening, was 
largely attended and proved a very interesting occasion. 
The speakers were Walter George Smith, Philadelphia, 
president of the Conference of Commissioners of Uniform 
State Laws; Julius M. Mayer, former attorney general 
of the State of New York, and Rev. Dr. John Wesley 
Hill, New York. 


———— 


The West Penn Steel Company’s Extensions.—The 
West Penn Steel Company, Brackenridge, Pa., manu- 
facturer of open hearth billets, sheet bars and steel 
sheets, has recently completed some extensive improve- 
ments and additions to its plant, consisting of anneal- 
ing furnaces, resquaring shears, roller levelers, slitting 
machines, and also an extra large hydraulic stretcher 
leveler for leveling sheets up to 48 in. wide. Another 
pickling machine of the Mesta type, made by the Mesta 
Machine Company, Pittsburgh, has been addel. With 
its present complete equipment the company expects to be 
able to dispose of nearly all its output from its seven hot 
sheet mills in high grade material for furniture, pas- 
senger cars and other fine work. It also makes large 
quantities of electrical steel sheets of very high quality, 
fully equal to imported material. 


———_ 3 
J. Holmes Whiteley, Stewart Building, Baltimore, 


Md., is the purchaser of the property of the Union Iron 
& Steel Company, at Big Stone Gap, Va., which was sold 


property was evidently incorrect. 





The McAuley Trap Company, Pittsburgh, has shipped 
16 high-pressure steam traps to the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago. ‘This was the eighth order received from 
the same customer in the past few years. Other recent 
shipments were to the Renova shops of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Eliza furnaces of the Jones & Laughlin Steer 
Company, Edgar Thomson plant of the Carnegie Steed 
Company and the Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Com- 
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F Molding Thin Castings on an Arcade Jarring result which is partly attributable to the use o: 1olding 

Bee ; machines and also to the fact that the cope and the drag 
i Machine are made separately, the former not being p mn the 
= eet mold until the drag is completed. 

ae The mold for an exceptionally thin casting was re- wisest dthiaiabimaiat 

: cently made at the foundry of the Chandler & Taylor : 

ie Company, Indianapolis, Ind., on a three-cylinder jarring The Iron and Steel Institute 

: 

; The annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Instir 


will be held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Grea, 
George street, Westminster, London, May 11 and 12 
commencing each day at 10.30 o’clock a.m. The following 
is.a list of the papers that are expected to be submitte 


“Temperature Influences on Carbon and Iron,” by E. Adamson, 
Sheffield. 

“The Chemical and Mechanical Relations of Iron, Chromium 
and Carbon,” by J. Q. Arnold, Sheffield, and A. A. Read. 
Cardiff, 

“The Growth of Cast Irons After Repeated Heatings,” by H, ¢ 
H. Carpenter, Manchester. 

“The Relation of Impurities to the Corrosion of Iron,” by John 
W. Cobb, Leeds. 

‘* Magnetic Properties of Some Nickel Steels, with Some Notes 
on the Structures of Meteoric Iron,” by E. Colver Glauert. 
serlin-Charlottenburg, and S. Hilpert, Berlin-Grunewald, 

‘Note on a Process for the Desiccation of Air by Calcium Chlo- 
ride,” by Félix A. Daubiné and Eugéne V. Roy, Aubou 
Meurthe-et-Moselle. 

“The Volumetric Estimation of Sulphur in Iron and Steel,” by 
T. Gifford Elliott, Sheffield. 

*“ The Action of Aqueous Solutions of Single and Mixed Electro 
lytes on Iron,” by J. Newton Friend and Joseph H. Brown, 
Darlington. 

Iron-Silicon-Carbon Alloys,” by W. Gontermann, Siegen, West 
phalia. 

“The Influence of Vanadium Upon Cast Iron,” by W. H. Hat 

field, Sheffield. 

“ The Organic Origin of the Sedimentary Ores of Iron,” by W 
H. Herdsman, Glasgow. 

“Some Studies on Welds,” by E. F. Law, W. H. Merrett and W. 
Pollard Digby, London. 

‘The Corrosion of Steel,” by Percy Longmuir, Sheffield. 

“The Influence of 2 Per Cent. Vanadium on Steels of Varying 
Carbon Content,” by A. McWilliam and E. J. Barnes, Shef- 
field 

‘Some Properties of Heat-Treated 3 Per Cent. Nickel Steels,” 
by A. McWilliam and E. J. Barnes, Sheffield. 

‘** Mechanicalizing Analysis as an Aid to Accuracy and Speed for 
Commercial Purposes,’ by C, H. Ridsdale and N. D. Ridsdale, 
Middlesbrough. 

‘Welding Up of Blowholes and Cavities in Steel Ingots,” t 
E. Stead, Middlesbrough. 


yJ 
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i Fig. 1k Dili Deeke Besieeine 0 & 8 Ft. end Stn: Thiet, The autumn meeting this year will, by the kind invi- 
” the Mold for Which Was Made on o Jarring Machine tation of the Associazione fra gli Industriali Metallur- 
Built.by the Arcade Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill. gici Italiani, be held at Turin, Italy, and an influential 

Local Reception Committee has been formed, under the 

machine supplied by the Arcade Mfg. Company, Freeport, presidency of G. E. Falck, president of that association, 
Ill. This casting, a view of which is given in Fig. 1, to carry out the necessary arrangements. The meeting 
was a boiler front and the mold in which this casting will commence October 2, and with the subsequent tour 
was made is illustrated in Fig. 2. organized in connection therewith will occupy about 15 
While there is nothing special about the size of the days from the time of leaving London until the return. 





Fig. 2.—The Mold from Which the Casting Was Made. 


casting which measures 6 x 8 ft., its thickness is re- This tour includes Savona, Genoa, Pisa, Rome, Naples, 
markable as it is only % in. Making these molds with Florence and Milan. 

the aid of a jarring machine has resulted in at least fa 

doubling the output of the foundry. Prior to the in- The Pelican Metal & Roofing Company, 333 aren 
stallation of this machine only one of these castings avenue, New Orleans, La., has purchased a square ° 
could be made per day. At the present time it is pos- ground and will erect at once a one-story factory build- 
sible for one man to make three of these in a day, a ing, 100 ft. square, to take care of its increasing business. 
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Patterson Adjustable Electric Light 
Bracket 


Th e 


. new type of electric light bracket which can be ad- 
justed for use on all classes of machines has been placed 
on the market by the Patterson Tool & Supply Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. The special advantages claimed for this 


br t are that it can be operated at any point, a sav- 
75 per cent. in the number of globes broken is 
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fhe Bench Type of Adjustable Electric Light Bracket 
Made by the Patterson Tool & Supply Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


| by its use and an increase in the output of the 
es due to better light is secured. Fig. 1 shows the 
tvpe of bracket, and Fig. 2 illustrates the machine 
These brackets are furnished with various base 
tions which enable them to be used in practically 
tions in every branch of manufacturing. 
e bench bracket shown in Fig. 1 is set forward, and 
ght is thrown on the work, so that the operator can 


rig. 2—The Machine Bracket Attached to a Lathe. 


t all times the line to which he is working. If 
‘| this bracket can be reversed so as to throw the 
‘cht through the opening in the work. A universal ma- 
4ine bracket is illustrated in Fig. 2 attached to a lathe 
“arriage, In this position the light is cast directly on 
‘© point of the tool, and the operator is enabled to see 
‘he fool when doing internal work just as well as if it 
Was external work. 
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The construction of these brackets is strong. The 
brackets are made of sheet steel, and the joints operate 
on leather frictions between two disks and a strong rivet. 
The general design is such as to enable them to with- 
stand the general hard usage met with in a factory. The 
base of the bench bracket is of heavy cast iron, while 
that of the machine bracket has a hole to take a in. 
bolt, thus making it convenient for attachment to a ma- 
chine having T-slots for bolts. For locating them per- 
manently four screw holes are also furnished. A screw 
clamp or a spring clip is used to hold the lamp in place. 
The hight of the bench bracket is 28 in., and when a 
right angle bend is made at the first joint there is a 16- 
in. reach from the center of the stand to the light. At 
the second joint the machine bracket has a reach of 21 
in. from the center of the base to the light and will cover 
a radius of 42 in. 
——__3--@e—__—__ 


The Rogers-Brown Iron Company 


The report of the Rogers-Brown Iron Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1910, 
shows gross earnings of $3,768,220. Deducting operating 
expenses, taxes, &c., amounting to $3,138,658, leaves net 
profit of $629,562. After paying bond interest, $207,- 
O83, the amount for surplus is $422,479. The balance 
sheet, December 31, 1010, is as follows: 


Assets. 
TROON GUE URC ew eth bes tee e ck evs cuties $12,142,536 


Investmenés in subsidiary companies....... 1,588,770 





Stocks of ore, coke, pig iron and material.......... 976,232 
POCORLE : TOCORVEG ai 6 VOM e's BO US ec ener eeen 496,441 
CR. CUNT Saeko +e REM Ses eR ON CREAR NC chet we beae 306,946 
ACCOUNTED PUNE Bh QUVGNNE 6 ck ecco et tee 23,434 
Discount on debenture bonds.................4065 56,667 

DORM 6 5'5 es 608 TR eCaa eds 60 cab 50 5 04s bee $15,591,026 

Liabilities. 

Capital: GGG i. wc BS V iees- eho hee een ceaet ce $5,000,000 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company first mort. 5s. 2,600,000 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company 5 per ct. debs. 1,500,000 
First and refunding mortgage 5s..............445 8,415,500 
Notes and accounts payable.............ceeseeeee 1,233,347 
Dividends payable January 1, 1911............... 50,000 
Accrual DOW WOES. cc kc hb nde ee sere ccasecccicd 127,546 
Liabilities accrued, not due........... Deeb koe mele 55,931 
Reserve for depreciation of property.............. 99.586 
GN Soroka ose Pes Cae eae cee C eet eeeeees oes 1,509,116 

NG KE INC a CERRO Saree ai eneebise $15,591,026 


The Sullivan Machinery Company, manufacturer of 
mining and quarrying machinery, 150 Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, has established an office at 814 Salisbury House, 
London Wall, London, E. C., England, which will, in 
future, have general charge of its business in England 
and on the continent of Europe. Howard T. Walsh, for 
several years the company’s Pacific Coast manager at San 
Francisco, is in charge of the new London office, and he 
has associated with him Arthur F. Belding, who has been 
connected with the Joplin office for some time. 


The Vanadium-Alloys Steel Company, Latrobe, Pa., 
which is about to increase its capital stock from $200,- 
600 to $300,000, states that the increase is for the purpose 
of taking care of its growing business, the company ex- 
pecting a very prosperous year. No extensions to its 
plant are contemplated at this time. The company manu- 
factures high speed, alloy and carbon steels. 


It is of great interest to note the excellent work of 
the two furnaces of the Northwestern Iron Company, at 
Mayville, Wis., one running on high phosphorus and the 
other on malleable Bessemer pig iron. The output for 
the second week of April was 3913 tons, or 559 tons per 
day. Previous to March, 1909, the best week’s output 
was 2737 tons, or 391 tons per day. 


The Deutsch-Amerikanischen Techniker-Verbances 
(National Association of German-American Technolo- 
gists), of which H. Bacharach, 721 Lewis Block, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is secretary, has issued a pamphlet contain- 
ing the constitution and by-laws of the organization and 
a full list of the members with their addresses. 
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The Algoma Steel Company’s Coke Plant 


Steps in. an Unusual Record of Cniitiitiin Tes Batteries of 55 Koppers Ovens 
Each, with By-Product Works, Built in Less Than a Year 


BY D. M. GRIFFITH, 


(With Supplement) 


On March 11, 1911, the first coke was made in No. 1 for the coke plant, it was necessary to support a 
battery of the 110 by-product coke ovens which were con- foundations upon piling. The total number of piles re. 
structed by H. Koppers of Joliet, Ill., for the Algoma quired was 6020. To divert the course of a creek which 
Steel Company, at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Less than wound around through the coke plant site, two concrete 
a year elapsed from the time excavation was started retaining walls were built. One of these was made of 
until the ovens were producing coke; and considering the sufficient size to support the track for the shear leg of 
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Fig. 1.—Part of the Piling Used for Carrying the Concrete Slab. Photograph ‘Taken April 5, or 15 Working Days After 
Excavation Was Started. 


extreme conditions under which this plant was built, such the traveling coal bridge. This creek as shown in the 

as severe weather, marshy ground, poor labor conditions, plan view on the accompanying supplement, now extends 

isolation of plant from base of supplies and working from the entire length of the coke plant and empties into the 

temporary yard level, remarkable progress was made in slip just beyond the stack end of battery No. 1. 

its construction. The slip was extended about a half mile, so that coal 
On account of the marshy ground at the site chosen could be delivered direct to the coke plant by boat. This 





Fig. 2.—Progress in Piling and Form Work in 19 Working Days, or Up to May 19. 
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A Tar Loading Pump 
oan B Ammonia Water Pumps 
th C Hot Drain Pumps 
D Hot Water Pump 
E Primary Jar & Flushing Pumps 
F Air Compressors 














G Air Compressor Tank 

H Ammonia Feed Tank 

J Sulphuric Acid Feed Tank 

K Hot Water Tank 

L Hot Drain & Syphon Tank 

M Primary Tar & Flushing Tank 
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SAULT STE. MARIE, ONTARIO. 
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Fig. 


channel is 90 ft. wide and is of sufficient depth to take 
care of boats with a carrying capacity of 12,000 tons of 
coal, 
Coal Unloading and Storage 
In connection with this slip and extending its entire 
very substantial timber dock has been con- 
This supports the track on which the coal un- 
ders travel, also a coal transfer trestle by means of 
vhich the coal from the boat unloaders is conveyed in by 
electrically operated coal transfer cars to either the coal 
storage pile or to the coal hoppers. 
The coal is taken from this hopper by a belt, to the 
breaker and crusher building, where it is broken up 
nd the iron particles removed by a magnetic separator. 
lhe coal is then crushed and conveyed by a belt to mix- 


ngth a 


1¢ ted. 


3.—Oven Foundations and Chimney Flues to Stack, with Brick Work on Regenerator Walls Under Way. 


ing bins, from which point it is conveyed by another belt 
to the 2000 ton coal storage bin. By means of hand 
operated gates, which are located in the bottom of the 
coal storage Lin, the coal charging car receives the coal 
from the bin for charging direct into the top of the ovens. 

In Fig. 1 is seen a part of the piling Which is used 
for carrying the concrete slab, upon which the oven and 
stack foundations are supported. These piles vary in 
length from 30 ft. to 60 ft. and are spaced about 2 ft. 9 
in., center to center. The steel traveling bridge shown 
in this view was used for distributing the concrete for 
the oven and by-product building foundations and the 
creek retaining walls. The photograph was taken on 
\pril 5, 1910, just 15 working days after the excavation 
work was started. 


iN 


ig. 4.—Showing the Large Amount of Concrete and Form Work Completed in 37 Working Days Following the View in Fig. 2. 
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Progress in Foundation and Brick Work 

In 27 working days the form work for the voids and 
chimney flues was completed and the 3 ft. thick concrete 
slab, which rests on the piles, was laid. At the same 
time the concrete foundations for the entire first battery 
were up to an elevation of 11 ft. above the top of the 
piles. This left a hight of about 5 ft. more of concrete 
to be put in, to bring the oven foundations up to the 
proper level for the starting of the brickwork. 


— ae See ee 


Fig. 5.—Showing by the Hight of the Locomotive the Taree 


structed and lined with brick. A good start had also beep 
made on the brickwork of the regenerator walls. In the 
background can be seen the progress made on the s\ip yp 
to this date. The channel had been dredged for a dis. 
tance of about one-third of a mile and had reached g 
point a little beyond the center line of the ovens. 

Fig. 4 calls attention to the status of the by-product 
building form work and foundations on July 2. It shows 
that a large amount of concrete and form work was com. 
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Amount of Form Work Needed to Give a Yard Level 16 Ft. 


Above Top of Piles. 





Vig. 6.—Progress Made Up to October 6, 1910. 


On April 26 excavation work was begun for the by- 
product building and gas holder. In Fig. 2 can be seen 
the progress made in piling and form work up to May 
19. In 19 working days all of the excavating and piling 
for the foundations for the by-product apparatus, build- 
ing walls and gas holder was finished, as well as consider- 
able form work for gas holder and building walls. 

Fig. 3 shows the progress made in the construction 
work on the ovens up to June 8. The oven foundations 
were then finished and the chimney flues to the stack con- 


pleted in the interval of 87 working days between the 
taking of the views in Figs. 2 and 4. 

Fig. 5 gives an idea of the amount of construction 
work that had been done on the ovens and by-product 
building up to August 13. The regenerator walls had 
been finished, the oven wall brickwork had reached 4 
hight of about 4 ft. above the floor of the ovens, and the 
concrete pinions and end buckstays had been erected at 
each end of the battery. In comparing the hight of the 
form work of the by-product building with that of the 
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d locomotive shown in the foreground, it is evi- house, stack for battery No. 1, coal storage bin, by-prod- 
it a large amount of construction work was nec- uct building, battery No. 1 and gas holder. This view 
at this point to bring the foundations to their was taken December 7, 1910. On battery No. 2 up to 
elevation, so that the finished yard level would December 15, 1910, the foundations for the coke pusher 

above the tops of the piles. and leveling machine had been finished and the oven 
6 indieates the progress made up to October 6, brickwork for the entire battery had reached a hight of 
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Fig. 7.—View Taken December 7, 1910, Showing Slip, Coal Unloaders, Coal Transfer Trestle and Storage Bin, By-Product 
Building and Battery No. 1, with Stack and Gas Holder. 





1910. The brickwork has been completed for battery 8 ft. above the floor of the regenerators. A large tem- 
No. 1. In the foreground is shown a part of the form porary building, which was used to protect the brick- 
work and concrete for battery No. 2. The steel roof work and workmen during the severe cold weather, was 
russes and columns for the by-product building are practically completed. 


ted and work has been started on the purlins and Fig. 8 is an interior view of the temporary building 
ng walls. over battery No. 2. The brickwork here shown is above 
sy November 16, 1910, the buckstays, coke and pusher’ the roof of the ovens and nearly completes the brick 


steel benches, with cast iron cover plates, steel stack work for this battery. 





Fig. 8—Temporary Building Over Battery No. 2. Brickwork for This Battery Nearly Completed. 


Supports for gas collecting and suction mains had In Fig. 9 the electrically operated four-hopper steel 
erected. The regenerators had been filled with coal charging larry is shown on top of battery No. 1. 
ker brick, the regenerator end walls bricked in, and This car receives its coal from the coal storage bin and 
rick walls underneath the benches completed. has a capacity of 12.75 tons, which is sufficient to charge 
ig. 7 shows the slip, coal unloaders, coal transfer oneoven. In the background can be seen the 2000-ton steel 
e, dock, traveling coal bridge, standpipe, pump coal storage bin which is located between battery No. 1 
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and battery 
1911. 

Fig. 10, for which tae photograph was taken from the 
pusher side on March 1, 1911, gives a measure of the 
progress made on battery No. 2. The brickwork, includ- 
ing the regenerator end walls and the checker brick, had 
been finished and the buckstays and structural work on 
coke and pusher benches had been erected. 

In the accompanying supplement, which gives the 
general arrangement of the entire coke plant, the present 
installation of two batteries of 55 ovens each is shown, 
and the provision made for a future installation of one 
battery of 55 ovens. Battery No. 2 will be ready to make 
coke by April 24. 


No. 2. This view was taken January 10, 


a 


The Fawcus Machine Company, Pittsburgh, has 
shipped a set of worm wheels and worm shaft for a ver- 
tical windlass to be installed on the United States battle- 
ship Wyoming. The shaft is 12 ft. long, 6 in. in diam- 
eter, with two worms, right and left thread. The wheels 
are made of manganese bronze, and have a pitched diam- 
eter of 74 in.. with S-in. face. 


The Pittsburgh office of the Babcock & Wilcox Com 
pany, Farmers’ Bank Building, has received an order 
from the Crucible Steel Company of America for 5000-hp. 
Stirling water tube boilers, which will be installed in its 
new plant at Midland, Pa. 
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‘our-Hlopper Coal Charging Larry. 
The Hooper-Falkenau Engineering Company 


The Hooper-Falkenau Engineering Company, 165 
Broadway, New York, has been formed to take over the 
business of George K. Hooper, the well-known designer 
and organizer of industrial plants. Mr. Hooper's experi- 
ence covers a period of 25 years, ranging in importance 
from that of an unskilled laborer to executive and con- 
sulting engineer. The design of new machinery for 
special purposes and the management of plants are 
among One of the most notable connec- 
tions in the latter capacity has been the management of 
the Weir Frog Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, with which 
he has been connected for five years and at present is 
serving as vice-president and general manager. Perhaps 
most notable of Mr. Hooper’s work has been in improving 
and systematizing foundry practice. 


his activities. 


Arthur Falkenau, in joining forces with Mr. Hooper, 
withdraws from the Falkenau-Sinclair Machine 
pany, Philadelphia, of which he has been president for a 
number of years. In the course of 30 years’ experience 
as a consulting engineer and owner of machine works, 
Mr. Falkenau has designed and perfected many success- 
ful devices, among which probably the best known is the 
pneumatic system for handling mail. Another 
invention is a mine exploration suit, the first 
successful application of the helmet idea 
work. 


Com 


well- 
known 
to mine rescue 
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Fig. 10.—Progress on Battery No. 2 Up to March 1, 1911. 
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A New Metal Studding Machine 


machine for manufacturing metal studding of a 


ar shape is built by the 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


Wire Specialty Works, 549 


Fig. 1 is a view of the ma- 


aud Fig. 2 shows a sample of the studding made by 


» plain sheets of No. 21 


are then fed from a tab 


ing rolls in the machine. 
roximate shape, and after it leaves the iast of them 


id 
i 


LUI Lig 


fed through a swaging 


ing 


ht 


The machine is en 
ecessary for the operat 
st set of rolls. 


» studding shown in Fig. 2 


gauge steel used for mak- 


he studding are first perforated on a power press. 





A New Machine for Making Metal Studding Built Sy the Wire Specialty Works, Chicago, III. 


le into the first of the four 
These bend the metal to 


device which hammers the 


into the exact form and makes it perfectly 


tirely automatic, and it is 
or to start the sheets into 


is of a double type for 


ing hollow partitions, in which two courses of plaster 


rd 


are 


e is secured by employing 


Fig. 2.—A Sample Piece of Studding Made by the Machine. 


rolls for folding the metal. 


inserted, leaving an air space between. 


Its 
a set of guides between the 





If desired, studding 


only one channel can be formed on the machine. 
8 type is used where an a 
en the two sides of the partition. 

‘his machine has a capacity of 25,000 ft. of studding 
per day, and the metal sheets pass through the rolls at a 


‘ed of 50 ft. per minute. 


ir space is not required be- 


The machine weighs 10,000 


and occupies a floor space of 3 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. 
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Repairing Concrete Floors 


There is a popular and widespread fallacy to the ef- 
fect that a concrete floor once chipped or cracked is 
practically at the end of its usefulness. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the unsatisfactory results of unskilled 
workmen attempting to repair a damaged floor. Unless 
proper care is taken, and the workman engaged on the 
job has sufficient knowledge of concrete, a repair job 
is most unsatisfac 
tory. 

In this connection, 
the practice of the 
Aberthaw Construc- 
tion Company, Boston, 
Mass., is worth noting. 
In certain of the con- 
crete buildings erected 
by this company floors 
have been chipped in 
particular places be- 
cause of some phase 
of the industry which 
gave rise to dropping 
heavy materials In one 
place, as, for example, 
the winding rolls in 
a paper mill. When a 
floor has thus become 
damaged the proper 
method of repairing is 
to chip out with mal- 
let and chisel a recess, 
usually square, of suf- 
ficient depth to reach 
to the bottom of the 
deepest break in the 
concrete surface. The 
rough surface result- 
ing from this process 
is then treated with 
acid to bring out the 
solid aggregate, or 
else a stiff brush is 
used to remove all the loose dust, and the recess washed 
out by sluicing out with a hose. When all the dust particles 
have been removed, the recess is grouted with cement, 
and before this has set the granolithic finish applied and 
leveled up with the rest of the floor. Repairs made in 
this manner are as permanent as the remainder of the 
floor, as the bond between the new and old concrete will 
be perfect if all the loose material has been carefully 
removed. 
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Vivian Bond & Co.’s Pittsburgh Business.—Vivian 
Bond & Co., 68 Beaver street, New York, who transact a 
large business in fer- 
roalloys, have not re- 
tired from the Pitts- 
burgh fleld as erron- 
eously stated in last 
week’s issue of The 
Iron Age. It is true 
that they have closed 
their Pittsburgh office, 
but this is simply be- 
cause it has been 
found that as much 
business can be trans- 
acted over the long 
distance telephone, 
and by having a rep- 
resentative cover the 
field at frequent intervals as could be done by hav- 
ing an office in Pittsburgh. The firni first opened its 
office in Pittsburgh in the fall of 1908, but it did a con- 
siderable business there before that time. The represen- 
tative of the firm will as actively cover the Pittsburgh 
territory as when an office was retained there. It is re- 
grettable that the notice of the closing of the Pittsburgh 
office should have been made so sweeping. 
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The National Association of Manufacturers 


The sixteenth annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, of which John Kirby, Jr., is 
president, will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, May 15, 16 and 17. Advance notices of this con- 
vention indicate that it will be the most important held 
in the history of the association. In issuing the call for 
the convention President Kirby urges upon members the 
advisability—in fact the necessity—of their personal at- 
tendance. He adds: 

There has never been a period when the country’s industrial 
interests have been confronted with so many vital problems as 
in the present year of 1911. It may also be added that never 
before has organization been so urgently needed and discussion 
so important to the welfare of the nation’s industries. The 
sixteenth annual convention, therefore, comes at a time when 
every manufacturer finds himself face to face with conditions 
strongly affecting the future safe-conduct of his business. The 
problems which will claim the attention of the coming meeting 
are many and vital, including labor in its various ramifications, 
also the great constructive policy interwoven in the prevention 
of accidents and the equitable solution of the urgent question of 
industrial relief. 

Results of the investigatiqns made in Europe by the 
association’s special 
commissioners, F. C. 
Schwedtman and 
James A. Emery, cov- 
ering the very timely 
and important subjects 
of accident prevention 
and industrial relief, 
will be presented in 
the form of a volumi- 
nous report to the con- 
vention. In all proba- 
bility one entire day 
and evening will be 
devoted to these sub- 
jects. An important 
feature connected with 
accident prevention 
and industrial insur- 
ance will be the dis- 
playing of a great 
number of lantern 
slides, illustrating not 
only the experiences of 
Germany but also con- 
ditions in the United 
States. The fact that 
fully 1,000,000 persons 
are injured yearly in 
the industries, and 
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A New Standard Motor Driven 
Rolling Mill 


Designed for Rolling Sections and Special Shapes 
and Sheet Metals, and Possessing Various 
New Features 


A new type of motor driven rolling mill has beep 
brought out by the Standard Machinery Company, 7 
Beverly street, Providence, R. I., and is a continuation 
of the standard line which at the present time comprises 
16 sizes, all following the one general type. This new 
machine is designed for use with specially formed rolls 
for rolling extra large sections of copper moldings, auto- 
mobile rims and other special shapes and for rolling 
sheet steel, Copper, zinc, German silver, nickel, platinum, 
gold plate and gold, its function with the precious metals 
being to break down ingots and reduce them to a thick- 
ness of about \% in. for transfer to the finishing or mirror 
lapped rolls. Fig. 1 shows the front of the mill with the 
back gears, the wabblers and the rolls, while Fig. 2 is a 





that under our present Fig. 1—The New Motor Driven Rolling Mill Built by the Standard Mfg. Company, IP 


laws it required an ex- 

penditure of more than $17,000,000 to administer $9,- 
000,000 for the benefit of injured employees in 1909, in- 
dicates the vital importance of the subject to labor, 
capital and the general public alike. 

A special feature will also be made of banking and 
currency, and the attitude of our manufacturers toward 
the plans recently proposed to reform our inadequate 
banking and currency systems will be discussed. Other 
questions of economic importance, such as immigration, 
industrial education, a reform of our patent laws and 
the creation of an independent Tariff Commission of ex- 
perts will also be considered. 

The sessions will be open to the general public, and 
the association extends a cordial invitation to all manu- 
facturers to attend, whether members of the association 
or not. 

—_————_9---e___—_ 


The Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company, works at 1600 
River avenue, N. S., Pittsburgh, has moved its office from 
room 1919 to room 1947 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 
The company recently shipped to Henry A. Hitner’s Sons, 
Philadelphia, a No. 1 belted shear to cut 6 in. square, and 
has received an order from the Prudential Iron & Steel 
Company, Coburg, Ontario, Canada, for a No. 7 motor 
driven shear to cut material 3 in. square. 


view taken from the gear end of the machine, and Fig. 3 
illustrates the same type of mill equipped with a friction 
clutch and also shows the herringbone pinions. 

The photographs show the machine with the regular 
square section roll housings, fitted with rolls 12 in. in 
diameter and 20 in. wide, having heavy phosphor bronze 
bearings on the roll journals with crucible steel adjust- 
ing screws. The upper boxes are supported by side 
yokes, which straddle the adjusting screws and are con- 
nected to the boxes by straight rods for lifting purposes. 
at the top of each upper box is a hardened and ground 
steel thrust washer, which takes the thrust of the screw. 
The outboard or roll housing is fastened with T bolts 
and T slots in the bed, permitting the use of rolls of 
different lengths, as the housing slides in and out. The 
maximum length roll that can be used is 22 in., and the 
minimum length is 10 in., both being 12 in. in diameter. 
The rolls are driven by cast steel wabblers and cast steel 
wabbler couplings, direct connected to the herringbone 
pinion shafts, mounted in the gear housings. Patented 
roller bearings are used. 

The herringbone pinions shown in Fig. 3, constitute 
a special feature of the mill. They are two pitch, 13 10. 
pitch diameter, with a 14-in. face, each having a 7-i2- 
face, made right and left, and are forced over a erucible 































































which has its bearings in the housings. The 
re steel forgings and-all the teeth are cut, which 
n exceptionally accurate drive in the transmis- 
ower to the rolls, securing a uniform, well pol- 
ing with stock free froin wrinkles or waves re- 








Fig. 2.—View Showing the Driving Gears. 


sulting from back lash; or vibrating from strains and 
‘ther imperfections. 

Exclusive of the motor drive and the herringbone pin- 
ions the mill is triple trained; taking into account the 
motor drive, it is four trained, while the herringbone 
pinions brings the total up to five trains. The total ratio, 
including all gears, is 84 to 1; the ratio of the motor 
pinion to the gear is 2.4 to 1; from the driving shaft of 
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to the rolls, 35 to 1. A 50-hp. direct current 
nning at 1000 rev. per min. drives the mill. The 
‘ speed arrangement is another new feature, the 
ntroller being hung in a panel which fastens on 

le of the mill. 
roll journals of the mill are 9 in. diameter and 
ng; the length of the bed, 10 ft. 2 in.; the overall 
S ft. 6 in., and the floor space, 8 x 15 ft., the total 

ucluding bed plate, with motor, 27,500 1b. 

‘tnain driving gear on the housings and its pinion 
shrouded gun iron, while the other two trains of 
. hown in Fig. 2 are of cast iron and have cut teeth. 
djustment is controlled by a spanner arrangement 
' heavy strains by offset wrenches which are 
t down to the hight of a man’s shoulder. The ad- 
< screws are fitted with micrometer adjustment. 








Fig. 3.—The Mill Arranged for Belt Drive with a Friction Clutch. 
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The machine is threaded at the roll ends to permit it to 
be used with a water cooling attachment, special cham- 
bers being made on the inner side of the roll. On the 
chilled iron roll, which is ordinarily furnished, these 
chambers are cast in two parts on the inner portion of 
the body, which permits a continuous circulation of 
water. With hardened steel rolls they are made with a 
shell on the outside, with a special construction. 


The following table gives the principal dimensions 
and specifications of the mill: 


Maximum length of rolls used, inches................... 22 
Minimum length of rolls used, inches............ 10 
ERSNROGE DOUG Genes 6 Si sb TAH hk REG. 12 
Pitch diameter of herringbone pinions, inches............ 18 
Face width of herringbone pinions, inches............... 14 
Sere OE RNID Sekt oe eek bes eh C COE Oey al 84 tol 
Diameter of roll journals, inches.................00000: 9 
Length of roll journals, inches...............c.ccccuees 9 
A OR OUR WRONG 6. RE RAR AK ii 122 
See es Fo. Fo chic eh ceed vet eieelsbedods 102 
ee NR Fa, S's oc Gabe ows Caw eb uueeuts 8 x 15 
Size of motor required, horsepower................00005 50 
Speed of motor, revolutions per minute................. 1,000 
Total weight of rolling mill, including bed plate and motor, 
EE ha ese kA 8-4 00 owe hb ees RAC easels one ah 27,500 


In addition to the motor drive, the mill can be fur- 
nished with a friction clutch drive, as shown in Fig. 3, 
or with a silent chain drive. 


Petroleum Iron Works Contracts.—The Petroleum 
Iron Works Company, Sharon, Pa., is operating its plant 
to nearly full capacity, and its estimating department is 
figuring on considerable new work, including some for 
export. It has recently completed the following con- 
tracts: American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Gary, 
Ind., stand pipe, 20 ft. diameter by 130 ft. high; Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Company, Hazelton, Ohio, a stack, 17 ft. 
diameter by 250 ft. high, and a standpipe 20 ft. diameter 
and 120 ft. high, while another stack, a duplicate of the 

first, is nearing com- 
pletion. A recent 
' shipment consisted of 
a 30,000-gal. steel tank 
for oil storage, which 
went to Brazil. The 
company has under 
construction at Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., for the’ Otis 
Elevator Company, a 
steel tower, using 
Bethlehem shapes in 
the trestle, which is 
to support a steel 
tank of 200,000 gal., 
being 178 ft. above the 
ground. It recently 
completed for th2 
United States Govern- 
ment a 12,000-barrel 
oil storage tank for 
supplying fuel to olil- 
burning vessels and 
smaller storage tanks 
for gasoline at Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Norfolk, 
Va.; Tampa, Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; Charleston, W. Va., and 
two stations in our island possessions. Considerable oil 
storage tankage is being shipped to Texas, Oklahoma and 
other oil fields. 
a 


Lee C. Moore & Co., Lewis Building, Pittsburgh, re- 
cently shipped fittings for six steel tubing oil derricks to 
Roumanuia. The fittings consisted of top and bottom 
plates, clamps, bolts and U-bolts, weighing 24,000 Ib. The 
appliances are steel forgings for 80-ft. derricks, made 
extra heavy to withstand the hard usage encountered in 
the Roumanian oil fields. Tubing for the derricks will 
be cut at or near the scene of operations, and after the 
derricks are erected the tubing will be filled with con- 
crete to further strengthen and stiffen them, as ordinary 
types of derricks have proved inefficient in that field. 
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Vermillion Iron Ore Explorations 


Remarkable Activity Involving a Score of Companies—A Review of the Work 
Thus Far Done 


BY DWIGHT E. WOODBRIDGE, M. E. 


There is great activity and interest in iron ore ex- 
ploration on the Vermillion range of northern Minnesota. 
This was the original mining district of Minnesota and 
was the cause of the building of the Duluth & Iron 
Range Railway in the eighteen eighties. But in spite 
of various campaigns of exploration, only one ore body 
was discovered on that range for many years subsequent 
to the original finds at Tower, where the shipment of 
ore began in 1881. It now looks as though some mines 
might be added to those heretofore known, though the 
great majority of the present active explorations are 
doubtless doomed to disappointment. The Vermillion 
range is a difficult and costly region to explore, and 
knowledge concerning the probable concentration of ore 
bodies was not as clear 10 or 15 years ago as it is now. 
These, with other reasons, may account for at least some 
of the failures of the earlier campaigns of exploration. 


The Soudan Iron Bearing Formation 


The one ore deposit found on this range, between 1881 
and the opening of Section 30 a short time ago, was that 
of the Chandler and adjacent mines in 1888. From that 
year to 1907 no new ores were found, for the entire Ely 
basin may be considered an extension from the Chandler. 
In 1907 explorations were begun on Section 30, and ore 
was cut by drills. But this property passed through 
various vicissitudes before becoming a mine, and its 
first shipments were made last year to the amount of 
some 50,000 tons. Between Tower in T 61-15 and the 
Chandler in T 63-12 is a stretch of country 18 miles 
long, where there is a series of well defined outcroppings 
of the so-called “Soudan iron bearing formation” in 
which are situated all the mines of both Tower and Ely. 
It seems to be generally recognized that, to permit a 
concentration of commercial ore from the rocks of the 
formation and a deposition sufficiently large to make 
a minable deposit, there must be a comparatively imper- 
vious basin in which the solutions may deposit their 
burden of iron mineral. This fact, though repeatedly 
referred to in treatises concerning the region, is occa- 
sionally lost sight of by those who see in an outcropping 
of ore and jasper a sufficient reason for carrying out 
exploration work. But there are several explorations 
now under way that have borne this fact in mind, and at 
these the opportunities seem better than elsewhere. 

Activity in exploration to-day is due more ‘or less 
directly to the success of Section 30. When it was gen- 
erally recognized that ore had been found there and later, 
when shipments actually began, there was more or less 
excitement and many companies were organized. Con- 
sidering the fact that the Vermillion range has shipped 
more than 30,000,000 tons of high grade iron ore, mostly 
a Bessemer of excellent physical character, that would 
bring on the market to-day, say $5 to $6 a ton, that its 
mines are now in better shape and larger than at any pre- 
vious period of their history, that at many points the 
promise of ore is as good as where it has been found, 
and that a strong and wide formation extends for many 
miles, the wonder is that exploration has not been more 
successful than it has in the past. 


Present Explorers New to Iron Mining 


Contrary to former experiences, most of the present 
work is in the hands of persons and companies that are 
not identified with the iron trade and that may be classed 
as amateurs in the business, so to speak. Most of the 
financing has been by the sale of stock to the public, 
largely in Minnesota, in Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and smaller towns. The companies are said to be fi- 
nanced, generally speaking, sufficiently at least for pre- 


liminary exploration and development. Some of them 
have found ore of commercial quality and in promising 
quantity, and it is reasonable to expect that a few wil) 
become successful mines in due time. It is, to be sure, 
utterly impossible to verify the various reports that are 
printed in newspapers or that pass current as to what 
has been found, and only time will tell which of these 
many properties are actually successful; but I have at- 
tempted to make here a brief résumé of operations and 
prospects at each of the active explorations and to pre- 
sent such information as has been permitted to come out. 
I cannot undertake, however, to vouch for every state 
ment as to individual property development. 

Most of the explorations on the range are near the 
main line of the Duluth & Iron Range Railway, whose 
road extends in a quite direct line from Tower to Ely. 
This road has recently surveyed a preliminary line from 
its station of Murray to the northwest into the center of 
one of the new groups of explorations, north of Ver- 
million lake. Toward this same center the Canadian 
Northern road has examined, in an informal, preliminary 
way, a route for a railroad from its main line at the 
station of Cook, which lies to the southwest of Lake 
Vermillion. The Canadian Northern also owns and 
operates a line from Port Arthur, on Lake Superior, 
southwesterly into northern Minnesota, reaching the 
easterly end of the Vermillion range, some 50 miles east 
of Ely, and there is a rumor that it proposes to connect 
this stub end with its main line from Duluth to Winni- 
peg, at or near the town of Cook, in which case it will 
follow the Vermillion range for 75 miles. 


The Westerly Group of Explorations 

More than 20 explorations are either active at this 
moment or have been working till very recently and are 
closed temporarily. In addition to these, whose monthly 
expenses cannot be far from $100,000, are several that 
may begin work shortly and on which the preliminaries 
have been undertaken. The active explorations seem to 
fall into some four groups, in addition to which are a 
few isolated operations. 

The most westerly of these groups is that on the 
north and west side of Vermillion lake, along the north 
line of T 62-15 and in the northwestern part of 62-14. 
Extending easterly from Pine island toward Mud lake 
in 62-14 is a very strong iron bearing formation, quite 
wide at places, and here and there showing outcroppings 
of good ore. Properties of this group, named from west 
to east, include the Pittsburgh Iron Mining Company in 
section 6, and the Vermillion Iron Development Company, 
section 5—both in T 62-15; the Chicago-Vermillion, sec- 
tion 34; the Rice Bay, section 35; the Scott-Bevier, sec- 
tion 36—all in T 63-15; and the Vermillion Steel & Iron 
and the Vermillion Steel & Iron Extension, sections 5 and 
4, T 62-14. The Vermillion Steel & Iron shaft is 200 ft. 
deep. East of the Vermillion Steel & Iron Extension is 
the Irona, which is in its third diamond drill hole. The 
Pittsburgh is idle. Vermillion Iron Development covers 
some 380 acres. A working shaft has been sunk 165 ft. 
vertically ; at 140 ft. it cut the steeply dipping formation, 
and is now bottomed in a slaty hematite that is fairly 
clean and is improving. This property has not beeD 
drilled by the present company, but holes were sunk some 
years ago by J. S. Lutes, acting for the Biwabik Mining 
Company, which were not successful. Mr. Lutes acted 
on the natural assumption that the formation dipped to 
the north, but this has now been found incorrect, the 
shaft showing the contrary. The Vermillion Iron De 
velopment is to install a generating plant and electric 
drills. West of the above is the Chicago-Vermillion, 
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«)-b has done no drilling and is sinking a shaft that is 
=, fr. deep and is in the contact between slates and the 
s idan formation. The Rice Bay did some drilling, 


i the same formation, and is sinking a shaft in a 

handed iron and jasper, which is now down 80 ft. A 

vertical hole is now being 

drilled, and it is said to have dis- 
sed some excellent ore. 

Directly east is the Scott-Bevier, 
where a drilling campaign of some 
four years preceded shaft sinking. 
This drill work was done by means 
of a shot drill of home manufac- 
ture, cutting a 4-in. hole by the use 
of hardened steel globular shot 
placed loose at the bottom of a ro- 
tating hollow drill. As high as 13 
ft. of hard granite has been cut by 
this machine per day, and it is said 
to work well and cheaply. One hole 
was sunk 700 ft. The shaft at this 
property is now 60 ft. deep. At the 
Vermillion Steel & Iron two dia- 
mond drills were working much of 
last year and a large amount of 
trenching and similar work has 
been done. This company is well 
equipped with heavy machinery, 
sufficient for considerable actual 
mining. Its vertical shaft is down 
iSO ft. and at 200 it is expected to 
crosscut to ore that is said to have 
been found by drills at a higher 
level. Ore is stated to exist at a 
point 65 ft. from surface. There 
are good outcroppings in this vicin- 
ity. The Extension has been drilled, 
and the shaft on the above men- 
tioned property is close enough to 
the line between these two to de- 
velop them both. 


R 11 


R 12 


The Tower District Group] 


A second group of explorations 
lies some 2 miles south of the 
Tower mines, and includes the 
North American Iron Company, the 
White Iron Lake, the Roy and the 
Minnesota Steel & Iron, as well as 
some not active. The North Ameri- 
can is by far the most pretentious 
hew property on the range. It has 
a reinforced concrete shaft, three 
compartment, that is 114 ft. deep, 
a steel headframe, and all its mine 
buildings are steel or brick, while 
its machinery plant is such as 
would indicate an assured mine of 
importance. Unfortunately the com- 
pany broke into water beneath the 
bottom of its concrete and was 
forced to pump some 3000 barrels 
of cement into the interstices of the 
rock. This company has done a 
large amount of drilling in the 
past two or three years, and its 

resident states that one hole was sunk 1800 ft. and 

vas in ore at the bottom. A sample of the core said to 
* from the bottom is good enough ore to ship. Over- 
‘ng and forming a wall to the iron bearing formation 

‘ this property is a quartz porphyry carrying iron sul- 
)iides that are said to average better than $10 in gold, 
addition to some silver. This rock is said to be 

‘cnable to cyanide treatment. If the figures given are 

‘rect there is a vast tonnage of it, and gold mining 
‘|| become a very important industry on the Vermillion 
range, 

A property of the White Iron Lake Mining Company, 
) hg immediately east of the above, is said to carry this 
“ne gold bearing porphyry. Here drilling for iron has 
been in progress for a long time. East of this is the 
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Roy, now idle, but developed by drilling, a 100-ft. shaft 
and a crosscut 150 ft. long. Adjoining the Roy is the 
Minnesota Steel & Iron, which is drilling and testpitting. 
In section 2 is the Cannon, where a drill campaign has 
been started. 
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Map of the Vermillion Iron Range, Showing Locations of Recent Development Work. 


tron Bearing Formation as outlined on Surface 


=" 


T 62 ; T 61 


North of these last named and immediately to the 
east of a block of land owned by the United States Steel 
Corporation extending from its Tower mines to R 14 is 
the Marquette & Vermillion property. The company 
has done 1100 ft. of diamond drilling. It is idle just now, 
but expects to trench and crosscut the surface soon. The 
latter has done more or less drilling. Both have found 
the formation to be a banded iron and jasper, character- 
istic of the district. 

Easterly from these and in what I have classed as 
group three, are the McCue Mining Company, section 10, 
62-14; the Almar, section 15; Steward, section 14; the 
Armstrong Lake, section 13, all in T 62-14, and the Du- 
luth-Vermillion, section 7; the Vermillion & Mesaba, sec- 
tions 4, 8, 17 and 18; the Campbell, section 9, and the 
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Southall, section 4, all in T 62-18. All but the Duluth- 
Vermillion and the Campbell are idle, and these two are 
drilling. Most of these are located on a long outcrop of 
hard magnetic banded jasper and iron, extending in a 
generally direct course for some miles along the shores of 
Armstrong and Robinson lakes. At the Steward there is 
a stockpile of some 700 or 800 tons of high grade hema- 
tite, taken from workings carried on by exploring syndi- 
cates, one of which closed operations but a short time 
ago after expending a large sum. There is little doubt 
that more ore is to be found where this was taken out, 
but nothing is known as to the quantity possible. South- 
all is a United States Steel Corporation property drilled 
years ago and found to have ore; its surface ore is a high 
grade, dense, hard magnetite. It has never been operated 
nor extensively drilled. 
Properties in the Ely Basin 

In group four are properties in and adjacent to the 
Ely ore bearing basin, from which the United States Steel 
Corporation extracts its highest grade and finest ore, and 
whose ore bodies are large and deep. The Vermillion & 
Mesaba Iron Company is in sections 32 and 338, T 63-12, 
and sections 4 and 5, T 62-12; the Chandler Extension, 
section 28, T 63-12; the Sharon, sections 2 and 3, and the 
White Iron Lake, section 2, both in T 62-12, and the 
Section 30 Development, section 30, T 63-11. The Ver- 
million & Mesaba has a well defined basin pitching west, 
and has a number of drill holes in ore, with one shaft 
50 ft. deep, of which 20 ft. is ore, and another, 60 ft. 
deep, in contact between greenstone and ore formation. 
The Chandler Extension took over a part of the aban- 
doned Chandler mine and has taken out some 25,000 
tons of shipping ore from the footwall and has developed 
some 75,000 tons more, most of which can be shipped 
this year. Pickands, Mather & Co. are understood to 
have become interested in this operation by advances 
made on ore. Whether a new lens has been found, or 
some ore hidden by slides, &c., has been recovered, I do 
not know. The Sharon has not yet started work but soon 
will. The White Iron Lake has been drilling for some 
years. A shaft is 180 ft. deep, and from this a crosscut 
is now being driven on the 150-ft. level, in order to cut 
ore that was said to have been found by drills at lower 
levels. Section 30 Development is drilling some 300 ft. 
from where ore in quantity was exposed in the Section 
30 company’s workings, and is said to have met with 
encouragement. 

Most of these concerns are equipped with machinery 
plants ample for their needs; many of them have air 
drills, and the most modern steam generators are not 
uncommon. Mention has been made of the North Amer- 
ican’s surface equipment, but the Vermillion Steel & Iron 
has nearly as good and others are not far in the rear, 
though none of them have the steel buildings and concrete 
shafts of the North American. Electric drills are being 
installed at the Vermillion Iron Development, and the 
diamond drill, as has been shown, is in extensive and 
constant use. 

Unless conditions change in the course of the next few 
months these are but a part of the explorations that will 
be under way the coming summer. It is not expected 
that any mines will be developed sufficiently to make 
shipments this year with the exception of Chandler Ex- 
tension, but if what the various companies say is borne 
out by the facts, there should be several shippers in 
1912 or 1913. And, no matter what may result from this 
campaign of exploration, the Vermillion range will con- 
tinue to be a field for prospecting from time to time for 
a long period. Its outcrops are promising and seductive; 
its ore, when found, is so good, and it is so near lines of 
communication, that no one or half dozen unsuccessful 
campaigns can dull the edge of expectation in the minds 
of prospectors. But it is somewhat significant that in 
this present period of activity there is interested no large 
mining company of experience. 

—~a-e——-—_—__ 

Germany’s iron ore production last year reached 28,- 
709,654 metric tons, as compared with 25,504,464 tons in 
1909. The Statistical Office places the production of pig 
iron at 14,227,455 metric tons, as compared with 12,512,- 
257 tons in 1909. 
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IOI] 
Swank’s New Fire Brick Plant 


The firm of Hiram Swank’s Sons, which est,/), ished 
a fire brick works in 1856 in the outskirts of Joh 


stown, 
Pa., and which still operates a plant in another 


section 
of that town, manufacturing center and bottom plate 
runner brick, sleeves, nozzles, Bessemer tuyeres. cop. 


verter bottom brick, &c., has just placed in operation at 
Irvona, Clearfield County, Pa., on the Pennsylvania ang 
New York Central railroads, a new and modern plant. 
The capacity of the two plants makes this firm the largest 
producer in its line in the country. The Irvona property 
consists of 12 acres of land on which a main brick ang 
steel building, 75 x 300 ft., serves as a tempering depart. 
ment; another building, 30 x 40 ft., contains boilers, ep. 
gines, wet and dry grinding pans and other machinery for 
making sleeves, nozzles, &c. At the new plant five kilns 
are now being operated, and nine additional kilns are 
under construction. 

The firm has an ample supply of clear water and a 
reserve of 700 to 800 acres of flint fire clay and about 
400 acres of coal and plastic clays. Ira E. Matthews is 
superintendent of the plant. Besides the sales office at 
216 East Robinson street, N. S., Pittsburgh, Hiram 
Swank’s Sons contemplate establishing shortly a Phila- 
delphia office. Their Johnstown plant is being operated 
to capacity on various contracts. 


+e ____- 


The Rochester Iron & Metal Company’s Growth.— 
The Rochester Iron & Metal Company, with principal 
office at 325 to 345 St. Paul street, Rochester, N. Y., has 
filed application at Albany to increase its capital stock 
from $20,000 to $100,000. This company was incorpo- 
rated in 1903 with a capital of $10,000, increased to $20,- 
000 in 1906, and the further increase at the present time 
to $100,000 marks its steady but rapid growth, and places 
it in the rank of the first dealers of the country in scrap 
iron and steel and metals. The Rochester Iron & Metal 
Company at present occupies the grounds of the Genesee 
Falls Field on St. Paul street and is equipped with all 
modern facilities for shearing and: handling scrap iron 
of all kinds and dimensions. The equipment includes 
shears, cranes, drops, railroad scales and direct railroad 
siding in the yard. Due to the growth of its wholesale 
business, the company has within the past two years 
added to its facilities by acquiring a large tract of ground 
adjoining the New York Central at Portland avenue. It 
also occupies the Atlantic avenue grounds of the New 
York Central which are especially reserved for the handl- 
ing of railroad scrap. Both of these auxiliary yards are 
equipped with direct railroad sidings and with all other 
modern facilities. Louis Frankel is president; Charles 
Frankel, vice-persident; Louis Sarachan, treasurer and 
manager; Harry Klonick, secretary. These officers and 
Benjamin Rosenthal comprise the Board of Directors. 


—_——__>--e—___ 


The New Jersey Wire Cloth Company, Trenton, N. J., 
has opened an office and store at 93-95 Pearl street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., where it will keep a complete stock of its reg- 
ular products, comprising all grades of cloth and netting 
made of all kinds of wire, in order to insuré prompt de- 
livery of material required in that vicinity. The com- 
pany has perfected processes for painting, japanning, 
galvanizing and tinning wire netting, and can meet spec- 
ifications as to wire of correct size and temper, exact- 
ness of mesh, uniformity of crimp and of required finish. 


George G. Blackwell Sons & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, 
England, have published a 12-page pamphlet on “ Tita- 
nium in Steel and Iron.” It is chiefly a reprint of a0 
article dealing with results obtained in the United States 
by the use of ferrotitanium in the manufacture of rail 
steel. Reference is made also to a special titanium alloy 
manufactured for iron foundries. It is stated that tita- 
nium iron castings change less in volume under heating 
and cooling than ordinary castings, and that ingot molds 
from iron treated with titanium alloy have a longer life. 
The quantity recommended is from 14 to % Ib. of alloy t° 
100 Ib. of iron, 
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The Machinery Markets 


Railroad inquiries have improved, but the carrying companies are buying very cautiously. Instead of send- 
ing out comprehensive lists they are issuing inquiries for separate tools, and accordingly it is hard to determine 
how extensively they are buying. This is especially true in the New York market. In Philadelphia a decided bet- 
te ot is felt for the first time in some weeks, but most of the business done there is of a single tool na- 

The foreign demand for transmission equipment is good in Philadelphia. Railroad inquiries are better in 
Chicago, where the Northwestern Railroad has a list out asking for bids on $15,000 worth of machinery, The 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will spend perhaps $10,000 for special machinery. 


In Milwaukee the National 


Brake & Blectriec Company is calling for $20,000 worth of mechanical equipment. European business is the 
mainstay of the trade in Cincinnati at present, although there is a good domestic demand for used machines, 
The call for machinery is good in some quarters in Cleveland, but most of the orders placed are for single tools, 


Sales of power equipment are occupying the attention of the trade in the South. 


although the automobile demand is good. 


New York 


New York, April 19, 1911. 
{lthough new inquiries are scarce, the trade in New 
York is bidding on a number of large lists, and there are 
zood prospects that they will be closed in the very near 
future. It is conservatively estimated that the actual lists 
fore the trade call for expenditures aggregating fully 
4200,000, and this added to the scattered inquiries dis- 
buted among the various machinery houses brings the re- 
juirements of buyers up to a large figure. The trade is now 
bidding on a New York, Ontario & Western list, and orders 
have been closed for some of the forging and upsetting ma- 
hinery. This company will spend fully $100,000 if it closes 
for all the machinery on which it is asking bids. The Saurer 
Motor Company list, mentioned last week, and the Pope Mfg. 
Company list, each calling for about $50,000 worth of ma- 
chines, have not been closed yet. In addition to this business, 
some of the railroads are calling for small lots, but their re- 
quests for bids are widely scattered and it is hard to get a line 
in just how much they are doing. While the machinery houses 
handling a general line of metal working equipment have 
nothing to complain of, manufacturers’ agents who handie 
1utomatics or one or two lines of special tools are not so 
busy, as there is a decided lack of new enterprises in the 
vay of factory extensions and new manufacturing prospects 
in this territory. Power equipment people are busy, the de- 
mand for that class of material coming principally from 
electric railroad companies throughout New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, many of which are extending their lines. 
The Clark Motor Company, Buffalo, N. Y., recently or- 
ganized, has secured factory premises at Elmwood avenue 
nd the Erie Railroad and New York Central Belt Line, 
vhere it will manufacture electric motor trucks and pleasure 
ehicles. The company controls the Van Wagoner and Clark 
itents relating to motor suspension and power transmis- 
sion. A, A. Landon is president and Stanley B. De Long 
cretary-treasurer and manager, 1738 Elmwood avenue. 
Plans are being prepared for a three-story factory, 70x 
vo0 ft., of reinforced concrete, to be erected this summer by 
the Lippard-Stewart Motor Truck Company on Elmwood 
‘venue, near Hertel avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., for the manu- 
facture of motor trucks. Thomas R. Lippard is president, 
“1 Ellicott Square Building. 
The plant of the Johnston Harvester Company, Batavia, 
\. Y., is to be enlarged this summer by the erection of two 
lditional buildings, each approximately 70x 500 ft., to be 
sed for increasing the capacity of the malleable iron de- 
partment, so that the company, which is now controlled by 
the Massey-Harris Company of Toronto, manufacturer of 
larming machinery, can supply to its Canadian plants at 
loronto, Woodstock and Brantford from the Batavia plant 
| of the malleable iron parts used by them. 
The American Pulp & Board Company has been incor- 
rated at Niagara Falls, N. Y., with a capital stock of 
‘20,000, to manufacture pulp-board shooks and boxes of 
brous materials; also to deal in all kinds of paper and in 
ingredients, products and compounds thereof. Arrange- 
ots will be made soon for a manufacturing plant. 
rhe newly organized Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y., 
|, instead of erecting a new plant, build an addition to 
* old Franklin Mis at East Lockport, making the plant 
odern in all details for its purposes. Electric and water 
cower will be used. The company will be in the market 
c small electric units, overhead trolley conveyors, shaft- 
< and pulleys. Necessary special machinery has already 
en arranged for. Charles A. Upson is president, Lock- 


_ The McCall Machine Works has been incorporated at 
Rochester, N. Y¥., with a capital stock of $15,000, to manu- 





In Detroit business is rather 


facture presses, dies, punches and special machinery. The 
company will take over the business of Arthur H. McCall, 
manufacturer of dies, punches, &c., 85 Allen street. A. H. 
McCall will be president of the new company. 

The city of Syracuse, N. Y., is having plans prepared for 
a vocational high school, comprising a power plant, machine 
shop, foundry and woodworking shop. Henry C. Allen, city 
engineer, has supervision of the plans. 


Business Changes 


The McCabe Machine Company has moved its office 
from 95 Liberty street, New York, to 86 Rapelyea street, 
Brooklyn, where the company has extensive warehouse fa- 
cilities. 





Chicago 
Cuicago, Itu., April 18, 1911. 

Machine tool business in this district is brightening by 
the inquiries now afloat, and better conditions are evidently 
in store. Western railroads are showing some indications of 
breaking away from their long continued retrenchment pol- 
icy, and among the activities of to-day we note the third of 
a series of lists issued by the Northwestern Railway, as 
mentioned in our recent report. This list amounts to about 
$15,000, and will be purchased at the same time as the two 
lists previously issued. ‘The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
is inquiring for several special machines which are contem- 
plated for use in some of its shops. The value of these spe- 
cial machines will probably run somewhere around $10,000, 
and it is expected that lists will be issued in the near future. 
Bids have been submitted to the Union Pacific by several 
machine tool concerns in this district on the lists recently 
issued for Omaha shops. The approximate total of the list 
is $20,000. The materialization of some of this business will 
decidedly brighten the machinery sky. 

The National Brake & Electric Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is in the market in that district for about $20,000 
worth of machinery and tools. Among the purchasing visit- 
ors in Chicago the past week have been buyers representing 
the International Steam Pump Company of Cudahy, Wis., 
who have bought supplies for general shop improvements. 

Inquiries continue to improve and city business still 
maintains a slight lead over that from the country in daily 
floor sales. 

The Joseph H. Whitehead Company, long and favorably 
known in Chicago as a dealer in machinists’, mill and rail- 
road supplies, has passed into the hands of a receiver. Bd- 
win D. Buell, 98 Jackson street, was appointed by the Dis- 
trict Court on April 11 to take charge of the business. 
Hopes are held out that the company will be reorganized and 
the business continued. 

By the time this publication goes to press the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company will have closed pending deals 
for turbo-generators, air compressors and boilers for its 
McCormick, Plano and Champion plants. This company will 
also have closed the purchase of cupolas, tumbling mills and 
other foundry equipment for its plant at Springfield, Ohio. 
The amount expended in these pu totals 

The Spengler Brothers Company, Rockford, IIL, metal 
specialties, is contemplating the erection of a new factory 
building, details of which have not been decided upon. 

The Canners’ Can Company, Chicago, has caaiaees a 
tract of 934 acres of land on Western avenue, on which it 
will eventually erect a factory at a cost of $250,000. De- 
tails of the new plant, however, have not yet been decided 


upon. 
The Sprague Machinery Company Il, has 
been incorporated with a saitiek ote stock of $200 The 
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THE MACHINERY. MARKETS 


incorporators are H. A. Lundahl, J. W. Taylor and R. J. 
Bieg. 

The Rockford Paper Box Board Company, Rockford, IIl., 
has increased its capital stock from $5000 to $200,000. 

The Barry Mills & Elevator, Barry, Ill., were destroyed 
by fire April 8. The loss will exceed $30,000, partially in- 
sured. The plant also furnished the town with electric 
lighting for the streets. : 

The plant of the Rawleigh Medical Company, Freeport, 
Ill., was burned April 7, causing a loss of upward of 
$100,000. 

The enlargement of the plant of the Joliet Stee] Construc- 
tion Company, Joliet, Ill., has been decided upon as a result 
of the increase in its capital] stock from $25,000 to $60,000. 
F. D. Mateer is the president and general manager. 

The Marion Pressed Brick & Tile Company, Marion, IIl., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators are E. C. Forbush, W. H. Warder and H. V. 
Ferrell. 

The Aluminum Goods Mfg. Company, Manitowoc, Wis., 
will soon have plans completed for the construction of a fac- 
tory building, 300 x 400 ft., and a power house and service 
tower. The power house will be of 300 hp. capacity, direct 
connected to generator. All equipment will be run in group 
system with motor on each line sHaft. 

The United Refrigerator & Ice Machine Company, Ke- 
nosha, Wis., has been incorperated with $750,000 capita! 
stock. ‘The company has absorbed the plant of the Racine 
Refrigerator & Ice Machine Company, and will make ex- 
tensive additions to the factory buildings and equipment. 
About $100,000 will be expended by the company for new 
buildings and equipment. 

The City Council of Sparta, Wis., has been authorized 
to issue bonds in the sum of $15,000 to be used for making 
improvements to the city’s water works system. 

The Advance Mfg. Company, Racine Junction, Wis., 
manufacturer of curry combs, is contemplating the erection 
of a new factory building for its rapidly increasing business. 

The Phillips-Carlton Electric Company, Hankinson, 
N. D., recently incorporated, will erect a plant of reinforced 
construction, 48 x 64 ft. The company will install a 72-in. 
high pressure boiler and a 12 x 36 in. Corliss engine belted 
to a 75-k.v.a., 2800-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase a. c. gene- 
rator. 

Bonds in the sum of $8000 have been issued by Vail, 
Iowa, for extension of water mains and new tank. 

An election will be held at Roland, Iowa, April 18, to 
vote on the question of bonding the city for $10,000 for a 
water works system and $8000 for an electric light plant. 

The citizens of Edgewood, Iowa, are encouraging a move- 
ment looking to the installation of an electric light plant in 
that city. 

The Crane Company, Chicago, will erect a six-story 
building on West Fifteenth and Walnut streets in Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 17, 1911. 

While there has been no specific movement in the local 
machinery market a spotty betterment is reported by some 
sellers, who have been successful in closing up a few orders 
against inquiries which have, for the greater part, been 
under negotiation for some little time. The bulk of the 
business continues of the small lot order, and sales have 
been confined almost entirely to single tool propositions, and 
principally those of the medium and lighter character. So 
far the month of April will show as a rule a slightly better 
volume of business than was the case during the first half 
of March, but on the whole the demand still drags. The 
demand from the railroads in this district is still of a 
negligent character; the larger industrial concerns also show 
little interest in new equipment, the greater part of the buy 
ing coming from the smaller users of tools. A scattered de- 
mand for special equipment is reported and manufacturers 
keep moderately well employed, but in few cases are plants 
operated at anything like full capacity. A fair inquiry for 
boilers and engines is noted, but negotiations are usually 
confined to equipment of the smaller powers. In some lines 
of power transmission equipment a good foreign demand 
is noted, but that for the general lines of machine tools is 
very light. The second-hand machine too] trade has not 
been particularly active, inquiry for special equipment is 
fair, but the general movement in used machinery and tools 
drags. 

The pattern storage department of the James Barker 
Company, Inc., iron founder, Sixth and Cayuga streets, was 
destroyed by fire April 13. A large number of its customers’ 
patterns were destroyed, but they, as well as the building, 





were fully protected by insurance. The loss is estimated at 
$30,000. No other department of the plant was dama val 
Plans for a new fireproof pattern storage building are x 
— and the work of rebuilding will be started at an 
ate. 

John G. Brown, contracting engineer, has begun work 
on the erection of a large plant, designed by him for the 
Saurer Motor Company of Asbon, Switzerland, at Plain- 
field, N. J., where the American plant of that company will 
be established. When completed the plant will include two 
one-story brick and concrete buildings, one 80 x 150 ft. and 
another 100 x 150 ft. 

The A. A, Densiinger Machinery Company has been 
granted a charter under the laws of Delaware, with a capita! 
stock of $50,000. ‘This concern is located at 866 Pallas 
street, and manufactures special machinery, largely used jn 
the manufacture of shoes. 

The A. P. Witteman Company continues to make extep- 
sive improvements to its plant at Chester, Pa. It has re- 
cently installed a new power plant, equipping it with a 200- 
hp. boiler and engine installation. This company is now 
completing arrangements to increase its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $200,000, in order to take care of its steadily 
increasing business, and contemplates the erection of an 
additional machine shop. While plans are not complete, it 
is probable that the new addition will be 80 x 200 ft. 

The old Wilbraham-Green Blower Company foundry 
buildings, at Cumberland and Amber streets, which have 
been occupied by the Scott & Williams Company for some 
time in the manufacture of knitting machinery, have been 
purchased by the latter. No further additions or improve- 
ments to the plant are contemplated at this time. 

The North Brothers Company, American and Lehigh 
avenues, is taking bids through Wm. Steele & Sons, for the 
erection of a brick and concrete addition to its factory build- 
ing. This addition is to be five stories, 60 x 100 ft., and 
will provide increased facilities for a number of its manu- 
facturing departments. 

The Chester Lace Mills, Chester, Pa., will, it is stated, 
make considerable improvement to its power plant. Par- 
ticulars are not available, but it is reported that the power 
house is to be enlarged, new boilers installed, and the effi- 
ciency of the plant increased 50 per cent. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad has awarded the 
contract for the erection of a new concrete arch bridge over 
the Delaware River, at Yardley, to F. M. Talbot & Co., 1 
Madison avenue, New York. The bridge is to consist of 14 
arches, and will carry two tracks, and replace a steel bridge 
which has been in use at that point for a number of years. 

The Consumers’ Light & Power Company, Reading, Pa., 
has given notice of its intention to apply for a charter April 
26 empowering it to manufacture, distribute and sell elec- 
tricity in that vicinity. The incorporators named are T. 
J. Connelly, J. A. Murray and Thomas A, Dunn. 

Efforts by means of a taxpayers’ suit to have the con- 
tract recently awarded by the city of Philadelphia to W. S. P. 
Shields, contractor, for the building of the superstructure of 
the Vine street pier, who also had the contract for the sub- 
structure, declared illegal, owing to his not having been 
the lowest bidder, were unsuccessful. The lowest bidder did 
not pay, it was stated, the union scale of wages, as provided 
by the specifications, nor did the city wish to divide the re- 
sponsibility of the work between two contractors, which 
might have resulted in delays had the work been given the 
lowest bidder. 
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St. Louis 


Str. Louis, Mo., April 17, 1911. 

The Scott Gasoline Rock Drill Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
has filed articles of incorporation, with $500,000 capital 
stock. It is the intention of the company to establish a 
factory in St. Louis for the manufacture of a drill invented 
by Louis L. Scott. The drill is attached directly to the 
cylinder of a gasoline engine, doing away with the use of 
a steam plant, air compressor and hose in drilling rock and 
other substances. The machine is being manufactured under 
contract at present. The incorporators are Louis L. Scott, 
John R, Williams, Samuel D. Martin and others, 

The H. D. Williams Cooperage Company, St. Louis, has 
increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $750,000. The 
company’s principal plant is at Leslie, Ark., where it owns 


a railroad. It has a storehouse at 118 North Commercial! 
street. 

The Acme fJoisting Machine Company, St. Louis, has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $50,000. The in- 
corporators are F. R. McCune, Geo. S. Cornell and John 
M. Patke. The company will manufacture hoisting and 
power, illuminating, excavating and carrying machinery. 
The Continental Motor Equipment Company, St. Louis, 





» incorporated, with a capital stock of $25,000. The 
ators are N, H. Davis, John Shuford and H. S. 


National Railways Valve Gear & Equipment Com- 
“+ Louis. has been incorporated, with a capital stock 
S000, The incorporators are L. A. Wind, I. F. Wat- 
I). L. Price. The company will manufacture valve 
nd other railroad equipment. 
ring the tornado which prevailed here April 13 the 
yn elevator was partially destroyed, involving a loss 
iilding, machinery and grain estimated at $150,000. 
rhe St. Louis Screw Company, St, Louis, has been in- 
‘ated, with a capital stock of $200,000. The incor- 
tors are Edward J Miller, Walter S. Ashton, Geo. 
Cruenewald, Henry J. Jaeger and Charles Niekamp. The 
iy is engaged in the manufacture of screws. 

e C. A. Wood Preserver Company, St. Louis, has been 
rated, with a capital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
s are M. F. Gerhara, H. H. Gerhard, H. A. Giesen 
ers, The compary will manufacture wood preservers 
wood preserving processes. 
» Standard Spring Wheel Company, room 407, Reli- 
Building. Kansas City, Mo., recently incorporated. with 
<100,000 capital stock, expects to establish a factory in the 
future to manufacture spring wheels for automobiles. 
S. Ackerman and associates of Chicago have bought 
electrie light plant of the Eureka Springs Electric Com- 
Eureka Springs, Ark. The deal includes the properties 

e street car system, lighting and ice plants, 
\. P. Kincade of Scranton, Ark., in addition to arrang- 
or erecting a $10,000 cotton gin, has applied for a 
‘ise for an electric light system to be installed at that 


+e 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Onto, April 18, 1911. 

Machine tool builders are somewhat disappointed with 
spring business, but if every line of manufacture was con- 
sidered, conditions in this territory might be reported as be- 

x nearly normal. In spite of long delayed orders for tools 
t were expected from certain quarters, there is generally 
n optimistic feeling. Many local manufacturers have been 
ressed with the importance of having a foreign trade to 

» their factories busy during slack periods, and European 

isiness appears to be more attractive for machine tool 
lilders than that from any other part of the world, al- 
though considerable attention is being aroused in the Span- 
h-American field. 

Second-hand machinery dealers report a fairly good 
business in small machine tools, but used sawmill equip- 

t is moving very slowly. Manufacturers of sawmill ma- 
hinery, on the other hand, state there is a slow but steady 

rease in orders received. 

The Alvey-Ferguson Company, Louisville, Ky., manufac- 
turer of conveying machinery, has bought a site of four acres 

t Oakley, Cincinnati suburb, and plans will be prepared 
in early date for the erection of a large manufacturing 
It has not yet been announced whether the company 

lave its own power plant or will obtain its power and 

t from the large central plant at Oakley. 

President M. A. McGuire of the Vulcan Trunk Company, 
(OS Vine street, Cincinnati, confirms the report that his 

inpany has acquired a manufacturing site on Spring Grove 
avenue, on which will be erected a trunk factory. No plans 
have yet been drawn up. 

The Niles Tool Works Company, Hamilton, Ohio, advises 
that the building for its new foundry has been completed, 
but that it will be about 60 days before the equipment is 
installed and the addition in operation. 

The Indian Refining Company, whose headquarters have 
heretofore been in Cincinnati, has decided to move its ex- 
ecutive department to New York. A branch office, to take 
care of Western business, will be maintained in the First 
National Bank Building. 

The Lowe Bros, Paint Company, Dayton, Ohio, has com- 
menced work on a factory building that will have a total 
Noor space of 30,000 sq. ft. 

It is reported that the Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
Company, whose headquarters have heretofore been in Chi- 
cago, has leased the Beaver Power Building in Dayton, 
Obio, and will hereafter manufacture its special automobile 
parts in the last named city. 

The J. A. Fay & Eagan Company, Cincinnati, confirms 
the report that it intends moving its manufacturing plant 
from the present location on Front street to Bond Hill 
suburb, where a large site has been secured. Delay in ex- 
tension of a car line has held ‘up building plans, but this 
matter is expected to be arranged shortly. 

Plans for the large car repair shops recently mentioned, 
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to be erected by the Cincinnati Traction Company, have not 
yet been compleied. The two shop buildings will be about 150 
x 250 ft., and in addition there will be an immense car 
barn. The total building expenditure will be in the neigh- 
Lorhood of $250,000, 

The Industrial Club of Covington, Ky., was recently in- 
corporated with the primary purpose of inducing manufac- 
turers to locate in that city. Its membership increased so 
fast, however, that clubrooms were secured and social fea- 
tures were added. Richard S. Stewart of the Stewart Iron 
Works will be the first president. 

The A. J. B, Ice & Storage Company is a new incorpora- 
tion at Parkersburg, W. Va., with $50,000 capital stock. 
W. F. Thayer and Robert Wilson of Parkersburg are named 
among the principal incorporators. 

To manufacture seed separators the Benson Mfg. Com- 
pany was incorporated at Buchanan, W. Va., with $25,00C 
capital stock. The incorporators are O, B. Beer, T. P. 
Sexton, W. L. Talbot, A, Layfield and F, M. Carpenter. 

The Avon Coal Company, Cincinnati, is a new incorpora- 
tion with $100,000 capital stock, formed by A. Cunning- 
hame, Daniel McLaren, Walter J. Friedlander and Harry 
Levi of Cincinnati, and J. H. Keyes of Terre Haute, Ind. 
It is the purpose of the company to begin mining coal in 
West Virginia at an early date, and later coke ovens will 
be installed. The company has a lease on about 1500 acres 
of coal lands that are yet undeveloped. 

—_————_.9--o——__—__ 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Onto, April 18, 1911. 

The local machinery and machine tool market continues 
quiet. Dealers are getting no inquiries of any size, but are 
doing a moderate amount of business in single tools. Some 
of the builders report an improvement in inquiries and a 
better outlook than a few weeks ago. While some manufac- 
turing plants in metal working lines are complaining of a 
scarcity of orders others have about all the work they can 
do. Plants making agricultural implements and other prod- 
ucts used largely on farms are very busy. While there are 
about the usual number of new concerns being organized 
to engage in metal working lines, these companies are most- 
ly small ones for the manufacture of specialties and require 
but little in machinery equipment. In spite of the inac- 
tivity in some lines very little good second-hand machinery 
is being placed on the market, The demand for electrical 
equipment, which improved recently, continues fairly active. 
The demand for mill supplies is quite good. 

The general contract for the new plant to be erected in 
Cieveland by the Taylor & Boggis Foundry Company has 
been let to John Gill & Sons, Cleveland. Plans for the 
plant and number of buildings have not yet been decided up- 
on. The plant will include a large foundry and one or 
more buildings for the manufacture of builders’ hardware. 

The Cleveland Auto Spring Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $15,000 by H. F. Ehlert, 
J. A. Flajole and others. The company will manufacture a 
new automobile spring. It will occupy a plant containing 
5000 sq. ft. of floor space, to be built for it on Scranton 
read, by the Bradford Carter Bstate. 

The National Electric Lamp Company has purchased a 
30-acre site at Euclid avenue and Noble road, East Cleve- 
land, and is having plans prepared for a group of buildings, 
including a power plant, engineering and testing departments, 
chemical laboratory, executive offices, &c. Its present large 
plant at Hough avenue and East Forty-fifth street will not 
be moved. 

The Service Recorder Company, Cleveland, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $60,000 to manufacture 
an automatic time recorder for vehicles. A plant will be 
provided, which for the present will be used only for as- 
sembling. F, Baumgertner and others are interested in the 
company. The incorporators are H. R. Cool, Richard In- 
glis, F. A, Quail, J. C. Barkley and E. Denner. 

The Cleveland Autocraft Boat Company, now located at 
1036 West Eleventh street, Cleveland, will build a new 
plant in Lorain, Ohio, which it expects to have ready for 
occupancy November 1. The present company will be re- 
organized and its capital stock increased to $100,000. Ma- 
chinery equipment will be required for the new plant. The 
company makes steamboat tenders and smal! wooden boats 
of various kinds. 

The Crystal Paper Company, Amanda, Ohio, has awarded 
contracts for the erection of a paper mill and power house, 
50 x 500 ft. It will be of brick, steel and reinforced stecl 
construction. 

The Krouse Konstant Carburetor Company, 


Cleveland, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by 
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R. E. Krouse, Edward Younger, F, G. Castle, F. E. Pfeiffer 
and W. K. Caldwell. 

The annual dinner given by the metal trade manufac- 
turers of Cleveland to their shop superintendents and° fore- 
men will be held at Wohls’ Hungarian restaurant April 29. 

The Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio, is increasing its 
foundry capacity by the erection of a new building, now 
under construction, 54 x 116 ft, 

The National Fire Proofing Company, Canton, Ohio, 
will double the capacity of its plant at Magnolia, Ohio, 
by the erection of a new one-story concrete building, 65 x 
157 ft. 

The Economy Switch Box & Mfg. Company, Sweeney 
avenue, Cleveland, has increased its capital stock from 
$5000 to $25,000, to provide for the growth of its business. 

The Standard ‘Tool Company, Cleveland, has increased 
its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

The Board of Trade of Canal Dover, Ohio, is making 
efforts to secure a steel plant for that city, and has appointed 
a committee to gather information concerning the project. 

The Star Drilling Machine Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
purchased an 8-acre site in Los Angeles, Cal., where, it is 
announced, it will erect a factory for the manufacture of 
oil, gas and water well machinery. It is reported that the 
company will spend about $150,000 in the erection of a 
piant. 

The village of Logan, Ohio, is preparing plans for an 
electric light plant. 

It is announced that the Lake Shore Railroad Company 
will erect two machine shops on the Union and Superior 
docks at Ashtabula, Ohio, one 40 x 120 ft. and the other 
63 x 130 ft. 





New England 


Boston, Mass., April 18, 1911. 

he market for machinery shows little variation from 
the conditions which have existed for a month past. Manu- 
facturers of grinding machinery are finding a good busi- 
ness, though they could take care of more orders. The 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., reports 
that its great works are producing in large volume, with 
considerable foreign business, but with the bulk of the 
new orders from American customers. 

W. A. Viall, superintendent of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Company, sailed last week for a European trip. 

The Norton Grinding Company, Worcester, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of grinding machines, has decided to make large 
additions to its works at Greendale. The present plant con- 
sists of two buildings, each 84x 260 ft., connected at the 
front by a structure 40x75 ft. The addition will consist 
of a third shop unit, 84x 260 ft., connected with the re- 
mainder of the plant by a brick building the duplicate of 
the present intermediate structure. The main building will 
be devoted to a general extension of the machine shops. Like 
the other buildings, it will be one story, with monitor roof, 
and with broad galleries extending around three sides, to 
take the lighter machinery. The open space of the main 
floor will be served by a 10-ton traveling electric crane. The 
floor will be of special construction, so heavy that the larg- 
est types of grinders built by the company may be set any- 
where for testing. The second floor of the connecting build- 
ing will be devoted to the drafting rooms and the lower to 
storage. The business of the Norton Grinding Company has 
grown with extraordinary rapidity. The first shop was only 
a part of the first large building, and was occupied in 1902, 
shortly after the business was established. The building 
was soon extended, and four years ago it became necessary 
to duplicate it and erect the office building. Now the growth 
of the industry has reached the point where the plant is 
again inadequate for the needs of the business. 

The business of L. H. Snyder & Co., Bristol, Conn., 
manufacturers of floor and ceiling plates, has been incorpo- 
rated in Connecticut with capital stock of $30,000, the in- 
corporators being Lyman H. Snyder, Flora C. Snyder and 
Losee B. Snyder. The management will remain unchanged. 
but it is the intention to increase the business materially 
and the factory will be enlarged at once. 

The Galpin-Griffen Mfg. Company, Hotchkissville, Conn., 
has been organized under a Connecticut charter, to manu- 
facture handles, faucets and measuring poles and to do a 
general wood turning business. The factory will be located 
in Hotchkissville and will be operating in about two months. 
The incorporators are Thomas G. Galpin and W. A. Galpin, 
both of Hotchkissville, and James E. Griffen, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

The Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of 
abrasive wheels, including the alundum products, will build 
a four-story addition to its plant at Worcester, 24 x 40 ft., 
of brick and steel. 


The Wyman & Gordon Company, Worcester, Mass. 
manufacturer of drop forgings, has secured several lots of 
land adjacent to its premises in Worcester, but has nothing 
to say as yet as to plans for the development of the prop- 
erty for its manufacturing purposes. 

The International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn., wij! 
build an addition to its Factory B, otherwise known as the 
Derby Silver Company, Shelton, Conn. It will be used 
for a plating room and no additional equipment wil] be jn. 
stalled. 

The repair shop of the Boston & Maine Railroad, San- 
bornville, N. H., was burned April 8, with a loss to contents 
of $10,000. Doubt is expressed as to whether the shops 
will be rebuilt. , 

The local press states that the Writerpress Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., will remove its business to Shelton, Conn.. 
and will occupy a brick building about to be erected for the 
Shelton Business Men’s Association, 40 x 100 ft., three 
stories. 

The American Writing Paper Company will establish 
new power house at the Crocker Division, Holyoke, Mass.. 
to cost $35,000. A steam plant will be installed, to supply 
the division. 

The Pejepscot Paper Company is erecting a large pulp 
mill at Topsham, Me. Another large pulp and paper project 
is announced in connection with the creation of additional 
water power at Shawmut, Me., in the Kennebec River, above 
Waterville. The paper and pulp mills require repair shops 
of some size. Other additions to New England industries 
just announced follow: Standard Fabric Company, Fall 
River, Mass., new mill, 92 x 200 ft., three stories; BE. A. 
Mallory & Sons, Inc., Danbury, Conn., addition, 40 x 105 ft., 
four stories; American Hosiery Company, New Britain, 
Conn., additional story to a building, 26 x 92 ft., and a three- 
story addition, 20x25 ft.; Gagnier & Angers, Springfield, 
Mass., manufacturing and storage building, 50 x 102 ft., six 
stories; Fletcher Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., textiles, 
one-story addition; Henry J. Perkins Company, Springfield, 
Mass., large concrete and steel building, in which cold stor- 
age equipment will be installed. 

The Meriden Board of Trade Industrial Corporation, 
Meriden, Conn., states that its purpose is to erect a build- 
ing or buildings in which small manufacturers who have in- 
sufficient capital to own their own buildings can find a 
place to operate. The city has had many opportunities in 
the past to secure small or young manufacturing concerns 
had a factory been available for them. It has, therefore, 
been deemed wise to establish this new company. 

The Connecticut Legislature has passed an act authoriz- 
ing the Crane Valve Company, Bridgeport, to increase its 
capital stock from $800,000 to $5,000,000. The company 
states that this is merely a permission secured at this time 
because the Connecticut Legislature does not meet again 
for two years. No intention exists of issuing the new stock 
for the present. 





Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., April 17, 1911. 

Manufacturers report the past week as rather quiet in 
point of orders, but are not looking to the continuance of 
such conditions for any length of time. One thing that is 
pleasing to motor car manufacturers is the fact that they 
are carrying no stock, but almost universally are behind in 
their orders. Building operaticns are picking up, with plenty 
of structural work ahead. Automobile makers are fighting 
a bill pending in the Legislature which will make automobile 
companies adopt the United States standard thread for al! 
screws used in the manufacture of the motor car. As nearly 
every motor car company uses a thread especially adapted to 
the motor car, it is easily seen that the switching over fo 
a new standard would mean considerable loss to them. 
Manufacturers in general are helping to defeat the bill. 

The Adjustable Hub Company has been organized here 
to make a patented automobile hub. The company has a cap- 
ital stock of $100,000. W. EF. E. Woodhouse and A. V. Wood- 
ward are prominent stockholders. The company will build 
a plant in this city. 

The Detroit Aeronautic Construction Company is being 
incorporated this week, with a capital stock of $65,000. A 
factory is being planned te manufacture motors and planes 
on a large scale. Max Dingfeider, Emil W. Snyder and 
John T. T’atterson are the principal stockholders. 

The Farrand Organ Company of this city is planning sev- 
eral improvements. The main item is the erection of a two- 
story factory building, to cost in the neighborhood of $20,000. 

The Piedmont Graphite Company, which is now located 
at Atlanta, Ga., is to move its large plant to this city. The 
company has purchased a factory site on Jefferson avenue 
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i] erect a modern plan. 
for graphite refining. 
er. 
: of the most important building projects of the past 
ik is the proposed new plant of the Commercial Milling 
(ompany. The company plans to erect a 25,000-barrel mill, 
, 16 storage tanks of 250,000-barrel capacity. The me- 
ical equipment will include a cross compound condens- 
- engine of 250 hp. Robert Henkel is president. 
» Adrian Cereal Company, which has been operating 
ail mill near Adrian Mich., is to engage in business on 
ich larger scale. Robert McFall, who has the company’s 
irs in hand, says that the company will build a mill in 
Adrian early this summer. 


The Edward Hines Company, Chicago, Ill., has. bought 
the Gogebic Lumber Company, a Grand Rapids enter- 

se, and will build extensively at Marinesco. The deal in- 
ded the purchase of the sawmill and lands and involved 

it $1,000,000. 

Albion. Mich., is to have an aeroplane factory. The 
rk of organization is in the hands of R. Wilcox of Detroit, 
formerly of the Detroit Aeroplane Company, and he has 
innounced his intention of erecting a plant at the former 


The electric process will pe 
William Reinke is the Detroit 


“A roundhouse, to cost in the neighborhood of $30,000, 

te erected at Port Huron, Mich., by the Pere Marquette 
Railroad. The erection of the roundhouse is in line with 
ther improvements included in the recent loan. 

A brickmaking concern of importance is the South Michi- 
in Brick Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., which has been in- 
yrporated with a capital stock of $40,000, Resident stock- 
olders are John L. Jackson, Sheldon Ruby and 8S. O. 

Chureh 

The Detroit Cushion Tire Company has been organized 
in this city, with a capital stock of $100,000. ‘The tire is 
the invention of a Detroit man. 

The Waterloo Woolen Mills, Monroe, Mich., has been 
taken over by Ed. J. Lauer and I. S. Harrington of the 
same city. The new owners plan considerable improve- 
ments. 

The G. W. Bunker Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., filed 
rticles of incorporation last week, with a capital stock of 
$85,000; will take over the business of the Bunker & Wallin 
Company and will conduct a general engineering business. 

The plant of. the Grand Rapids-Muskegon Power Com- 
iny, With headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich., is to be in- 
reased by the installation of a new 10,000-hp, turbine. The 

business of the company has rapidly increased, making the 
eniargement necessary. 

The Newaygo Engineering Company, Newaygo, Mich., has 
begun the erection of a new factory building, 50 x 160 ft., 
three stories. Besides separator machinery, the company 
vill make various engineering parts. 

Another Newaygo enterprise reported by the Newaygo 
Business Men’s Association is the enlargement of the plant of 
the Henry Rowe Mfg. Company. The company will build 
\ large factory addition late this spring and will materially 

crease its force of men. 

The International Milk Products Company will erect a 
plant at Standish, Mich., with a capacity of 30,000 Ib. per 


ay. 
Hillsdale, Mich., is in the market for a 300-kw. generator 
’ be used in connection with a turbine engine. The Hills- 
dale municipal Jighting plant will spend $12,000 in improve- 
ments. 

Whitehall, Mich., is to have a large canning factory. 
George Miller of the same city will ship the machinery of 
his basket making plant to a northern city and will replace 
t with canning machinery. 

The New Century Rod & Bait Company, Holland, Mich., 
end the Bowler Mfg. Company, Chicago, Lll., have con- 
solidated under the name of the Holland Sporting Goods 
Company. The new company has a capital stock of $50,000 
and will occupy a big cereal mill in Holland. 

If present plans carry, Detroit will spend $3,500,000 on 
improvements to its water works system and plant. Cir- 
ulars are being distributed by the Board of Commerce advo- 
cating the plan, which has a large following. 

The East Side Lumber Company, Saginaw, Mich., has 
urchased the plant, buildings and machinery of Wm. T. 
Cooper & Sons of the same city. Considerable repairs and 
nprovements will be made by the new company. 

The A. F. Anderson Lumber Company, whose plant at 
South Bordman was burned out two months ago, will rebuild 
its factory at Cadillac, Mich., if present plans carry. The 
ompany desires better shipping facilities, 

The Erb Motor Car Company, Saginaw, Mich., has in- 
‘reased its capital stock from $25,000 to $40,000. The com- 
pany is planning to make several improvements to its plant 
to enable it to increase the capacity. 

The Douglas & Lomason Company, Detroit, manufac- 
turer of brass wind shields and storm fronts for automo- 


biles, is erecting a factory building, 80 x 160 ft., of rein- 
forced concrete construction, to be equipped with the latest 
improved machinery electrically driven from a generator in 
it: own plant. 

The Celfor Tool Company, Railway Exchange Building, 
Chieago, IIL, is erecting a smal! steel foundry at Buchanan, 
Mich., but states that it will not be in the market for any 
equipment. 

Escanaba, Mich., has voted $30,000 in bonds to construct 
a municipal gas plant, work upon which will be commenced 
as soon as possible. 





Toronto 


Toronto, Ont., April 15, 1911. 

Construction work is being delayed by the backwardness 
of the spring, and the movement of merchandise is being 
somewhat retarded by the deferred opening of navigation, 
when lower freight rates come into effect. But there is no 
lack of confidence in the outlook, A busy season is being 
expected, and manufacturers and conductors of commercial 
enterprise generally find no difficulty in making financial ar- 
rangements for normal operations. Concerns with an estab- 
lished connection are apparently having no trouble in get- 
ting their fair share of the orders that are being placed, not- 
withstanding that competition from outside is more plentiful 
and more active than ever. The recent announcement of the 
Finance Minister that the British preference would not at 
present be increased and that the Knox-Fielding reciprocity 
agreement included all the tariff changes contemplated this 
year gave satisfaction in manufacturing circles and lifted a 
load of uncertainty off the minds of many. The plans of the 
Ontario Hydroelectric Commission to spread out its trans- 
mission system in the western and eastern districts of the 
older part of the Province foreshadows much new business, 
not merely in supplying material and equipment for the 
commission, but also in the furnishing of distribution plant 
to the various towns and cities to be served. Six hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars will be required, according to the 
estimate of the chairman of the commission, to install a 
transmission system in eastern Ontario and about $1,500,- 
000 to install one in western Ontario, not to speak of the 
millions-that will be required for distributing works in the 
municipalities served. The Electric Power Company, whose 
head office is in Toronto, now controls a great group of oper- 
ating companies, in the extensive and flourishing region known 
as the Trent Valley, in Ontario. It is expected that under 
the new holding company large expenditures will be made 
to develop power rights owned by a number of these operat- 
ing companies, to improve the plants of éthers and to ex- 
tend the range of their transmission systems. The activity 
of the Ontario Hydroelectric Commission is impelling cer- 
tain of these companies to action, As the Trent River is 
under Dominion jurisdiction, it being a navigable river in 
course of canalization by the Dominion Government, the 
Ontario Hydroelectric Commission cannot interfere with the 
arrangements of the Electric Power Company and its com- 
ponent corporations. The incorporation of the $10,000,000 
British Canadian Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, To- 
ronto, and the agreement between the Vickers-Maxim Com- 
pany and the Montreal Harbor Commission for the building 
of a dry dock, ship repair plant and steel plant are features. 
. The Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries, Ottawa, 
is calling for tenders, to be put in by May 1, for the con- 
struction of two twin screw gasoline launches for the fish- 
eries patrol service. They are to be equipped with two 
34-hp. gasoline engines. 

Work is about to be begun upon the construction of the 
plant of Stee] & Radiation, Ltd., at St. Catharines, Ont. It 
is to occupy 30 acres adjacent to the property of the Yale & 
Towne Company and is to cost $125,000. 

Specifications have been prepared and tenders are about 
to be invited for the construction of Montreal’s filtration 
plant. The work, which is to be completed by September, 
1913, is to cost about $2,000,000, There are four con- 
tracts to be let—one for the installation of 10 pumps, one 
for the prefilter, one for the main filter and one for the 
concrete covering for the filter beds. The capacity of the 
plant is to be of 50,000,000 gal. per day. 

Up to April 25 tenders will be received by the Mayor of 
Toronto for testing transformer, also for lightning arresters. 

Tenders will be received by the Mayor of Toronto to 
April 25 for a priming equipment for centrifugal pumps at 
the municipal filtration plant. 

Alex. Cross & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, will shortly 
begin the construction of a $100,000 fertilizer plant at 


Sydney, N. S. 
The Albert Mfg. . Hillsboro, N. S., will re- 
$100,000. 


Company 
build its plaster mill at a cost of 
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It is reported that the Municipal Council of Thessalon, 
Ont., will install an electric lighting plant and power house. 

Albert Vickers and VY. Caillard, for the Vickers-Maxim 
Company, have entered into an agreement with the Montreal 
Harbor Commission for the building and operating of a dry 
dock and ship repair plant at Montreal. The Vickers- 
Maxim people agree to organize a Canadian company, under 
the name Canadian Vickers, Ltd., with a capital stock of 
$5,000,000. There are to be engine and boiler shops, a foun- 
dry and an efficient steel working shop, the whole cost, in- 
cluding that of the dry dock, to be at least $2,000,000. The 
Harbor Commission undertakes to give certain location privi- 
leges and to accept a certain rental. 

The Erie Tobacco Company, Windsor, Ont., has ar- 
ranged for the building of a large factory at Kingsville, Ont. 

J. Waterson & Co., Ltd., has been incorporated as a 
Dom‘nion company to manufacture iron and steel, &c. The 
capital stock is $250,000, the head office Montreal, 

The British Canadian Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- 
pany has been incorporated as a Dominion concern, with 
very large powers relating to the class of enterprise indicated 
in its name. The incorporators are all prominent men. 
They are Sir Henry Pellatt, Toronto; J. M. Gibson, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Ontario, Toronto; Charles Ellis, Clyde- 
bank, Scotland, managing director of John Browne, Ltd. ; 
Alexander Gracie, Glasgow, Scotland, chairman of the Fair- 
field Shipbuilding Company, and Alexander C. Ross, Syd- 
ney, N. S. The company’s capital stock is $10,000,000. Its 
heal office is to be in Toronto, but its charter gives it the 
power to operate in any part of Canada, 

It is announced that the Lake Superior Paper Company, 
which purchased the Lake Superior Corporation’s pulp mill 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., will spend $2,000,000 on its 
buildings and plant. 

The Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston, Mass., is 
about to erect a plant for the manufacture of its safety 
razors at Montreal, Canada. Plans are now being prepared 
by Lockwood, Green & Co. of Boston, who will be the engi- 
neers in charge. The factory is to be 76 x 105 ft., six 
stories, of reinforced concrete construction throughout, and 
to contain approximately 52,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

The Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., has 
leased the large plant of the Canadian Ship Building Com- 
pany on the Niagara River, at Bridgeburg, Ont., opposite 
Buffalo, N. Y., for the use of its structural steel department. 





Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., April 18, 1911. 

The Foxworthy Electric Company, Indianapolis, has been 
incorporated, with $10,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
electrical supplies. The directors are M. K. and E. H. Fox- 
worthy and L, R. Miller. 

The Bell Piano Company is preparing plans for two fac- 
tory buildings in Muncie, Ind. 

Morton Bros. & Co. have been incorporated at Washing- 
ton, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock, to manufacture con- 
erete blocks, drain tile, &c. The directors are Zed Morton, 
L. E. Hamersley and P. A. Hastings. 


The Clay Products Company, Brazil, Ind., has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000. C. F. Shannon 
is secretary of the company. 

The Caswell-Runyan Mfg. Company, Huntington, Ind., 
maker of cedar chests and boxes, will double the capacity 
of its plant. 

The Hunter Brothers Stone Company, Bloomington, Ind., 
has been incorporated, with $5000 capital stock, to quarry 
stone. The directors are John A., Morton T. and M. M. 
Hunter. 

The W. R. Clark Mfg. Company has been organized at 
Muncie, Ind., with $30,000 capital stock, to do a manufac- 
turing business. The directors are William R. Clark, F. 
H. Bartle and E. J. Reisner. 

The Rensselaer Commercial Club, Rensselaer, Ind., has 
a working fund of $10,000 and owns a 75-acre tract of land 
adjoining the city. It is looking for an industry and offers 
to pay well to induce one to locate in its city. 

A Business Men’s Association has been organized at 
Delphi, Ind., with Dr. H. M. Hall as president and F. G. 
Armick secretary. 

The C. & L. Company, South Bend, Ind., has been in- 
corporated, with $9000 capital stock, to operate zinc and 
lead mines. The directors are J. H. Chandler, J. H. Lough- 
man, F. J. Loughman, A. P. Hubbard and J. R. Jordan. 

The East Bedford Stone Company, Bedford, Ind., has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital stock, to quarry 
stone. The directors are William Shryer, Charles Stasting, 
William Bahr, John Rager and John Quayle. 

The Wearwell Rubber Company, Marion, Ind., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $9000 to $15,000. It will 


move to Kokomo, Ind. G. B. Van Aukin is president of 
the company. : 

The Consolidated Automobile Company, Anderson, [ng 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 capital stock, to manu. 
facture automobiles. The directors are Henry Nyberg, Harry 
Hamilton and P. H. Doyle. 

The Bell Brothers Piano Company, Muncie, Ind., has 
commenced work on the construction of two factory build. 
ings, one of which will be 60 x 130 ft., two stories, and the 
other 60 x 130 ft., three stories. A full equipment of wood. 
working machinery will be installed after completion of the 
buildings. 

The LaGrange Electric Light Company, LaGrange, Ind. 
will commence work in the near future on the construction 
of a new electric light plant to be equipped with new machin- 
ery. Definite plans have not been decided upon. 

Ducas & Harp have started a brass and aluminum foun. 
dry at Anderson, Ind., and will install a polishing and plat- 
ing department in the near future to be operated by motor 
power. 





The South 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 18, 1911, 

The demand for machinery continues good and the nunm- 
ber of new projects which are being announced seems to 
insure active business for some time to come. Sales of 
power equipment continue to lead in point of volume. Dy- 
namos, motors and other electrical equipment are selling 
well, Contractors’ outfits continue to form an important 
item in the totai of sales being made, 

The Bray Clothing Company, Louisville, which has pur- 
chased the buildings of the Kentucky Woolen Mills, has let 
contracts for the equipment which it will install. The Lane 
& Bodley Company, Cincinnati, will build a Corliss engine; 
C. J. Walton & Sons, Louisville, have the contract for the 
boilers and smokestack, and the motors will be supplied by 
the James Clark, Jr., Electrical Company, Louisville. 

The Herry Vogt Machine Company, Louisville, will in- 
stall a 75-hp. boiler in the plant of the Southern Brick & 
Tile Company of this city. 

C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, Louisville, is in the mar- 
ket for a pump to be installed in connection with an ar- 
tesian well which has been sunk on its mahogany concession 
in Yucatan. 

The plant of the Southern Wall Plaster Company, Louis- 
ville, which was burned recently, has been rebuilt and will 
be put in operation within a few weeks. New mixers were 
installed by the J. H. Day Company, Cincinnati, and the 
electrical motors were bought from the James Clark, Jr., 
Electrical Company, Louisville. 

A permit for the construction of the concrete foundations 
of its new power house has been secured by the Kentucky 
Electrical Company, Louisville, Contracts for the super- 
structure will be let early next month. The Alberger Con- 
denser Company, New York, has been awarded a contract to 
install two large condensers in the plant, and Henry R. 
Worthington, Inc., New York, secured the contract for the 
necessary boiler feed pumps. The heaters will be installed by 
the Platt Iron Works, Chicago. Plans have been drawn fora 
plant which will be constructed in four sections, as the 
growth of the city demands. Sargent« & Lundy, Chicago, 
are the designers of the plant. 

The American Machine Company, Louisville, now has 
under construction two electric elevators which are to be 
installed in the Commercial Building at Monterey, Mexico. 
A good demand for elevators is reported by this concern. 

A combination of many of the largest coal mines of east- 
ern Kentucky is being negotiated by Peyton N. Clarke, 4 
well-known capitalist of Louisville. The companies involved 
are the Continental Coal Corporation, Straight Creek Coal 
& Coke Company, Straight Creek Coal Mining Company, 
Left Fork Coal Company and Wallsend Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, which control about 18 miles. A new company, with 4 
capital stock of $3,000,000, will probably be formed to take 
over the properties, and in that event it is likely that addi- 
tional development work will be undertaken. 

The Leyman Motor Company has been formed to repre- 
sent the Buick automobile in Louisville, and has leased 
quarters at Jackson street and Broadway. A large repair! 
shop will be equipped. H. S. Leyman, Cincinnati, is head 
of the company. 

The Fiscal Court of Adair County, at Columbia, Ky., bas 
decided upon the construction of a steel bridge costing $5000 
over Green River. 

The George Mayo Machine Company has purchased the 
machinery of the Wisdom Hosiery Mills of Paducah, Ky.. 
its business having been wound up. The plant has not been 
in operation for several years. . 

The plant of+the Richmond Electric Company, Rich- 
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i<y.. was demolished April 12 by an explosion which 
‘ved the engine and boiler, which had only recently 
‘pstalled, the loss being estimated at $10,000. It is 
‘ood that the plant will be rebuilt at once. 

. Wilhoit Censolidated Coal Company has been or- 
| at Pineville, Ky., with $50,000 capital stock, and 

-clop some coal property in Harlan County. Roy 
W _ }’rankfort, Ky., is the principal member of the com- 

hich plane to begin work at once. 

Kister Lumber & Furniture Company has been or- 
vanived at Bowling Green, Ky., with $25,000 capital stock, 
fc manufacture of furniture and the operation of saw 
; ining mills. F. L. Kister, Jr.. W. E. Kister and Mrs. 
D KXister are the incorporators. 

is reported that the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway is 
slanving the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
io+ween South Portsmouth, Ky., and Portsmouth, Ohio. 

(. B. Jones is making inquiries for concrete block ma- 

vy and other cement equipment. His address is Win- 
ster, Ky. 

fhe Fiscal Court of Scott County, at Georgetown, Ky., 

the market for a road roller. The court has decided 

n the construction of seven new steel bridges. 

“The Mt. Pleasant Auto & Machine Company has been 
porated at Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., with $5000 capital 
tock. by Ernest Irwin, Percy S. Chandler and others. 

The Lenoir Light & Power Company, Lenoir, Tenn., has 
filed articles of incorporation. Its capital stock is $10,000, 
and T. C, Foster, J. R. Brower, H. C. Foster and others 

he incorporators. 

The lighting and power companies of Memphis, Tenn.., 

entering strong protest against the bill now pending in 

Tennessee Legislature to provide for a bond issue of 
$1,000,000 by Memphis for the construction of a municipal 
electric light and power plant. 

J. W. Finch, who has invented a wagon brake for which 
many improved features are claimed, has been negotiating 
with Seeretary Winn of the Chamber of Commerce of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., with reference to the establishment of a 
plant in that city. 

New machinery will be installed in an addition to the 
plant of the Scholze Tanning Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
which is to be erected ac a cost of $15,000. 

J. R. East of La Follette, Tenn., is organizing a com- 
pany for the manufacture of a machine to be used in the 
construction of railroad tunnels. 

The Rising Creek Marble Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Knoxville, Tenn., with $20,000 capital stock, by 
0. Kundson, Noble Smithson, Guy Smithson and others. It 
will operate a marble quarry in Knox County, 

The Johnson City Foundry & Machine Works, Johnson 
City. Tenn., has arranged to manufacture the device of the 
Automatic Wire Reel Company, which is intended for use 
by telephone companies in laying wire. 

lhe Memphis Natvral Gas & Oil Company, Memphis, 

has increased its capital stock from $200,000 to 
$300,000, 

A good deal of power equipment, as well as operating 
machinery, will be purchased by the Memphis Rice Mill 
Company, which has been incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal stock, with J. D. Mack of Crowley, La., as general man- 
1ger. The plant will have a daily capacity of 5000 bushels. 
The cost of the mill and equipment will be $60,000. 

Mohr, Michael & Bros., Paducah, Ky., are planning the 
establishment of a plant for the manufacture of saddlery 
and harness at Memphis, Tenn. 

The Murch Bros. Construction Company is erecting a 
power and engine house for the Memphis Union Station 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. It will cost $50,000 and is 
lireproof. 

The Johu G. Duncan Company, Knoxville, Tenn., is in 

market for an iron lathe with a 22 to 26 in, swing, a 
small planer and a 20-in, drill press. Second-hand equip- 

t is preferred. 

J. H. Erwin of Memphis is planning the erection of a 

‘on mill in that city which would represent an investment 
{ 250,000. South Carolina interests will be represented. 

lhe New Virginia Power Company, East Radford, Va., 

purchased the plant of the Radford Water Power Com- 
and is planning the deveiopment of the water power 

New River. 

(he City Commissioners of Shreveport, La., are consid- 

‘ the establishment of a pumping station for carrying 

vater supply of the city through Twelve-Mile Bayou. 

"he plant of the Baton Rouge Veneer Company, Baton 

ze, La., which was destroyed by fire, is to be rebuilt. 

pment for the manufacture of lumber, veneers and boxes 
be installed. 

i. O. Parker of Waldron, Ill, is negotiating with the 
Bsiness Men’s Club of Huntsville, Ala., concerning the 
*s'ablishment of an antomobile factory. A committee was 
a nted to investigate the preject. 

Efforts are being made by the business interests of 


Gadsden, Ala., to establish a paper mill there for the pur- 
pose of consuming the low grade lumber produced in that 
territory which cannot be worked up into anything else at 
present. 

An electric plant of 1400-hp. capacity is to be constructed 
at Troy, Ala., by the Standaré Chemical & Oil Company, 
of which Fox Henderson is president. The plant will be 
used to operate two mills of the company. 

The B. J. Robinson Machine Works, Vicksburg, Miss., 
has decided definitely upon the erection of an iron foundry 
and garage. 

Homer, La.. may take over and improve the electric 
light plant now operated by Edward Sawyers. 

The Atlanta Motor Car Company, Atlanta, Ga., is re- 
ported to have under way plans for the construction of a 
factory for the manufacture of commercial trucks at New 
Orleans, La. The invesiment involved is $200,000. Clar- 
ence Houston is president of the company. 

Bonds have been authorized by Bassfield, Miss., for the 
purpose of establishing a water works system. 

An additional pump is to be installed in the water works 
plant at Tuscaloosa, Ala. F, G. Blair is president of the 
Water Works Commission. 

A company is being formed at Aliceville, Ala., for the 
construction of a water works plant. 

The Mercantile & Machine Company, Laurel Hill, N. C., 
recently incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, will erect 
a factory building, 35 x 100 ft., of brick and wood con- 
struction. ‘Che company will deal in merchandise and au- 
tomobiles and do general machine repair work. At present 
it is in the market for pipe and fittings and one lathe and 
shaper. J. T. Flythe is president of the company. 

The city of Newport News, Va., will vote on the issuance 
of $150,000 of bonds for the construction of an electric light 
plant. 

nnn nnSEnENEEn cman connie 


The North Pacific Coast 
PorTLAND, Ore., April 12, 1911. 

Aside from an active and healthy demand for the smaller 
classes of tools, there is little feature to the machine tool 
market. Few large inquiries are coming out, and only scat- 
tered orders are received for tools of the heavier types. The 
volume of work on hand at most machine shops in this ter- 
ritory is considered satisfactory. Large inquiries for ma- 
chinery of other classes are principally in connection with 
power and electrical development, which is expected to be 
one of the leading features of the North Pacific Coast mar- 
ket during the next few years. A few inquiries are coming 
up for complete saw mill outfits, but the principal business 
in this line is in the way of renewals, individua) orders being 
rather light. The lumber industry is still comparatively 
quiet, and logging interests along the Columbia River are 
still working on a small scale. There is some business in 
crushers and dredges, and general contractors’ equipment is 
increasingly active with the approach of summer. The de- 
velopment of agricultural industries in Oregon is giving rise 
- 2: good general demand for small machinery of various 

Inds. 

Two of the new submarine torpedo boats for the Gov- 
ernment, for which contracts have just been let, will be built 
by the Moran Company, Seattle, Wash. 

Bids will be received April 14 by the Boazd of Public 
Works of Seattle, Wash., for water wheels and generators 
to be used in the Lake Union substation. The inquiry in- 
cludes one 2500-hp. turbine water wheel with governor, one 
50-hp. impulse wheel, one 1500-kw. alternating current gen- 
erator and a 30-kw. exciter. 

The Yaquina Electric Company has succeeded the New- 
port Power Company, Newport, Ore., and is arranging for 
the installation of a lot of new equipment. 

Rapid progress is being made on the new addition to the 
Griffin Wheel Works, Tacoma, Wash., and the new shop 
will be ready for operation early in the fall. 

The Spokane Hydraulic Motor & Irrigation Company 
has been incorporated at Spokane, Wash., with a capital 
stock of $200,000, for the purpose of manufacturing and 
marketing the Zeigler current motor. W. G. Mulligan is 
president of the company. 

The F, S. Steel Machine Compatiy has been incorporated 
at Walla Walla, Wash., with a capital stock of $10,000, F. 
S. Steel being president. The company will operate a gen- 
eral machine shop, making a specialty of automobile work. 

T. H. Scheumann has bought out the Chehalis, Wash., 
foundry. The plant has been overhauled and improved and 
will be operated on a special line of machinery for the use 
of gas works. 

The Twin City Light & Traction Company, Chehalis, 
Wash., is preparing to build a new hydroelectric plant near 
its present power house on Cole Creek, 

The Western Granite Company, Baker City, Ore., will 
shortly install an electric power outfit at its quarry. 
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The Cove Power Company is installing a hydroelectric 
plant on Crooked River, near Culver, Ore. 

The Central Oregon Well Company is starting a ma- 
chine shop at Culver, Ore. 

Work will be started shortly on an electric power plant 
for the Valley Development Company at Kelso, Ore. 

The McCully-Rumble Land & Power Company is prepar- 
ing to install a new electric power plant at Elgin, Ore. 

The Seattle Drydock Company, recently incorporated at 
Seattle, Wash., with a capital stock of $1,000,000, intends 
to start a large ship repair plant on Elliott Bay. George 
Bennett and H. G. Sauer are the promoters of the project. 

The Morgan-Stansbie Company, Eugene, Ore., is plan- 
ning to add a number of new machines to its planing mill. 

The Pacific Car & Equipment Company has been incor- 
porated at San Francisco, Cal, with a capital stock of 
$250,000, by N. B. Livermore, C. G. Myers, A. H. Redding- 
ton, P. F. Schneider and W. H. Siebrecht. The company 
will operate the large car and locomotive repair shops which 
Mr. Livermore and associates have been erecting at South 
San Francisco. 

The Sequoia Chain-Band Saw Company has been incor- 
porated at Oakland, Cal., with a capital stock of $10,000, by 
J. H. Wyruck, J. V. Devoto and John Horning. 

The Capital Box Company, Sacramento, Cal., whose 
large factory was recently destroyed by fire, will be in the 
market shortly for a complete outfit of new machinery. 

The Water Commission of Lewiston, Idaho, has let a 
contract for repairs to the municipal steam pumping plant 
to the Idaho Foundry & Machine Company. 

The Jordan-Endret Lumber Company, Dorris, Cal., has 
installed a 200-ft. slab conveyor. 

A complete rock crushing plant, including a No. 10 Mc- 
Cully crusher, is being delivered to the Rhyolite Crushed 
Rock Company, Corona, Cal. 

The Hutchinson Construction Company, Oakland, Cal., 
has placed orders for a No. 5 and a No. 3 McCully crusher 
and a screening outfit. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company has just de- 
livered a locomotive crane to the Santa Cruz, Cal., Portland 
Cement Company. 

Estimates are about complete on material required for 
the navy collier to be built by the navy yard at Mare 
Island, Cal. 

The McCloud River Lumber Company, operating at Mc- 
Cloud, Cal., has purchased a General Electric turbine gen- 
erator and will operate part of its plant by electricity. It 
has also purchased two Shay switching engines. 

A meeting of creditors of Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., 
prominent San Francisco machinery merchants, has been set 
for April 18. According to the company’s statement, the ap- 
parent assets exceed the liabilities. 

The hull of a new gold dredger, machinery for which is 
being built by the Yuba Construction Company, Marysville, 
Cal., has just been launched in the Yuba River near that 
place. It is said to be the largest gold dredger ever built, 
being about twice the size of most of those now used in 
California, and having a daily capacity of about 10,000 
cu. yd. of earth. 





Western Canada 


Wruvnipec, MAN., April 15, 1911. 

John C. Eaton, president of the T. Eaton Company, To- 
ronto, has announced that his company will build a great de- 
partment store at Calgary, Alberta. 

Frank P. Jones, general manager of the Canada Cement 
Company, Montreal, says that the company will as soon as 
possible establish a plant in Winnipeg. 1. capacity is to 
be 400,000 barrels per annum. 

The Progressive Tugboat Company, Vancouver, B. C., 
last week received a cargo of boilers and machinery from the 
McKie & Baxter Works, Glasgow, Scotland. Most of this 
cargo was transhipped to the Tehuantapec Railway from a 
Morrison Line vessel, which carried it across the Atlantic. 
A Canadian-Mexican steamer carried it from the Pacific ter- 
minus of that railway. 

A bond issue of $175,000 for sewer and water extensions 
and one of $50,000 for an incinerator has been authorized 
by the ratepayers of Moose Jaw, Sask. 

The British Columbia Telephone Company, Victoria, 
B. C., requires equipment for 900 additional telephones. 

Tenders are called for, up to May 15, by F. BE. Lily, 
Municipal Clerk, Penticton, B. C., for the construction of 
infiltration chambers, reservoir works and excavation for and 
laying of pipes for the local water works system; for gal- 
vanized wrought iron; for hydrants, valves and other fit- 
tings; for meters; for steel pipe, lap welded. 

Up to April 30 tenders will be received by John Mar- 
shall, chief engineer of the Trunk Sewer Works, Regina, 
Sask., for tenders for sewage pumps and motor, switchboard 


and apparatus. The capacity of the pump is to be 
gal, per 24 hours, 

The Ontario Wind Engine & Pump Company, 
is erecting a warehouse in Winnipeg to cost $50,0\\) 

The Hudson’s Bay Company has purchased land |, \;,. 
nipeg on which it is to build a $2,000,000 store. ‘i 

E. Loftus, Winnipeg, is preparing to build a larg 
ness block in that city. 

Peter Lyall, Jr., has had plans approved by the municipg 
authorities, Winnipeg, for the building of a 14-story stro. 
ture there. . 

At Saskatoon, Sask., Cushing Bros. will erect a large 
planing mill, sash and door factory. Blectricity produced py 
steam plant will be the motive power for the machinery. — 

The contract for the building of coal conveyers ana 
bunkers for the power house at Victoria Park, Calzary. 
Alberta, has been awarded to Phillips & Lang, Chicago, The 
conveying machinery will be supplied by the C. W. Hunt 
Company, New York. Contracts for the equipment of the 
electrical plant at Victoria Park will probably go to the Allis. 
Chalmers-Bullock Company. 

The ratepayers of Revelstoke, B. C., have approved 
by-law to raise $50,000 to complete the municipal power 
plant. 

There is a very large demand for automobiles in the 
Canadian West, the farmers being in the market more than 
ever before. At agricultural points where the farmers are 
wealthy, such as Weyburn, Indian Head, Swift Current, 
North Battleford and at several places along the Soo line, 
several carload lots have been laid down at each place. 

Robert E. Kennedy, New Westminster, B. C., announces 
that the Western Steel Corporation has purchased 2000 acres 
of land on the Fraser River, and that a steel plant will be 
erected there within the next three years. A start will be 
made this year. Iron deposits up the Pacific Coast have been 
secured. 

At the Dominion Bridge Works, Winnipeg, big prepara- 
tions are being made for an active summer. Further equip- 
ment will be added. 

The Anthers Foundry Company, Ltd., of Toronto, has 
purchased 4 acres of land at Winnipeg, on which a plant 
will be established this summer. The plans are now in the 
hands of the architect. 

The Wortman & Ward Company, manufacturer of pumps 
and farming tools, has bought a site in Winnipeg. One 
building has been erected already, and the company an- 
nounces that it will extend the plant as soon as Winnipeg is 
ready to supply electricity for power. 

It is announced that a glass factory to cost $100,000 
will be established at Medicine Hat, Alberta. One of the 
leading men in this new industry is D, C. Cameron, president 
of the Rat Portage Lumber Company, Ltd., Winnipeg. 

The Czerwinski Box Company, Winnipeg, will add two 
more stories to its plant, at a cost of $75,000, and additional 
machinery will be put in. 

Preparations are being made for the erection of a large 
cement plant in Alberta, about 120 miles west of Edmonton. 
The scheme is being promoted by A. Haynes of Spokane, 
Wash., who is getting Edmonton capitalists interested to get 
the industry under way. The intention is to build a plant 
that will have an output of 1000 barrels per day. 


a 
Texas 


AvoTin, Texas, Apri] 15, 1911. 

The demand for electrical machinery and equipment 
shows a notable increase in Texas, the Southwest and Mer- 
ico during the last few months. Besides the several large 
hydroelectric projects that are on foot, many of the existing 
electric power enterprises are being enlarged. In Mexico 
the use of electricity in the operation of mines is becoming 
quite general. This is also true of the mining industry 
New Mexico and Arizona, Plans. are being prepared for 
the construction of a number of important interurban electric 
railroads in Texas, all of which will require a considerable 
amount of electrical machinery and equipment. 

The authoritative announcement is made that former Gor 
ernor David R. Francis, St. Louis, Mo., is at the head of # 
syndicate that has had the preliminary surveys made 04 
other work done toward the construction of a great syste@ 
of irrigation and hydroelectric plant in western Texas. TW? 
large dams are to be constructed, one across the Pecos River 
and the other across Devil’s River, and the water of those 
two streams utilized to irrigate about 350,000 acres of land 
and to generate about 30,000 hp. of electrical energy. Power 
transmission lines will be constructed to San Antonio and @ 
number of towns in western and southwestern Texas. | 

C. H. Alexander of Dallas, who is at the head of a syndi 
cate that is developing the power resources of the Colorado 
River in Texas, is preparing to install a second hydroelectr'* 
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o be located near Kingsland, where he and associates 
nstruct another reinforced dam across the Colorado 
It is stated that about 10,000 hp. will be developed 
proposed plant. The Colorado River Power Com- 
t , which Mr, Alexander is largely interested, is con- 
structing a reinforced concrete dam and hydroelectric plant 
Colorado River, near Marble Falls. 
work of constructing a new cotton compress at 
Harlingen by O. P. Slack of Houston and associates will 
started. It will cost about $25,000. 

owest bid received by the Board of Commissioners 
¢ (jalveston for the construction of a duplicate water main 
ross Galveston Bay via the new causeway was from Isaac 
Heffron of that city for $66,389, and he will probably be 
siyen the contract. The duplicate main is to be 30 in. and 

roximately 10,766 ft. long. 

\ system of water works will be installed at Eastland, 
rexas, bonds to the amount of $15,000 having been recently 

for the purpose, 

The construction of a drainage system in a district that 
has been created in Cameron County, and for which $204,000 
f bonds have been voted and issued, will require consider- 
able ditching and other machinery, it is stated. The pro- 
nosed system will bring about the reclamation of about 
81,000 acres of land. 


The Board of Commissioners of Galveston County has 
nder consideration the creation of another drainage dis- 
trict in that county and the calling of an election to vote 
n issuing bonds for constructing the proposed system. Con- 
siderable dredging and ditching machinery will be required 
f the proposition is favorably acted upon. 

Two new steel bridge will be constructed across the 
Brazos River in Brazoria County, bonds to the amount of 
$100,000 having been recently voted by the tax-payers of 

ounty for the purpose. The county judge, Angleton, 
Texas, can give information. 

The Balsas Power & Irrigation Company, in which Ger- 
man capital is largely interested, and which was promoted 
by A. B. Adams, Ine., of the City of Mexico, is having sur- 
veys made for its proposed irrigation system and hydro- 
electric plant that it is to establish on the Balsas River, in 
the state of Guerrero. The hydroelectric plant is to have 
1 minimum capacity of abou 40,000-hp., it is stated. Tenta- 
tive contracts for the sale of a large amount of electric 
power have already been entered into by the company with 
mine owners and others, situated within a radius of about 
0) miles of the proposed plant. 

The installation of a gas manufacturing plant and the 

nstruction of a distributing system at Monterey, Mex., 

(| soon be started by William Mackenzie of Toronto, Can- 

, president of the Canadian Northern Railroad, and as- 

ates. They obtained a concession from the State and 
municipal governments for the proposed enterprise some time 
co. The Mackenzie syndicate already owns the water 
works, sewers and electric street railway system in Moa- 
ay Lewis Lukes is in charge of the several properties 
n that city. 

‘The Guadalajara Gas Company will soon finish the in- 
stallation of a gas plant and construction of a distributing 

stem in Guadalajara, Mex. The work is being done under 

direction of W. A. Aldrich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

rhe Pioneer Smelting Company will erect a large smelter 
t or near Tucson, Ariz. 

(he Arizona Consolidated Smelting & Mining Company 

' soon begin the construction of a large smelter near 
tucson, Ariz. The plant will cost about $350,000. 

Jd. F. Wilkie of Bisbee, Ariz., will erect a 50-ton ore 

ction mili near Courtland, Ariz. 

lhe East Side Gold Mining Company will install a 

m hoist and compressor at its mines near Bisbee, Ariz. 

Dr. J. W. Yard and Martin Fishback of EB) Paso, Texas, 
nstall a steam hoist and pumping plant at their mine 
e State of Sinaloa, Mexico. 

Paul Traylor and associates will install a concentrating 
cyanide plant at their mine near Sabinal, State of Chi- 
hua, Mexico. 
"he Dolores Mining Company will enlarge its ore re- 
-uction mill at Dolores, State of Chihuahua, Mexico. A new 
‘hp. Corliss engine, two sand tanks, concentrating tables 
other equipment will be installed. 

1). C. Sutton and associates will equip the shafts of their 

’s, near Sabinal, State of Chihuahua, Mexico, with heavy 

‘.nery, A churn drill will also be installed. 

‘he International Gold & Copper Company will install 

re reduction plant at its mines near Guyimopas, State 

Chihuahua, Mexico, 

(he Guyimopas Mining Company will install an ore re- 

t 2 mill at its mines near Guyimopas, State of Chihua- 

exico, 
The City Council of Monterey, Mexico, contemplates in- 
s - ing a municipal electric light and power plant and 
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The Beaumont Waterworks Company, Beaumont, has 
made a proposition to the City Council to either sell the 
plant to the city or be permitted to charge higher rates for 
service if it is to be required to seek a new source of water 
supply to avoid the chances of impregnation from ocean 
water. The Council has the proposition under consideration. 

Fred B. Pittman of New Orleans, La., is arranging to 
establish a cracker factory in San Antonio, Texas. Ii is 
planned to invest about $200,000 in the enterprise. 

The cotton gin of the Harlingen Ice & Gin Company, at 
Harlingen, will be enlarged. 

The Consolidated Mutual Reservoir Company, Grand 
Falls, has filed its charter in the Secretary of State’s office. 
It has a capital stock of $600,000. The incorporators are 
“, F, Gaylor, J. I. Barley, M. T. Endaly, W. A. White and 
others. 

An election will be held by Clarksville on April 25 to 
vote on the question of issuing bonds in the amount of 
$10,000 for water works extensions and improvements. 

The Wiesenborn Mfg. Company, Houston, has recently 
completed the erection of a new factory for the manufacture 
of wire fencing and will erect another building in the near 
future, to be used for foundry and machine shop purposes. 
The company is using gasoline engines at present for operat- 
ing its plant, but later on expects to use electricity, A num- 
ber of galvanizing kettles will also be installed. 

B. Gardner, Glen Flora, will erect a cotton gin at Bay 
City. 

The Saratoga Iron & Steel Company, Saratoga, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. The in- 
corporators are C. G. Hooks, H. L. Graham and W. P. 
Vick. 

The ice plant owned by the business men of De Leon, 
which cost $12,500, has doubled its capital stock and taken 
over the water and light system. 

The Lufkin Foundry & Machine Company, Lufkin, has 
increased its capital stock from $125,000 to $200,000. 

The Princeton Waterworks Company, Princeton, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5000. The incorpo- 
rators are J. H, Goodwin, J. H. Stinson and C. A. Wilson. 
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Government Purchases 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 17, 1911. 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia will open bids 
April 25 for furnishing two steam engines and two genera- 
tors for use in the McKinley Manual Training School, 
Washington. 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, opened bids April 11, as follows: 


Class 31.—For furnishing and installing 10 mechanical stok- 
a “_ 
electric note Lidgermsod s Py ane of - 


—Two 
Box Philadelphia Pa., $420 
York, $303 and $440; v. IW Mabe inne 8 oo Co., a Novidtnen eT 


$575; 118, Marine ineertic Company, Portsmouth, eso aK 

182, Toledo Bridge & Crane Compan , Tol Ohio 

Williamson ea Cm any, Philadelphia, Pa #340 and and $ 
Class 51.—One rad = complete—B! 

Tool Works, Chvtanetl, on $1090; 71, Feirbanks Scupany, 

Washin toe. D. 7 : 82, Griscom: Sp a. 4096 Com 41665 20. 


York, $1123; 100, J Kemp, ‘Baltimore, 
$1076.80 and $1145. 50: Manning, Mawel a & Mose N New 
York, $1006; 188, Guise tenet: Pond Company, New York, 


wosdeenatng Sacniney Comat antesitder 4 dungreny 
workin ac ery Company, ochester, ’ 
J. A. Fay & Egan Company, nee Ohio, $640 a. Farben 


Combine, Washin > Di y $527; 74, 
pany, New orm, | 18’: 100 - po Tialimore, Md Fare 20 


and $292.20; 4. Manning. Meswoil ve’ Moore, New Y 

130, Norfolk Wooboomies Machinery Company, Nevtofee a: 

$518; 147, Oliver Machinery Company, New York, $664, $575, 
$561, $540 and $526. 

Bids were opened March 14 by the inspector of the first 
lighthouse district, Portland, Maine, for furnishing two oil 
engine compressor plants for installation at the Whaleback 
Light Station, Maine, as follows: American Air Compressor 
Works, $3273; De La Vergne Machine Company, $3460; 
Charles J. Jager Company, $5550; Frani B. Davis, $4920. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, opened 
bids April 11 for furnishing one pneumatic post drill, as 
follows: Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, 
$70; Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $75. 


a 

The Valley Mould & Iron Company, Sharpsville, Pa., 
manufacturer of ingot molds, is operating its plant to 
fair capacity on contracts from various steel works. The 
month of March showed increased operations over any 
previous recent month, while the present month will sur- 
pass March. The company recently started work on the 
erection of a large brick office building, which will cen- 
tain the executive and general offices, a dining hall and 
a well equipped hospital. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES, © 


The following quotations arefor s:nall lots, New York. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewherei n our weekly 1 rarket re 
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ES NICHOLSON = 
TRADE MARK TRADE MARK - 


Time is not the only sav- 
ing effected through the use 
of Nicholson Files. 


Their hard cutting surface 
and perfect temper gives 
them a lasting quality 
that makes them by far the 
most economical of all 
files to use. 
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Our Catalog shows what 
styles to use. Our book, 
‘File Filosophy,” tells 
how best to use them. 
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